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| NATIVE COMPOSERS 
ACHIEVE SUCCESS 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Double Premiére Brings Cadman’s 
“Shanewis” and Gilbert’s 
“Dance in Place Congo’’—For- 
mer’s Music Is of Much Charm 
and Reveals Skill in Operatic 
Construction —— Indian Features 
Admired—Worthy Cast Headed 
by Sophie Braslau and Paul Alt- 
house—Miusic of Gilbert’s Bal- 
let Powerful and Exotically 
Colored—Work Based on Five 
Creole Melodies — Scenario 
Vague and Unsatisfactory — 
Galli, Borfiglio and Bartik in 
Leading Parts 


HARLES WAKEFIELD CAD- 
C MAN’S opera in two scenes, “‘Sha- 
newis,” was disclosed to the popular 
gaze at the Metropolitan Opera House 
last Saturday afternoon. So was Henry 
F. Gilbert’s “ballet-pantomime” called 
“The Dance in Place Congo.” Both oc- 
cupy less than two hours and were, there- 





fore, consorted with Franco Leoni’s 
“L’Oracolo,” which now finds secure 
lodging in the bosom of the public. 


“Shanewis” agitates itself about the un- 
fortunate heart experiences of a young 
woman of Indian birth, good voice and 
New York vocal training. The “Dance 
in Place Congo” exhibits certain um- 
brageous revels with which negroes and 
picturesque denizens of the New Orleans 


underworld at a distant day were wont. 


to placate their superfluous energies. 
While “L’Oracolo,” as everyone must 
now be aware, deals with kidnappings 
and murders in San Francisco’s erst- 
while Chinatown. So that a deal of 
piquant, exotic and bloody business was 
transacted on the Metropolitan stage in 
the process of a lone matinée. A very 
crowded house enjoyed it all, however, 
and took with unshakable equanimity the 
varicolored deaths. More important, the 


new works passed off with many indica- 
tions of gratifying success. How much 
the patriotic phase of the question had 
to do with it, how much the artistic ele- 
ments of the pieces themselves were 
provocative of the applause accorded 
composers and performers alike will be- 
come clear in due course. 

it is altogether probable that the 
patriotic idea was instrumental in occa- 
Sioning the production of two native 
Works instead of the usual one. One 
may regret, though, that the manage- 
ment pursued its habitual policy of rele- 
gating the American offering to the last 
month of the season. For whatever the 
fu'ure may have in store for the “Dance 
in Place Congo,” it seems fairly positive 
that “Shanewis” will be found worth 
more hearings than it-can get in the 
four weeks that remain of the operatic 
yeir, This must not be construed as an 
n'imation that Mr. Cadman has assault- 
ed the kingdom of heaven with a master- 
Piece or that the earth and the waters 
Under the earth are in imminent danger 
of conflagration and cosmic upheaval. 
\t it does mean that this graciously 
Slited young musician comes modestly 
Se'ore the local public the composer 
of what is in some ways the best 
naive opera heard here since the 
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KARL MUCK ARRESTED AS AN ENEMY ALIEN 





Boston Symphony’s Conductor 
Taken Into Custody at 
His Residence 


Boston, March 25.—Dr. Karl Muck, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, was taken into custody as an 
enemy alien at his residence in the Back 


Bay district of this city late to-night. 

He was lodged at a police station for 
the night, and it was announced that, 
ponerse orders from Washington, he 
would be taken to the East Cambridge 
Jail to-morrow. 

The Federal officials made no state- 
ment to-night as to the immediate cause 
of the detention of Dr. Muck. 

Representatives of Thomas J. Boyn- 
ton, United States District Attorney, and 
of Special Agent Judd Dewey of the De- 








partment of Justice as well as of the city 
police, took part in the arrest. They 
waited several-hours at the home of Dr. 
Muck for his return from a social gath- 
ering. He was not permitted to obtain 
bail. 

According to an agent of the District 
Attorney’s office Dr. Muck has been un- 
der surveillance for months. 

One rumor has it that Dr. Muck is 
lying at Symmes Arlington Hospital 
painfully injured. Three prominent Bos- 
ton men are said to be held by the Ar- 
lington police as a result of a disturbance 
at the Tennis and Racquet Club. Dr. 
Muck is alleged to have made pro-Ger- 
man remarks and the men under arrest 
are said to have beaten him. 

Dr. Muck and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra have been under criticism 
since this country entered the war, at 
first because of failure to play the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” at concerts. 






CLAUDE DEBUSSY, NOTED 
FRENCH COMPOSER, DIES 


An Associated Press dispatch from 
Paris, dated March 26, announces the 
death of Claude Debussy at his home in 
the French capital. Debussy was fifty- 
six years old. 

Claude Achille Debussy, the famous 
French composer, was born at St.-Ger- 
main-en-Laye, Aug. 22, 1862, and was 
educated at the Paris Conservatoire. On 
quitting the class of E. Guiraud, he ob- 
tained the Grand Prix de Rome in 1884 
with a cantata, “L’Enfant Prodigue.” He 
was the acknowledged leader of the 
ultra-modern Impressionistic School. 

Among his most widely known com- 
positions are settings of texts by Baude- 
laire, Verlaine and Mallarmé; ‘two tone 
poems, “L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune,” “La 
Mer,” and “Three Images,” the lyric 
drama “Pelléas et Mélisande,” “Three 
Nocturnes for Orchestra and Women’s 
Chorus,” and many piano pieces. 
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cultivation of that plant took an inten- 
sive. turn, and which certainly should 
prove the most serviceable. Of course, 
the institution of American opera is still 
altogether hypothetical. It may mean 
anything or nothing. Yet that point has 
not yet been reached where folks are 
willing to dissociate an opera by an 
American from its supposititious “Amer- 
icanism,” to adjudicate it as an opera 
according to the standards whereby an 
opera is either good or bad. Windy 
words will probably be wasted as to what 
“Shanewis” demonstrates with respect 
to operatic Americanism. The truth is 
that “Shanewis” proves nothing at alli, 
except that it is an agreeable work, 
which can be heard with decided satis- 
faction. It settles no mooted problems 
and unsettles no grounded beliefs. It 
neither affords material to establish a 
“national” school, on the one hand, nor 
demonstrates the previous existence of 
such a school, on the other. 


Not Primarily an Indian Opera 


As is usual in the case of a composer 
grown popular through songs and short 
pieces, Mr. Cadman’s more ambitious ef- 
forts still.await measureable recognition. 
That he:has written some excellent cham- 
ber and piano music, the “Thunderbird” 
Suite for orchestra and a three-act Indian 
opera, “Daoma,”. is a matter of which 
many of those who applaud the opening 
bars of “The Land of the Sky-Blue 
Water” at recitals are, doubtless, serene- 
ly ignorant. These same persons, more- 
over, have greater appreciation for this 
pretty confection than for so immeasure- 
ably finer a lyric as “The Moon Drops 
Low.” The more discriminating in Sat- 
urday’s audience might, on listening to 
the best passages of “Shanewis’—the 
pages tinctured with Indian influence— 
have wished earnestly that the manage- 
ment had seen its way clear to a pro- 
duction of “Daoma.” It is decidedly un- 
fortunate that some misguided persons 
have brought the Indian into such oper- 
atic disrepute. There seems to prevail a 
vicious and ineradicable belief that be- 
cause certain operas concerning aborigi- 
nal Americans-were bad, Indian operas 
are on principle undesirable. Yet this is 
the extremity of prejudicial unreason. All 
things being equal, a good opera con- 
cerning Indians should bear within it- 
self the capacity for pleasing no less 
than one about Japanese, East Indians, 
Madagascans, Mexicans or ancient Egyp- 
tians and Hebrews. Mr. Cadman has 
been at great pains to demonstrate that 
“Shanewis,” despite Indian accessories 
and pervenanes, is not an Indian opera. 
To the present commentator, for one, it 
would be better still for a richer and 
more penetrating Indian flavor. A public 
which allows itself to be cheerfully be- 
guiled by the exoticism of “Marouf,” 
“Prince Igor” and the “Coq d’Or” should 
not shy at the characteristic melodic, 
rhythmic or instrumental effects of the 
Western brand. 


A Poor Libretto 


Should “Shanewis” fail to thrive at 
the Metropolitan its defection will be 
chargeable to a millstone in the shape of 
a pitiable libretto. Like Victor Herbert, 


Scene from Act I, “Shanewis.” 


though it contains emotional possibilities 
of a conventionally useful sort, suffers 
from the drawbacks inseparable from any 
narrative in a modern setting—draw- 
backs not universally admitted, but none 
the less deleterious for that reason. It is 
simply the old question of what may and 
may not be sung, of whether common- 
places and colloquialisms are susceptible 
to lyrical declamation. There has been 
much throwing about of brains on the 
subject by persons at odds with Wag- 
ner’s theory on the matter and with the 
beliefs of other operatic masters as illus- 
trated in their best works. “Louise” and 
“Madama Butterfly” are the arch ex- 
amples invoked by dissenters from the 
Wagnerian belief that nothing should be 
sung which can with equal effect pbe 
spoken. Yet these are precisely the ex- 
ceptions that prove the rule. The more 
opera strives to approximate realism— 
literalism, to be more exact—the more 
its artificiality obtrudes itself on the 
imagination. The practical test always 
puts argument on this point to silence. 

Nelle Richmond Eberhart—Mr. Cad- 
man’s literary collaborator for fifteen 
years—has not escaped the difficulties of 
her position. Her personages indulge 
in lavish “every-day talk,” much of 
which, in this case, is couched in a stilted 
verbiage suggesting the conventional 
translations of foreign opera _ books. 
The guests at Mrs. J. Asher Everton’s 
house party in her California bungalow 
sing some amazing thirgs and have, 
besides,.a_ perfectly startling faculty 
for seasoning their very mundane dis- 
course with fights into extraordinary 
imagery and _ pseudo-poetic turns of 
phrase such as folks at a fashionable 











The Story of “ Shanewis” 





Everton. 
bungalow. 


proved false. 








Shanewis, a beautiful Indian girl, has been musically educated and other- 
wise befriended by a wealthy widow of Southern Cali’ornia, Mrs. J. Asher 
She is invited by her benefactres: to summer with: her at her 

Arrived there, she delights the other guests by her singing. 
Lionel, who is engaged to Amy, Mrs. Everton’s daughter, promptly makes 
love to Shanewis, who not knowing of his engagement listens to his 
plea. In the second scene Lionel has followed Shanewis to an Indian Reser- 
vation in Oklahoma. He is found there by Mrs. Everton and Amy. Shane- 
wis, learning the truth, turns from him. 
Harjo, a fanatical young Indian devoted to Shanewis, shoots him dead with 
an arrow, which he had previously given the maiden to use if ever her lover 


As he is about to leave, Philip 














Mr. Cadman contrives to rise superior to 
his text. But again, like the composer of 
“Natoma,” he gives strong evidence of 
imperviousness to literary values as well 
as to mistaken notions of what consti- 
tutes legitimate material for‘ operatic 
usage. The story of the vocally gifted 
Shanewis, who gains the love of an -in- 
constant cad only to renounce him on 
discovering that he is betrothed to an- 
other (a tale suggested by the Princess 
Tsianina Redfeather, herself educated 
in the institutions of white folks), 


week-end party are, as everyone knows, 
especially addicted to! But then full 
dress and evening gowns on the oper- 
atic stage are no less “utterly utter” 
than this type of conversation. Ques- 
tions of this’ nature aside, the libretto is 
slight in matter and void of dramatic 
conflict or interest:. Obviously purport- 
ing to touch in some degree’ the conflict 
of races—a reversible “Madama Butter- 
fly”—it fails of any conclusion because 
of its tenuousness and an amateurish 
and infantile handling that allows even 





such possibilities as there are to slip by 
virtually unused. This is the more re- 
grettable, as Mr. Cadman has written 
charming music—not music of search- 
ing account, of illimitable depths or sur- 
passing distinction, but ingratiating, 
fluent and characteristic, occasionally of 
decided vigor and not devoid of pictorial 
imagination. The young composer pos- 
sesses a sense of the theater—possesses 
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Sophie Bras!au, as “Shanewis,” in Act I 
of Cadman’s Opera 


it in greater degree, for that matter, 
than any American represented here in 
the past ten or twelve years, with the 
sole exception of Victor Herbert. This 
thing alone promises admirably for Mr. 
Cadman’s future career as a writer 
of operas. It denotes a gift at: once 
intuitive and indispensable. It. has 
guided him aright in the treatment of 
such a libretto—a lyrical treatment, in 
facile melodic vein rather than an effort 
at forcible dramatic handling, such as 
Victor Herbert succumbed to in “Made- 


leine.” 
The Music 


The constituent elements of the score 
are Indian and the suavely lyric. Yet the 
score does not suffer from an ineffectual] 
welding of styles, It is surprisingly con- 














































Photo by Whit 
From Left to Right: Giuseppe Bamboschek, Sophie Braslau (“Shanewis”), Paul Althouse 
(“Lionel”), Kathleen Howard (“Mrs. Everton”), Marie Sundelius (“Amy”) 


sistent. In utilizing and in contrasting 
these elements, the composer displays, on 
the whole, a genuine comprehension of 
operatic requirements—declamatory anid 
instrumental—and the procedure neces- 
sary to fulfill them. He writes idiomatic 
ally for the voice and with spontaneity, 
transparence and_ surety of effect 
for the orchestra, contriving a balanc 
between the two quite over and above 
any other native composer exploited by 
the Metropolitan—not even barring 
Mr. Herbert. The love music which oc- 
cupies a large part of the first scene 
flows in smooth and expansive cantilena. 
It is melody of the sweep and 
character of Puccini’s long-breathed 
periods, Italianate to a degree, but 
neither insincere nor  bombastically 
inflated. The whole duo of Lionel and 
Shanewis and the following scene be- 
tween the first-named and Amy should 
lay hold on popular fancy by the ex 
treme frankness of its melodic movement. 
These pages will command the respect 
also of musicians for the taste with 
which Mr. Cadman has avoided trivial- 
ity, where a slight step might have led 
to its provocation. But the composer !s 
no mere imitator. He has melody of 
his own stamp and seal. w 

The pure Indian contributions, which 
at his hands, have undergone var) 
ing degrees of sophistication-and d 
velopment, can be traced in the trenchant 
theme heard at the beginning of the 
prelude and several times during t) 
opera; the two charming songs sung !! 
the first scene by the heroine (which 
might well win favor as recital nun 
bers)—the first, the “Spring Song 
the Robin Woman,” being based on 4 
Tshimian legend, the second an Ojibwa) 
Canoe Song without any alteration wha' 
soever; the delicious intermezzo, some- 
what Moussorgskian, and a mag: 
nificently stark Osage  ceremon!:! 
song with syncopated rhythms 
“Scotch snap” given in the pow-wow 
scene by a quartet of flaming-haire’ 
“medicine men” and _ punctuated 
vigorously shaken gourd rattles. 1° 
pages marked by these melodies 0° 
themes are, perhaps, the most valuable '' 
the score and certainly the most (4's 
tinctive. The introduction, a_ bb: 
liantly instrumented episode, establishes 
a mood and closes with chords score? 
in a fashion charmingly reminiscent °f 
the “Lohengrin” prelude. The “Spring 
Song,” with fetching piano accompa 
ment on the stage mingling with the « 
icate orchestral sounds, curiously 
sembles Russian folk-melody, and 1° 
“Canoe” song exceeds it in: fascinatio” 
The intermezzo could become as popu ‘' 
as the:ones from the “Jewels of ‘"! 
Madonna,” though musically it ranks 
finitely higher. 


¢ 


Further: Indian Features Desirabl: 


Mr. Cadman’s. fear of writing an ‘ 
dian opera”. apparently kept him f 
elaborating the pow-wow, which op" 
the second scene, beyond its present 
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its. But it could so easily be made the 
most engrossing episode in the whole 
opera that its brief dinfensions are to be 
leplored. Whether or not it offers an 
authentic replication of such ceremonies 
~and some who have witnessed them 
juestioned the presence of so large a host 
f white spectators as well as the draped 
booths of the ice-cream and lemonade 
venders, no less than the absence of 
“boiled dogs” and lascivious dances—a 
greater abundance of aboriginal features 
would materially have benefited the 
whole scene—the more as after it there 
is a decrescendo of interest till the end, 
mitigated only by the absorbing passage 
issigned to Shanewis. It is surprising 
that some ceremonial dances, with drum 
and tom-tom effects, were not intro- 
luced. Surprising, too, that Mr. Cad- 
nan should have denied himself the use 
f further Indian melodies and such 
iovel instrumental touches as might be 
upplied by Indian flageolets. Doubtless 
ie would have utilized them with rare 
kill. His orchestration as it stands shows 
onstant translucence, grace and elas- 
‘ticity. The harmony, though unmarked 
y essentially new departures, never 
ails of sensitive touches. The work- 
lanship displays alert fancy and sea- 
oned skill. Once or twice a harmony 
r a turn of phrase suggests Edward 
lacDowell. Mr. Cadman has not char- 
‘terized his personages in music. Ex- 
pt Shanewis none of them has a tonal 
vhysiognomy. Perhaps he instinctively 
cognized their insignificance and the 
itility of. any such attempt in so undra- 
atic a libretto. 


The Performance 


The performance and production had 
uch to commend them. Also some fea- 


ires not entirely beyond reproach. 

















From Left to Right: Thomas Chalmers (“Philip Harjo”)—with Bow—the Medicine Men, 


Braslau (“Shanewis”) and Mr. Althouse (“Lionel”) 


Scenically, the first half of the opera 
was better than the second. The sun- 
parlor of Mrs, Everton’s bungalow, rich- 


ly furnished, its great French windows 
opening upon a garden facing the moon- 
lit Pacific was handsome and to the pur- 


Photo @ Mishkin 


Principals in “Dance in Place Congo”: Ottokar Bartik (“Numa”), Rosina Galli 
(“Aurore”) and Giuseppe Bonfiglio (“Ramon”) 


Bada, Bloch, Audisio and Laurenti, Miss 


pose. The Indian reservation in Okla- 
homa, where the pow-wow is staged, 
would have impressed the spectator more 
powerfully if whoever painted it had 
evinced a greater feeling for spatial 
effects and perspective. The _ tepees 
seemed all of one size, though placed at 
varying distances and such a butte as 
raised its head in the background never 
was between Arizona and Montana. Had 
the stage manager taken pains to avoid 
crowding the stage in this act, as was 
done, the front part, with the drooping 
pepper tree, the Totem pole bearing the 
Omaha symbol of the rising sun and the 
booths and wigwams would have com- 
bined in a more striking picture. 

Eleventh-hour illness prevented Alice 
Gentle, who was to have sung the 
title rédle, from singing it. It was 
undertaken, however, by Sophie Bras- 
lau, to whose admirable qualities the 
Metropolitan and its patrons are only 
beginning to awaken. The young con- 
tralto learned the role in an incredibly 
short space Under the circumstances, 
an indifferent performance would not 
have been surprising. Yet Miss Bras- 
lau sang the music superbly and enacted 
the part with rare intelligence and au- 
thority. She will grow in it unquestion- 
ably, but even in its present state her 
impersonation is worthy of all respect. 
More than one artist has gained fame for 
less of an undertaking. Scarcely less 
beautiful was Marie Sundelius’s singing 
in the colorless part of Amy. Kathleen 
Howard made a conspicuous figure of 
the affluent Mrs. Everton, though she 
appeared not at all at ease in her eve- 
ning gown. 

There is but one conspicuous male 
role in “Shanewis,” that of Lionel, the 
Indian, Philip Harjo, who contrives his 
death, being but a subsidiary personage. 
Paul Althouse sang the music vigorously, 
though, on the whole, well and presented 
a fairly colorable embodiment. Mr. 
Chalmers sang the brief part of Philip 
Harjo befittingly; Messrs. Bada, Audi- 
sio, Bloch and Laurenti were the quar- 
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tet of “medicine men” and Mmes. Tif- 
fany, Arden, White and Warwick 
High School Girls. Mr. Moranzoni en- 
tered admirably into the spirit of Mr. 
Cadman’s score. A conscientious record 
requires the sorrowful admission that 
the enunciation of everyone save, per- 
haps, Mr. Althouse and Miss Braslau, 
was in large part unintelligible. 


“The Dance in Place Congo” 
In considering Henry Gilbert’s “Dance 


in Place Congo” it is very necessary to 


introduce the topic with something of an 
apologia for the gifted Boston composer. 
The work as visualized on the Metropol- 
itan stage appears, according to a suffi- 
ciently open secret, to be something quite 
alien to Mr. Gilbert’s own conception. 
Alterations and inventions of various 
sorts have, it would appear, so obscured 
the composer’s purpose that charges 
against the choreographic proceedings 
cannot be laid heavily against him. As 
music, the work is powerful, variegated, 
brilliant and inextinguishably alive—a 
large conception, large executed. As 
a terpsichorean spectacle it has anima- 
tion, picturesqueness and color to com- 
mend it. But as a complete and rounded 
art product it is so vague and so de- 
ficient in apparent aim that the spec- 
tator is to a large extent perplexed with 
regard to the precise purpose of the 
thing. 

Mr. Gilbert wrote the work originally 
as a symphonic poem. Once finished, he 
found it dramatic enough for stage pres- 
entation. He devised a scenario based 
upon descriptions by George W. Cable, 
which concerned the riotous dances in 
the now obliterated Place Congo on the 
outskirts of New Orleans—dances and 
doings in which negroes, half-breeds, In- 
dians, Spaniards, Creoles and adventur- 
ers of all kinds joined and which culmi- 
nated in outbursts of barbaric emotion 
and all that could be associated with such 
emotion. The fame of these revels spread 
and gentle folk came to look on—presum- 
ably at a safe distance. Ottokar Bartik, 
under whose supervision the piece was 
produced, made modifications in the orig- 
inal scenario, The story, as it now 
stands, tells of the beautiful quadroon, 


Ensemble of the Gilbert Ballet, “Dance in Place Congo” 


Aurore. She is beloved by Remon, but 
another suitor, Numa, seeks to obtain 
her for himself. He consults a Voodoo 
fortune teller, who prophesies his death. 
As the jealous Numa is about to assail 
Remon the nine o’clock bell, calling the 
slaves to their quarters, rings. Numa 
rushes at Remon and Aurore stabs him. 
But the curtain falls on a scene of tragic 
foreboding as a slave driver appears 
with uplifted whip to cow the gathering 
multitude of blacks. 

Even with a previous knowledge of 
these facts in mind it was difficult last 
week to discover what the whole busi- 
ness on the stage was about, so effective- 
ly was the original tale veiled in its 
present enactment. The audience found 
pleasure, it is true, in the motley crew 
on the stage, the negroes, quadroons, 
mulattos, Creoles, the water-melon de- 
vouring peemaneinnies, the slave-drivers, 
the Southern planters and others who 
might have stepped out of the pages of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” And the scenery, 
with its background of lagoon and bayou, 
with the distant spires of New Or- 
leans showing through the cypresses, 
while pigeons and an imposing flamingo 
worked overtime flying back and forth, 
offered a sight to be admired. But the 
dances and the various and sundry orgi- 
astic and fleshly happenings were carried 
out in a style all the more Italian as it 
sought to be negro. But for their com- 
plexions and costumes the revelers might 
have been Neapolitans. Indeed, they 
were Neapolitans or Sicilians with a thin 
veneer of Louisiana camouflage. The 
characteristic negro walks, steps, hip- 
swayings and other corporeal undulations 
conveyed precious little illusion of the 
real thing. Miss Galli as Aurore, Mr. 
Bonfiglio 4s Remon and Mr. Bartik as 
Numa looked picturesque. But they 
were not of New Orleans or of any place 
within many weary leagues of it. 

Interest centered, after all, in the 
gorgeous music of Mr. Gilbert. Its pic- 
turesque quality, its force, its variety of 
rhythm, color, harmonic and melodic 
effect raise it to a much higher plane 
than his scintillant “Comedy Overture.” 
Five Creole themes—one of them the 
“Bamboula” which Coleridge - Taylor 
used, though with a difference—form the 
thematic substance of the work, which is 
freely developed, but stoutly. built in 
form, magnificent in orchestration, ex- 
tremely advanced in harmonic, modula- 
tory and instrumental device. And the 
emotional range of this music is far- 
reaching. It has a tragic, fatalistic, pas- 
sionate quality, by turns languorous, 
brutal, exhilarating, crude, sensuous or 


obviously vulgar. But always it pul- 
sates, and ceaselessly shimmers or burns 


with vivid tints. The tremendous 
exuberance, the cutting accents, the 
striking employment of syncopations 


stamp on the work remarkably faithful 
ethnographic features. A rare inter- 
pretative racial document, truly! Mr. 
Monteux, who conducted, grasped toler- 
ably well the savage spirit of the hotly 
pulsing and richly designed creation. 
HERBERT F.. PEYSER. 





Verdict of Daily Paper Critics 


Mr. Cadman’s music was a surprise to 
many who knew him only as composer of 
graceful songs. His opera proved a succes- 
sion of songs, a constant delight in this re- 
spect, less successful in its treatment of dia- 
logue, which was brief, and less sustained in 
its climax, which cried for more poetic text.— 
The “Times.” 

Mr. Cadman’s opera is in some respects the 
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best native work that has been sung at tl 
Metropolitan.—The “Herald.” 

Mr. Cadman is fond of melodious and flue: 
music, which is the sort of music he writes 
The “World.” 

Mr. Cadman has handled his material wit! 
no mean amount of skill. He has shown : 
greater command of the technic of opera 
than any of his predecessors among th: 
American composers introduced at the Met 
ropolitan, and while his music is not alway) 
distinguished, it is by reason of judgment i 
its treatment never, or rarely at any rat: 
without direct and simple effectiveness.—T hi: 
“Sun. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “Shanewis 
which had its premiére on Saturday, is u! 
doubtedly the best opera ever composed 
America, with the exception of Victor H¢ 
bert’s ““Natoma.’—The “Evening Post.” 

The audience took rather coldly to “Th: 
Dance in Place Congo”’—even Mr. Gilber'! 
before the curtain was applauded tempe! 
ately. But there is really something in th: 
music.—The ‘Globe.’ 

Mr. Gilbert’s music, weird, fascinating 
making use of negro melodies, breakdown: 
and among other things “Bamboula,” ju 
fits—The “Evening World.” 





REISS’S RESIGNATION DUE TO ‘*POLICIES’’ 


Ex-President of “American 
Singers’’ Differed with 
Colleagues 


Albert Reiss, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, ,has turned over to 
MusicAL AMERICA for publication, the 
correspondence which passed between 
him and the directors of the Society of 


American Singers with regard to his 
resignation from the organization. The 
letters are, in part, as follows: 


_ “As I am not willing to execute pol- 
icies which are to my mind detrimental 
to the welfare and high standing of your 
company, I take the necessary conse- 
quence and resign herewith as president 
and general manager of the Society of 
American Singers. 

“May I add that I do so with regret? 
I take pride in pointing out to you the 
excellent state of prosperity my man- 
agement has brought to you. I leave 
the company as a recognized artistic in- 
stitution and with a bank-account that 
covers every cent paid by the stockhold- 
ers in the treasury. I wish you every 
possible success in the future!” 


The Society of American Singers an- 
swered as follows: 


“My Dear Mr. Reiss: 
_ “As secretary of the Society of Amer- 
ican Singers, I beg to notify you that at 


a meeting of the Board of Directors he! 
yesterday, March 7, 1918, your resign: 
tion as president and general manage’ 
of the society was duly accepted. Ma) 
I take pride in pointing out to you t!« 
ou, on behalf of the society and the 
oard of Directors, the regret that you 
deemed it necessary to take such actio”. 
and to express to you their admirati! 
and appreciation of your splendid ser 
ices to the society since its inception? 

“T am quite sure you will apprecia': 
the fact that the society will always ow: 
you a large debt of gratitude. 

“IT remain very sincerely yours, 

“HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
“Secretary. 


That Mr. Reiss’s resignation and t' 
election of Mr. Hinshaw as president 2" 
purely a business transaction and ha 
no connection whatever with any qu«> 
tion of nationality was stated by Da‘ ° 
Bispham, who has been prominent in t"¢ 
society since its inception in the autu!’ 
of 1916. 

According to the New York Even 
Sun, Mr. Bispham said: : 

“There is no need of denying that * ' 
Reiss is no longer an officer of the 
ciety. If we were to put on an op’ 
to-morrow, however, we would ask -°'' 
Reiss to sing in it. The shift in ‘°° 
presidency and management is a mat 
of business and that is all. Mr. F "- 
shaw has bought Mr. Reiss’s shares #4 
through holding the majority of the ©)" 
poration stock becomes the chief of 
organization,” 
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ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA 
MAY BE DISBANDED 


Deficit For This Season Has Not 
Been Fully Met — Dis- 
cuss Situation 


St. Louis, Mo., March 21.—There was 

considerable stir in musical circles this 
veek when it was learned that the exec- 
itive committee of the St. Louis Sym- 
whony Orchestra will hold a meeting 
some day next week, at which time no 
loubt will be discussed the matter of 
he probable abandonment of the orches- 
ra next season on account of a lack 
if sufficient support. The orchestra’s 
leficit this year, amounting to about 
$45,000, has not as yet been entirely met. 
\lthough the season sale of tickets for 
the regular symphony concerts was 
»reater this year than ever before, the 
sale of seats for single performances 
and also for the Sunday “pop” concerts 
fell off considerably. 

At the beginning of the season there 
was some apprehension as to whether 
the season would be carried through, but 
this was put to flight when the commit- 
tee in charge secured twenty-one sub- 
scriptions of $1,000 each, thus assuring 
practically one-half of the annual deficit. 

In discussing the situation, Mr. George 
Markham, one of the vice-presidents, 
stated “that it was not the intention of 
any of the officers to allow the orchestra 
to disband, but if the support was not 
forthcoming from the patrons and guar- 
antors, it would be impossible to extend 
the orchestra for another season. It has 
been the custom always in the past to 
make an announcement about this time 
for the next year, but the executive com- 
mittee have deemed it wise to withhold 
such announcement until the actual ex- 
penses of the orchestra can be assured 
by a sufficient guarantee.” 

Artistically, the orchestra has_ been 
better this season than ever before under 
the guiding hand of Max Zach. This 
suecess has been fraught with many dif- 
ficulties, among which was a sort of un- 
rest in the orchestra and the constant 
unpleasant dealing with union officials 
here, who have protested against the im- 
portation of outside men to take chairs 
that might have been filled by local men. 
In almost every instance, however, the 
judgment seems to have been in favor of 
the new men. H. W. C. 


MUSIC THRIVES IN WEST 











Vera Brady-Shipman, Chicago Manager, 
Returns from Booking Tour 


Cuicaco, March 24.—Vera Brady- 
Shipman, concert manager, has just re- 
turned from a successful trip through 
the Western States, the results of which 
show an exceptional interest of the peo- 
ple there in good music. Mrs. Shipman 
booked dates for several of her artists, 
including Lucien Muratore, Warren 
Proctor, Permelia Gale, Edna Gunnar 
Peterson, Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, Vera 
Poppe, Amy Emerson Neill and George 
O’Connell. In most cases series of dates 
were procured for the artists. _ 

“I was especially impressed with the 
splendid commercial conditions I found 
in the territory I visited and also with 
the keen interest being taken in musical 
events of the first class,” says Mrs. Ship- 
man. “Some of the big artists who ap- 
peared in the States of the West while 
I was on tour played to crowded houses 
and it was delightful to find how splen- 
didly the people appreciate music. 





Frothingham Bureau Closed During 


War 


Word has been received by the office 
of John W. Frothingham, Inc., that 
Major Frothingham’s absence avroad 
will be extended indefinitely, owing to 
the far-reaching work which he has 
undertaken under commission from the 
Red Cross, for relief and reconstruction 
in Serbia. It has, therefore, been deemed 
expedient, for the duration of the war, 
to suspend the activities of his concert 
bureau in this city, which, however, he 
hopes to resume after the termination of 


he war. 


Becker Patriotic Hymn for Festival 


Gustav L. Becker, the pianist and com- 
poser, received word on Monday that his 
patriotic hymn, “The Herald of Free- 
lom,” had been accepted by the Newark 
Festival management for performance at 
the festival in Newark, N. J., on May 2. 
The words of the hymn were written by 
Fanny Granger Becker. 














HONORED BY NEW YORK’S MAYOR, 
PADEREWSKI TELLS OF POLES’ AIMS 





























The Polish Mission at the City Hall of New York. Left to Right: Major Josef Kozlowski, Ignace Paderewski and Captain 


me 
HE Polish Military Commissicn made 
a formal call upon Mayor Hylan at 
the City Hall on March 23 and were 
welcomed with much ceremony. The 
Polish flag, a golden eagle on a crimson 
ground, flew from a staff next to the 
Stars and Stripes. 
With the commissioners was the 


pianist, Ignace Jan Paderewski, repre- 
sentative of the Provisional Polish Gov- 
ernment, and a number of Poles. Mr. 
Paderewski made a speech in reply to 
Mayor Hylan’s greeting and was 


Martin 


roundly applauded. He said in part: 

“The Irish regiments will win free- 
dom for Ireland on the battlefields of 
Flanders, France, and Alsace-Lorraine. 
The Poles will be with the United States 
and for the United States. They will 
stand behind the President and the fight- 
ing men for your cause and for our cause, 
which is the cause of mankind. We are 
but the symbols of a race and of a coun- 
try whose body has been mutilated, but 
not enslaved. The aim of the war is 
justice for the oppressed peoples of all 
nations and for freedom for all nations. 
Liberty must conquer.” 


Count Josef Poniatowski said that the 
spirit which animated Poland today was 
the same as that which stirred France in 
1793, the uays of the Revolution. 

In the evening a banquet was given the 
commissioners at the Hotel McAlpin. 
The guests of honor were Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, Major Josef F. Kozlowski, 
Captain Henry Wagner, who was wound- 
ed at the Marne; Captain Stanislaus 
Grodski, one of the three officers of the 
114th Russian Infantry now alive, and 
Lieutenant Jack O’Brien, who wears six 
decorations for personal bravery, a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Legion. 





AUER PROVES HE IS 
STILL A VIRTUOSO 


Famous Pedagogue Makes His 
American Début in Recital— 
Virility Colors Art 


Leopold Auer, Violin Recital, Carnegie 
Hall, Saturday Afternoon, March 23. 
Wanda Bogutzka-Stein at the Piano. 
The Program: 


Sonata for Violin, A Major, Handel; 
Violin Solo, Andante in C Major, Ga- 
votte in E Major, Bach; Concerto, Nar- 
dini; Sonata for Violin, G Major, Loca- 
i, Serenade, Haydn-Auer; Chaconne, 
Vitali. 





When Leopold Auer, the famous Rus- 
sian master violinist, made his Amer- 
ican début at Carnegie Hall coinciden- 
tally with the premiére at the Metropol- 
itan of Cadman’s opera, it might have 
seemed as though the latter event would 
monopolize all interest. But the attend- 
ance and subsequent atmosphere in Car- 
negie Hall bore evidence to the violin 
interest in general that prevails in New 
York, notwithstanding an opera pre- 
miére, and the interest in especial for 


this master of so many younger masters 
of the violin, who for years have been 
delighting thousands upon thousands in 
this country. 

When Auer introduced his program 
with the Handel variations — Mme. 
Bogutzka-Stein co-operating at the piano 
with splendid musicianship and touch, 


the virtuoso’s tone seemed scarcely as 

liable and insinuating as one might 
ave desired. As he progressed, how- 
ever, it soon became evident how errone- 
ous such a supposition was. The man- 
ner in which he perceptibly inspired his 
steadily increasing audience to the state 
of enthusiastic interest by the subtle in- 
fluence of his consummate finish was 
yee | less than hypnotic. Very soon 
the old bard’s tone seemed to grow, as- 
suming in its voluptuous fullness an al- 
most organ-like quality. Not the slight- 
est accessory sound marred the smooth- 
ness and elasticity of his bowing, his 
intonation continuin ure throughout. 
And when one noted the apparent sim- 
plicity with which the most difficult runs, 
double-stops and intricate passages were 
interwoven, with a simplicity denoting 
supreme mastery, one could understand 
Auer’s greatness as a pedagogue. 

His grasp of every work is broad, at 
times overwhelming and always charac- 
terized by consummate taste. His versa- 
tility of styles seems as unlimited as his 
technical ability. When the Andante of 
Nardini’s Concerto is played with so 
much expressiveness and feeling and, on 
the other hand, the Allegro and espe- 
cially the last spirited Allegro are pre- 
sented so clearly, but with so much viril- 
ity withal, one of a truth is content to 
listen to a concert of old masters ex- 
clusively. Admirable was the ensemble 
of Auer and Mme. Bogutzka-Stein in 
Locatelli’s Sonata. 

Mme. Bogutzka-Stein proved herself 
a pianist of notable pianistic accomplish- 
ment, combining with her finished tech- 
nique a yoetoune degree of musician- 
ship an artistic conception. The 
Haydn Serenade, expressively supple- 
mented by the Auer transcription, the 
artists played with so much graceful 
charm that the audience was obviously 
impressed. Professor Auer was the re- 


cipient of many elaborate floral offerings, 
which, amusingly enough and in contra- 
distinction to many others—pre-eminent- 
ly of the gentler sex—he rushed off the 
platform with all expediency. With the 
effective playing of the Vitali Chaconne, 
finished in every detail, though possibly 
not manifesting the same vigor as when 
Auer played it years ago, the momen- 
tous recital was Comnabs to a conclusion, 
to be followed by the inevitable number 
of encores. ©. PB, d. 


ARMY’S MUSICAL NEED 





Patriotic Citizens Asked to Donate In- 
struments for Men in Camp 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 23.—Have 
ant a ukulele or phonograph in your 

ome? 

If you have, the American Army wants 
to borrow them for the duration of the 
war. Banjos, violins, guitars, harmon- 
icas and, of course, records for the 
phonographs can be used, too. In fact, 
any instrument that will yield melody 
is wanted. 

The need for the musical instruments 
is greatest in the small, isolated army 
camps and naval stations which have 
no entertainments, and where the sol- 
diers and sailors have only their guns 
and thoughts for company. In these 
places any number of men have been 
found who can play, but have been un- 
able to exercise their talents because of: 
the lack of instruments. 

A list of the camps and stations where 
instruments are wanted has been pre- 
pared by the Commissions on Training 
Camp Activities of the War and Navy 
Departments, which have charge of mu- 
sic in the war camps. This list will be 
furnished on request. > 

Use for any number of instruments 
can be found, the ‘commissions announce. 
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Mabel Garrison Successfully 
Essays “Lucia”? on Brief Notice 





Offerings of the Week 





Soprano Admired in First Appearance in Réle at Metropolitan— 
Appears at Special Matinée for Opera Emergency Fund—Other 

















SPECIAL matinée was given on 
March 21 for the benefit of the 
Opera Emergency Fund, the perform- 
ance including the third act of “Aida,” 
the Mad Scene from “Lucia,” the first 
act of “Pagliacci” and the Walpurgis 
Night scene from “Faust.” In “Aida” 
._Misses Muzio and Robeson were heard, 
and Messrs. Martinelli and Whitehill, 
the latter replacing Mr. Chalmers, who 
was ill and unable to appear. In 
“Pagliacci,” Miss Easton gave a charm- 
ing performance of Nedda, singing with 
great beauty of tone and adding another 
to her splendid dramatic characteriza- 
tions. Mr. Caruso and Mr. De Luca 
both repeated their excellent work, and 
Mario Laurenti sang a very good Silvio. 
Miss Garrison as Lucia substituted at 
the last moment for Mme. Barrientos, 
who was indisposed.- She sang with a 
clarity of tone which was very grateful 
to the ear and her coloratura was im- 
peccable. Also, without a trace of nerv- 
ousness she made the part dramatically 
effective, although it was her first ap- 
arance in the réle at this house. Mr. 
ardonés also did his scene very well. 
The Walpurgis Ballet brought the per- 


formance to an effective close. 
(J. A. H.) 


“Tre Re” Repeated 


The second performance of “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re” at the Metropolitan on Fri- 
day evening had the additional interest 
of a “Caruso night” to draw an audi- 
ence that reached capacity. Mr. Caruso’s 
impersonation of Avito, while not the 
most congenial réle in which he has been 
heard this season, was received with 
marked enthusiasm. Claudia Muzio 
again sustained admirably the rdle of 
Fiora, and Mr. Amato gave an even 
more admirable portrayal of Manfredo 
than he did on the first presentation of 
Montemezzi’s work. Jose Mardones as 
Archibaldo, in which Adamo Didur was 
heard in the first presentation, sang the 
part with conviction and dignity. Ad- 
mirably sustained also were the char- 
acters of Flaminio by Angelo Bada and 
Ancella by Helen Kanders, and minor 
roles by Pietro Audisio, Marie Tiffany, 
Lila Robeson and Cecil Arden. Mr. 
Moranzoni again gave his admirable 
reading of the score. (M. S.) 


“Rigoletto” 


For the fifth time this season Verdi’s 
“Rigoletto” was put on at the Metro- 
olitan Monday night. And again the 
arge attendance and the ready recep- 
tiveness of the public testified to the es- 
teem in which this popular opera is held, 
an opera which has become hackneyed 
by the very reason of its melodic wealth. 
Mr. Moranzoni conducted with consider- 
able spirit in part. Mr. Lazaro as the 
Duke displayed his splendid tenor voice 
to the delight of the standing room. Mlle. 
Barrientos sang Gilda with flexible so- 
prano and Leon Rothier sang and acted 
Sparafucile with distinction—rather too 
much so for the rowdyish cut-throat. 

The Rigoletto of Mr. De Luca is a 
masterpiece of singing pure and simple, 
without being stirringly dramatic or 
vitally forceful. His exquisite but dis- 
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tinctly lyrical baritone evinces but 
little of the demoniacal harshness ex- 
pected of the sinister but compelling 
hunchback. Flora Perini was an entic- 
ing Maddalena. The celebrated quartet 
in the last act was rendered very music- 
ally though vocally scarcely as effective 
as on other occasions. The mise-en-scéne, 
purporting to be effective, evinced an il- 
logical moment here and there. A half 
dozen or so of adventurous courtiers, for 
example, playing a practical joke on 
Rigoletto may be believable where this 
phalanx of twenty-five or _ thirty, 
obviously in Rigoletto’s way, would not 
be. Furthermore, a proper grouping of 
the cavaliers in the Duke’s palace might 
also not be amiss. (O. P. J.) 

Giordano’s “Mme. Sans-Géne” was 
given on the evening of March 20 with 
Mme. Farrar as Katherine Hubscher, 
Mr. Martinelli as Lefebvre and Mr. 
Amato as Napoleon, and the minor réles 
sung by the usual cast. Mr. Papi con- 
ducted. 

Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff” ‘was 
sung on ‘thursday evening, March 21, 
for the sixth time this season. Mmes. 
Homer and Delaunois, and Messrs. 
Didur, Althouse and Rothier sang the 
principal réles, and the rest of the cast 
was as at former representations. Mme. 
Homer was in excellent voice and has 
never been heard to better advantage 
than in her one brief scene. The chorus 


also sang exceedingly well. 
(J. A. H.) 


GIRL SCOUTS WANT 
A MARCHING SONG 


Ask Musical Alliance to Invite 
Composers to Submit One— 
Noted Judges Selected 


Through the Musical Alliance of the 
United States invitation has been ex- 
tended to American composers to pro- 
vide the Girl Scouts with a suitable 
marching song. Dr. Abby Porter Leland, 
director at the National Headquarters 
of this organization, 527 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, has declared that the thou- 
sands of girl members are handicapped 
for the lack of appropriate and inspiring 
music for use in camp, at meetings and 
on the march. The Girl Scout organiza- 
tion, now established in 509 cities, is six 
years old, and its members have dis- 
tinguished themselves in Liberty Loan 
campaigns, Red Cross work, helping the 
Food Administration by selling war 
bread, and demonstrating cookery and 
canning methods and in numerous other 


ways. Its officers are: Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson, honorary president; Mrs. Juliette 
Low, president; Mrs. Arthur Osgood 
Choate, first vice-president; Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover, second vice-president, and Ed- 
ward H. Coy, treasurer. 

The choice of the three most inspiring 
and appropriate songs sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Musical Alliance before noon 
on Saturday, June 1, will be left to the 
following judges: The distinguished com- 
posers, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Gena Brans- 
combe, Fay Foster, Harriet Ware and 
Margaret Ruthven Lang, who will pass 
upon the merits of the compositions sub- 
mitted, jointly with a committee of the 
Girl Scout organization, which will be 
represented by Ada M. Gates, Ellen Mary 
Cassatt and Mrs. John Henry Hammond. 
Arrangements for the publication of the 
selected songs will be left for decision 
between the composers thereof and the 
executive board of the Girl Scouts, the 
composers retaining property rights in 
the compositions. 

The American Girl Scouts are the out- 
growth of the Girl Guides of England. 
Like the Boy Scouts of America, whose 
ideals they share, the girls’ organization 
was the idea of Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, who organized both. About 6,000 
girls who had sought membership in the 
Boy Scouts were organized separately 
by Agnes Baden-Powell. Mrs. Juliette 
Low becoming interested, returned to 
her native city of Savannah in 1912 to 











form the American Girl Guides. Prompt 
success attended this effort, and an or- 
ganization was soon under way. The 
Girl Guides, however, insisted on being 
called Girl Scouts and thus it was in- 
corporated in Washington. 

Aside from the satisfaction in provid- 
ing so fine an organization as that of 
these patriotic girls with a song to be 
perpetually used as their own, strong 
inducement is given the composer in the 
opportunities of having the accepted 
song widely popularized. It is suggested 
that simplicity, originality and inspiring 
quality in words and music be permitted 
to guide those desiring to send manu- 
scripts. 


OPERA ENDS IN BROOKLYN 








Miss Sundelius Sings in Metropolitan’s 
Final “Carmen” 


The Brooklyn Metropolitan season 
closed on Saturday evening, March 23, 
with a brilliant performance of “Car- 
men,” which filled the Opera House of 
the Academy of Music to capacity. Mr. 
Monteux conducted with true French 
spirit. Geraldine Farrar gave a very 
realistic, colorful performance, singing 
with more of her old beauty of tone than 
she has exhibited of late. Giovanni 
Martinelli was admirable as Don José, 
his beautiful voice evoking prolonged 
applause. 

The thrill of the evening was undoubt- 
edly the singing of Marie Sundelius as 
Micaela. She evoked a furore of ap- 
plause by her brilliant, sympathetic 
voice. Brooklyn would like more of 
Marie Sundelius. Clarence Whitehill 
was the Toreador. Albert Reiss and An- 
gelo Bada as the Smugglers and Leon 
Rothier as Zuniga were excellent. Len- 
ora Sparkes and Rita Fornia sang 
charmingly. 

The chorus was especially satisfying 
and Rosina Galli and the corps de ballet 
were fascinating. A. T. B. 


CAMPANINI’S SEASON 
SHOWS BIG DEFICIT 


Chicago Opera’s Loss Said to Be 
in Excess of the $110,000 
Guaranteed 


CHICAGO, March 25.—The Chicag: 
Opera Association has had the most dis 
astrous season in its history and ha: 
called upon its guarantors for the ful! 
amount of their pledges. The amount 
represented by these pledges is said t 
have been $110,000 a year for five years 
and, although the full amount of this 


season’s deficit is not yet known, it is 
believed to have already passed that sum 
Under the terms of the guarantee fund 
Harold F. McCormick, son-in-law of Joh 
D. Rockefeller, will meet the deficit 
above $110,000. 

Various reasons have been given fo: 
the unusually large deficit of this sea- 
son, but the management is inclined to 
believe that the decrease in attendance 
was due to the extremely cold, stormy 
weather. 

The season of opera given by the com- 
pany in New York during the months of 
January and February brought a gross 
receipt of $168,000 and the engagement 
in Boston, which followed, added $120,. 
000, as shown by the war tax paid to the 
government. 

The guarantors of the association are 
as follows: 

Robert Allerton, J. Ogden Armour, Giulio 
Bolognesi, Congress Hotel Company, R. T 
Crane, Jr., Charles G. Dawes, C. L. Hutchin- 
son, Samuel Insull, L. B. Kuppenheimer, A 
J. Lichtstein, Cyrus H. McCormick. Harold 
F. McCormick, Edith R. McCormick, John J 
Mitchell, Max Pam, George F. Porter, Julius 
Rosenwald, Martin A. Ryerson, John G 


Shedd, Mrs. H. H. Spalding, Jr., Frank D 
Stout, Edward F. Swift. 








NOTABLE WORK DONE BY ABORN 
CLASSES FOR OPERATIC TRAINING 





Demonstration of Students’ Accomplishments Interests Large New 
York Audience—Scenes from Standard Operas Excellently Given 
—John C. Freund Receives an Enthusiastic Welcome for Address 


A N audience that filled every nook and 
cranny of “the Aborn Miniature” 
thoroughly enjoyed the finished per- 
formances given by pupils of the Aborn 
Classes for Operatic Training of acts, 
concerted numbers and scenes from 
various standard operas last Saturday 
evening, March 23. A surprise awaited 
the gathering in the shape of an address 
by John C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, who was the guest of honor. 
The long but genuinely enjoyable mu- 
sical prelude to Mr. Freund’s address 
consisted of excerpts from “Aida” and 
“Pagliacci.” The trio from Act I of the 
Verdi opera was offered by Aurelia 
Schwiers (as Aida), Devora Nadworney 
(as Amneris) and John Campbell 
(Rhadames). In the duet from Act II 
Aida was sung by Beulah Beach. Coral 
Baker gave a “Bolero.” Part I of 
“Pagliacci” followed, the rdles_ being 


worthily enacted by Frances Parker 
(Nedda), John Campbell (Canio), Ed- 
ward Kinsey (Tonio) and Nat Chadwick 
(Silvio). Mr. Campbell’s “Vesti la 
Giubba” was roundly applauded. 

In introducing the honor guest Milton 
Aborn paid a high tribute to Mr. 
Freund’s work in behalf of American 
music. Mr. Aborn’s enthusiasm was 
mirrored in the vigorous applause that 
greeted Mr. Freund when he took the 
floor. His address was a brief one but 
charged with a quantity of arrestingly 


ty 


interesting information. Mr. Freund 
sketched the growth of his propaganda 
for American music and musicians and 
told of the country’s response to his plea. 
When he stated that it is manifestly un- 
necessary to go abroad to secure a thor- 
ough musical education, the audience 
registered its complete concurrence b) 
applauding ardently. Mention by Mr. 
Freund of the new Musical Alliance also 
evoked an outburst of handclapping. 
Mr. Freund told of an exceedingly inter- 
esting and amusing episode illustrating 
the public’s (of a score of years ago) 
antipathy to the classics of music. His 
tale brought many chuckles and laughs 
from the audience; but its real signifi- 
cance was obviously not lost on his hear- 
ers. At the end of his address Mr. 
Freund was applauded with great 
warmth and insistence. 

The Garden and Prison Scenes from 
“Faust” brought the program to a con 
clusion. The cast comprised Maric 
Stapleton Murray (as Marguerite), 
Devora Nadworney (Martha), Mr. Camp 
bell (Faust) and Alfredo Kaufman 
(Mephistopheles). In the Prison Scene 
Gladys Axman sang the part of Ma) 
querite. With the exception of Alfredo 
Kaufman, who volunteered his services. 
the soloists were pupils of the Aborn 
Classes. They disclosed poise, well 
schooled voices and considerable his 
trionic skill. Their performances of the 
operatic students reflected the highest 
credit upon the school and proved conclu 
sively that Mr. Aborn is accomplishing 4 
work for which there has long been 1n 
this country a pressing need. B. R. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The American composer put it over 
fairly and squarely last Saturday after- 
noon, when the public gave an enthusi- 
astie reception to Charles Wakefield 
Cadman’s opera, “Shanewis,” and later 
gave a cordial welcome to Henry F. Gil- 
bert’s “Dance in Place Congo,” a ballet 
nantomime. 

The approval accorded Cadman’s work 
was all the more noticeable because it 
came from a matinée audience, which is 
known to be far more reserved than the 
night audiences, perhaps because there is 
a larger proportion of older people, many 
of whom come from out of town. 

The plot of “Shanewis” would be more 
effective on paper than on the stage. It 
concerns the love of a young Indian girl 
who has been brought up by a wealthy 
woman and educated as a singer, and 
who is later wooed by the young man 


who is the fiancé of her benefactress’s 
daughter. The result is a tragedy, when 
the young man is shot by the Indian lover 
of the maiden. The shooting is done by 
means of a bow and a poisoned arrow, 
something the Indians have not used for 
many years. 

There is little or no action in the first 
act. The characters are simply intro- 
duced. The young American promptly 
falls in love with the Indian maiden after 
she has sung a song or two, declares his 
passion, and thus arouses the jealousy 
of his white sweetheart, who comes in 
and eatches them together, though they 
are about forty feet apart when she does 
catch them. Then, according to the 


story, the maiden, who does not know . 


that she has taken the young man away 
from his sweetheart, invites him to Okla- 
homa to see her people “as as | are.” 
And so, in the second act, we have a 
“now-wow” of the Indians, not very ef- 
fectively given, and the final tragedy. 

The first act went off well, in spite of 
the lack of action. The music was grace- 
ful, tuneful, and at times made a strong 
appeal. The Indian themes and melo- 
dies were well interwoven. The Indian 
maiden, being presented by Sophie 
Braslau, made a charming and effective 
picture. Miss Braslau sang the interpo- 
lated song with fine effect, for she has a 
splendid voice. Her acting at times 
seemed a little formal, though great al- 
lowance must be made for her, for the 
reason that she studied the part at short 
notice, owing to the indisposition of Miss 
Gentle, who was to have presented it. 
Anyway, Miss Braslau fully deserved the 
enthusiastic applause that rewarded her 
efforts. 

The second act, which should have 
worked dramatically to the tragedy, may 
have lost some of its effects because of 
“cuts.” As I have not the score I cannot 
Speak intelligently on that subject. There 
Was a crowd of people, including In- 
dians, Americans, little boys, who moved 
about more or less aimlessly. As for 
the “pow-wow,” it was not given, with 
the exception of a-single medicine man’s 
dance. The result was that the favor- 
able effect made by the first act was not 
Wholly maintained in the second, though 

‘ work was well received, as I. said, 
and there were a number of recalls of 
all the principals, who included Althouse, 
Who sang very well, though his action 
Was somewhat stilted. Let me not for- 
fet some excellent work done by Marie 
Sundelius, who is always good in what- 
ever she attempts. And then, too, Kath- 
‘een Howard, who made a small réle dis- 





tinctive. The Indian lover was well done 
by Chalmers. 

With the exception of “Natoma,” I 
think Cadman’s opera is the best that has 
been done by the Americans, though I 
still adhere to my opinion that Walter 
Damrosch’s “Cyrano” never got the 
credit that was its due. 

Cadman showed that he is a fine mu- 
sician and the master of a sweet, melo- 
dious, charming style. He has no com- 
pelling strength. His work is_ not 
distinctive by great originality nor could 
it justly be called inspired. But it de- 
serves to be ranked high as marking a 
distinct advance in the progress of the 
American composer. All the critics 
spoke well of it, and justly so. It cer- 
tainly is better than some of the works 
by foreigners that have been presented 
at the Metropolitan. Had the libretto 
given opportunity for more dramatic 
action, it would have scored even a 
greater success than it did. 

Henry Gilbert’s “Dance in Place 
Congo” was a riot of color, sound, noise, 
cacophony, combined in, I will admit, an 
artistic and musicianly manner, but still 
somewhat tiring on the nerves. It began 
with a bang and it ended with a bang. 
As a ballet it was not particularly inter- 
esting. To those who have been accus- 
tomed to hear the plantation songs of the 
negroes in years gone by, there was miss- 
ing the melodious charm of the negro 
music, of the negro singing. It was 
rather the music of the crazed voodoo 
worshippers of Haiti than the music of 
the sweet-voiced negroes of Louisiana of 
long ago, even though a number of old 
plantation songs were incorporated. 


* * * 


Several correspondents have drawn my 
attention to a notice in the Chicago 
Tribune of Feb. 19, in which the name 
of Frederick A. Stock, conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, founded 
by Theodore Thomas, is listed among the 
alien enemies registered at the Hyde 
Park Police Station. The question that 
is put to me is: “Does it not seem that 
after all these years this man, who is 
making his living in America, might 
have become an American citizen, and if 
he is not an American citizen, have we 
not plenty of good American musicians 
who should have his job?” 

In the first place, let me reply that no 
one is more competent to assume the 
position of conductor of the orchestra 
which the late Theodore Thomas had 
built up than Mr. Stock, who was for a 
number of geote not only his assistant, 
but thoroughly conversant with the great 
conductor’s views, his ideas and ideals. 
Mr. Stock had not only been with Mr. 
Thomas but had often rehearsed the 
orchestra for Mr. Thomas. He also 
conducted, in the later years of Mr. 
Thomas’s life, himself. As to Mr. 
Stock’s competency there never has been 
a question. As to his high character and 
devotion to his work there never has 
been a question. We come down, there- 
fore; to the issue made by reason that 
he has been registered as among our 
alien enemies. 

It is true that technically and legally 
Mr. Stock is an alien enemy and is regis- 
tered as such. But it is simply through 
Mr. Stock’s neglect of a formality that 
he has been registered as an alien enemy, 
as the following facts will show: 

Ten or a dozen years ago, Mr. Stock 
took out his first papers for naturaliza- 
tion. For some reason not known to me, 
he neglected to take out his second pa- 
pers at the time when they were due, 
and when he applied for them learned 
that he had lost his rights through lapse 
of time. He promptly took out first 
papers again, but before they were due 
the war intervened. Consequently he 
must remain in the same status until 
after peace is declared, according to the 
laws that have been passed by Congress. 

Among Mr. Stock’s American acquaint- 
ances in Chicago there has never been 
any question as to his loyalty to the 
United States. Furthermore, Mr. Stock 
was among the first conductors of emi- 
nence in this country to take up compo- 
sitions by Americans, to introduce Amer- 
icans as soloists at his concerts. He has 
probably done more to bring out Amer- 
ican compositions in the last few years 
than any other conductor. He is known 
to have been a heavy buyer of Liberty 
Bonds, Red Cross memberships, and has 
contributed to the various war charities 
and expenses, but has made no effort to 
secure any publicity regarding such mat- 
ters. It is known that Mr. Stock, too, 
has been active in promoting an organ- 
ization to conduct a mammoth peace 
jubilee when the war is over. Further- 


more, after peace has keen declared, Mr. 
Stock proposes to go with an orchestra 
to London, Paris and, if possible, Berlin, 
Cologne and other cities, and conduct 
programs of American compositions ex- 
clusively. 

I state these facts for the reason that 
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a good many people, especially in Chi- 
cago, have questioned not only Mr. 
Stock’s loyalty to the United States, but 
the propriety of keeping him in his pres- 
ent position when he is listed as an alien 
enemy. I believe the facts are as I have 
stated. They show positively that there is 
no reason whatever for believing that 
Mr. Stock is otherwise than a loyal citi- 
zen of the United States, though through 
negligence, common enough among mu- 
sicians, he neglected to finish taking out 
his citizenship papers at the time he 
should have done so. 
+ + * 

There are a good many people, includ- 
ing some eminent critics, who continue 
to deny not alone the existence of the 
American composer, but that even if he 
does exist he has no right to a hearing, 
and even if he did get a hearing, his 
compositions would not sell. Now, you 
would be surprised to know how many 
thousands of copies of the compositions 
of Americans are being sold to-day all 
over the country. If I were to give you 
a list of such published by Schirmer, by 
Ditson, by the John Church Company 
and other well-known concerns, you 
might reply, “Well, yes, these great 
houses can put any composition over that 
they print, to a limited extent, but they 
could not live on such sales. They have 
to depend upon the music of the well- 
known foreign composers.” 

What if I were to tell you that a young 
concern that only started a short time 
ago to make a specialty of publishing 
compositions by Americans, had made so 
marked a success that they have moved 
from one store to another, and to-day 
occupy a handsome home opposite Car- 
negie Hall. They have published no 
other music of any kind whatever, and 
have been enabled, strange to say, to pay 
handsome royalties to the composers 
whose works they have printed. 

As the experience is unique and should 
go far to answer the nonsensical cry that 
musical composition is something of 
which Americans are incapable, I am 
going to give this young firm a “boost” 


by telling you who they are. Their name 
is Huntzinger & Dilworth. One was with 
the John Cherch Co. and the other was 
with Schirmer, so they had a good educa- 
tion to start with. 

Among their successes in high-class 
music is Fay Foster’s “One Golden Day,” 
one of the most widely sung of recent 
recital songs; John Prindle Scott’s “The 
Voice in the Wilderness,” a sacred song 
universally accepted, while his ‘‘Wind’s 
in the South” has earned similar ap- 
proval as a coloratura number. 

If you had said, even five years ago, 
that a couple of young people with lim- 
ited capital could start in business and 
make a pronounced success publishing 
nothing but compositions by Americans, 
do you know what would have happened? 
You would have been laughed at! But 
the success has come, and it is only the 
beginning. The day is coming fast when 
compositions by Americans will be ac- 
claimed. And do you know why? Be- 
cause they are going to express not 
merely the ideas and ideals of a decadent 
and dead past. They are going to ex- 
press the ideal and spirit of “triumphant 
democracy.” 

x co * 

So Albert Reiss of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company has resigned the presi- 
dency of the Society of American Sing- 
ers, has sold his majority stock to 
William Wade Hinshaw, who already 
was interested in the association and who 
has been elected president and business 
manager in his stead, with David Bis- 
pham as the vice-president; Herbert 
Witherspoon, secretary and treasurer, 
and George Hamlin, assistant business 
manager. These four, with Charles 
Triller, are the new directors. 

This society, you understand, was 
formed last year and gave some very 
creditable performances of Mozart and 
other operas—so much so that just about 
the time they stopped they were begin- 
ning to make money, which was charac- 
teristic but horribly unbusinesslike. 
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I have not heard Reiss’s tale of woe, 
but I understand that the main differ- 
ence between him and the co-members of 
the association, among whom are Louise 
Homer, Geraldine’ Farrar, Florence 
Easton, Lucy Gates, Mabel Garrison, 
Florence Macbeth, Althouse, Hemus and 
others, was that he was too conservative. 
His associates wanted him to go ahead, 
but Reiss, who has accumulated a modest 
competency by thrift rather than royal- 
ties from talking-machines, hung onto 
every dollar with a persistency that 
caused David Bispham to grind his teeth. 

There had been talk, you know, that 
Otto Kahn had been the Maecenas of the 
organization last year. Maybe he helped 
out a bit, but I believe the real angel was 
Hinshaw, an artist of high rank. Hin- 
shaw is a big, broad-gaged fellow and 
pre-eminently fitted for the position of 
president of such an organization as these 
singers have made. He has the necessary 
backins of money. He is enterprising, 
very liberal, good-natured, makes friends. 
He’ll hold the organization together. The 
critics have always liked him. So, without 
desiring in any way to reflect upon our 
friend Albert Reiss, who is an artist who 
never got his proper opportunity or his 
just dues, the change will no doubt 
work out for good. The organization is 
especially committed to giving opera in 
English and proving, as certainly it did 
last season, that English is not only a 
singable language, but furthermore, that 
the public is willing to hear works “in 
English.” 

* * * 

Every now and then one of the Amer- 
ican singers gets a fair chance and makes 
good. You remember some time ago 
Florence Easton got a chance and made 
good. The other day little Miss Macbeth 
had a chance at a recital, and she made 
good. And now comes Mabel Garrison, 
who has had certain minor réles at the 
Metropolitan and has always been well 
considered. The little lady the other day 
sang the Mad Scene from “Lucia” at 
short notice, replacing Maria Barrientos, 
who was indisposed. The occasion was 
the benefit of the Emergency Fund for 
the Employees of the Metropolitan, which 
always attracts a big crowd, naturally, 
as the entertainment is given for a pop- 
ular charity. All the critics praised 


Miss Garrison’s singing, which is all the. 


more significant for the reason that I do 
not recall any season when we have been 
so surfeited with coloratura singing as 
we have this, all more or less induced by 
the introduction into our midst of the 
celebrated Galli-Curci. 

If you have had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mabel Garrison, you discover that 
she has a sweet and charming person- 
ality. That is one reason why her sing- 
ing is so delightful. She seems to be 
able to convey this lovely personality of 
hers into her song. 

Did you ever realize that character is 
shown in the voice, in its quality, even 
in its manner of emission. A chronically 
cross and dyspeptic person may be able 
to play the violin with exquisite tone, but 
no crank ever had a lovely singing voice. 
If I were asked which factor in a per- 
son’s nature I would wish to name as 
deciding character, I should say: “Let 
me listen to the person talking, from be- 
hind a screen.” 

If you heard a man, for instance, come 
in who had a highly pitched, thin, nasal 
voice, you would know at once that he 
had a weak, effeminate nature. If you 
heard a man speaking in a slow, meas- 
ured, deep bass, put him down on gen- 
eral principles as pompous, insincere. If 
you heard somebody who had a sweet, 
melodious voice, pleasant to your ears, 
you could say that she might be young 
or old, but that she had a charming, 
lovable disposition, was unaffected. And 
if you heard a man speak with a rasping 
voice, jerky sentences, be sure of one or 
of all of three things: he’s a dyspeptic 
or has trouble with his wife or his busi- 
ness, or has all three. Should you hear 
a man come in with a voice that is loud, 
imperative, put him down as a bully, 
though at home his wife may beat him, 
and so he takes it out on the rest of the 
world when he gets a chance. 


* * * 


A recent writer to the New York Globe, 
whose correspondence columns, by the 
bye, are always more or less informing 
and interesting, apropos the discussion 
that that paper has been conducting with 
regard to the precise place in the musical 
firmament of the Galli-Curci star, refers 
in the course of his communication to 
what he is pleased to call “Adelina Patti’s 
mawkish rendition of ‘Home, Sweet 
Home.’ ” 


Now I heard, in the olden days, Patti 
sing “Home, Sweet Home,” many times. 
It was the regular thing, when she had 
finished singing an opera, for the whole 
audience to stay until she had sung 
“Home, Sweet Home,” and “Coming 
Through the Rye.” When she appeared 
in order to meet the insistent demand of 
the cheering people, she stood for a mo- 
ment facing the audience, then turned so 
as to show her profile, clasped her hands 
as if in prayer. Then, amid a deathless 
silence, she sang with exquisite purity 
of tone and absolute simplicity, her dic- 
tion perfect, each syllable pronounced 
clearly, the emphasis rightly placed, the 
song of home. Nobody who ever heard 
her do it will ever forget it. It certainly 
was not “mawkish.” It was absolutely 
unaffected. And don’t forget that she did 
it at the very time when every schoolgirl] 
was playing “Home, Sweet Home,” with 
variations. Every violinist was doing 
the same thing. Every ’cellist was doing 
the same thing. Nor was “Home, Sweet 
Home,” with variations, neglected by the 
solo cornetist in the country band. 

Amidst all this desecration of a beauti- 
ful melody and a sweet and tender senti- 
ment, Adelina Patti stood for that high- 
est art, which is embodied in absolute 
simplicity, and it is the highest art be- 
cause, my friends, it is the most difficult! 

* * * 


It is reported that the loss on the 
season of the Chicago Opera Company 
has run over the $110,000 which the 
eleven guarantors agreed to meet. There 
will be no difficulty, however, in the mat- 
ter, as Harold F. McCormick, a son-in- 
law of John D. Rockefeller, is under 
agreement to meet all the deficit above 
the $110,000 mark. The deficit would 
not have been as large as it is but for 
the New York season, which in spite of 
its artistic success and the phenomenal 
popularity won by some of the singers, 
including Galli-Curci, Muratore, Raisa 
and others, did not make money. The 
expenses were too heavy. Some of the 
performances did not draw paying audi- 
ences. Next season, however, should the 
Chicago people come again, they will 
probably be more successful than they 
were, financially. As a matter of fact, 
the speculators are the people who made 
the money. They made the money on the 
Galli-Curci performances in Chicago, 
and they made the money on the Galli- 
Curci and Muratore performances here. 

One of the reasons why opera and a 
deficit seem to go together is the con- 
stant rise of the cost of production, due 
not alone to the increase of salaries of 
principals, but for general expenses, due 
to the demand on the part of the public 
for elaborate scenic and other acces- 
sories, including large and fine orchestra, 
which our forefathers neither expected 
nor demanded. 

This brings me to say that the pressure 
of the high cost of everything has boosted 
things even for the chorus girl in the 
various musical and other shows, and has 
to some extent reached the opera. Do 
you know that the chorus girl who in 
former years used to get her $12 to $14 a 
week and have to buy her own stockings, 
at that, which usually resulted in her 
having to appeal to members of the 
Jeunesse dorée for her board, has now 
reached the astounding sum of $60 a 
week. And the managers say the diffi- 
culty of securing talented and pretty 
girls—that is, sufficiently talented and 
pretty to meet the popular demand—is 
increasing almost Scucte. and conse- 
quently it may not be long before the 
average chorus girl will be getting a 
salary that a prima donna would have 
been satisfied with not so long ago. 

The vogue of music, therefore, has 
among other things taken the poor little, 
often-derided chorus lady from the po- 
sition where she was supposed, especially 
in the plays and “the movies,” to devote 
two-thirds of her time darning the holes 
in her stockings, to be the proud pos- 
sessor of sufficient funds to run her own 
automobile without outside assistance. 
Diamonds, pearls and laces, of course, 
are other considerations. 


* * * 


The recital of Leopold Auer, the great 
maestro of the violin, whose pupils have 
become world renowned and are known 
to us as Zimbalist, Elman, Heifetz, 
Rosen, Eddy Brown, Kathleen Par- 
low, naturally attracted a wonderful 
audience. His recital was interesting 
largely from the fact that you got an 
idea from the gracious and magnetic 
personality of the man how he had been 
able to bring out the very best in the 
talented pupils who came to him. 

There have been great violinists; great 
violin instructors; but few of these were 
able to teach others or transmit their 
virtuosity, never mind how talented the 
pupil might be. The reason for this is 
that the teacher must be something more 
than a master of an instrument. He 


must have that magnetic, indeed, psychic 
power, not merely to give the pupil con- 
fidence, but to inspire the pupil to follow 
out certain ideals. The mere technician 
never can produce such results. 

The veteran Auer presented to the 
audience the sight of an old man who 
was still able to do wonders in the way 
of the production of a tone of marvelous 
limpidity and clearness. His unaffected, 
gracious simplicity won you at once. You 
realized how a young genius coming in 
contact with such a man would not 
merely learn to follow his teaching, but 
would strive to do the best for his sake, 
would exert every possible energy, would 
endeavor to conform his personal life to 
the requirements of the study hour 
would be proud to be known as the pupil 
of such a master. 

One thing is certain. The recital of 
Mr. Auer showed that there is no par- 
ticular wizardry, nothing uncanny, 
nothing bizarre about the method which 
has made his name world-famous. What 
he has succeeded in doing is all the result 
of painstaking effort, high ideals, splen- 
did aspiration, an absolute elimination 
of all that is meritricious and sensational. 
That is why Auer is really so great, and 
why his pupils follow their distinguished 
maestro in style, in tone, and in un- 
equaled artistry and musicianship. 

e's « 


In last Saturday’s issue of the New 
York Evening Post, Mr. Henry T. Finck, 
in criticizing the attitude of Impresario 
Gatti-Casazza, calls him to account for 
the reason that Riccardo Martin, who 
Mr. Finck considers as “beyond all doubt 
the best tenor this country has ever pro- 
duced,” has had only one opportunity 
given him this season. “On that occa- 
sion,” continues Mr. Finck, “he suffered 
from a cold, and when his voice gave out 
he was hissed by a claque (American 
opera-goers never hiss); and when the 
audience took his part by applauding, 
these impudent hirelings shouted ‘Shut 
up!’ It was the most disgraceful scene 
ever witnessed at the Metropolitan, 
doubly so in these days of patriotic 
fervor.” 

Thus spake Zarathustra Finck. Then 
Mr. Finck asks a question and answers 
it himself. And this is the question: 
“Why has no other chance been given 
America’s foremost tenor?” He answers 
it in these words: “One cannot avoid 
the reluctant conclusion that personal 
animosity or a cabal have come into 
play.” 

I will agree with Mr. Finck to the 
extent that Mr. Martin, after his unfor- 
tunate breakdown, which indeed may 


happen to any singer who is sick, should | 


not have been prevented from appearing 
again, especially as he has done notable 
good work on the Metropolitan stage in 
past years. At the same time, when 
Mr. Finck virtually accuses Impresario 
Gatti of personal animosity to Mr. Mar- 
tin, I think he is going too far. No 
American singer, certainly no American 
tenor, ever had the opportunities, after 
he had scored his first successes, that 
Riccardo Martin had. He was the one 
shining light in the American operatic 
firmament. He had won at the Metro- 
politan. He had the unquestioned, loyal 
friendship of Enrico Caruso. That I 
know. He had a devoted wife, who 
coached him in his réles. He was a 
welcome visitor on the concert stage and 
received remunerative engagements. His 
pay at the Metropolitan, if not as much 
as he expected, was fair, and one season 
when through the sickness of Caruso he 
sang more than his contract called for, 
he received a present, if I remember 
correctly, of $10,000 from the directors. 
And then the trouble began. Whether 
Mr. Martin lost his head, whether it was 
domestic trouble, one thing is certain. 
He began to lose favor. 

Impresario Gatti needs no defender. 
But there is something connected with 
this whole affair that should be made 
part of the record, and that is that a 
number of the boxholders and subscrib- 
ers were antagonistic to Martin. 
Whether this was because he was an 
American or they did not appreciate his 
art, or for any other reason, is more 
than I can tell. But it is the fact that 
Gatti stood squarely against this senti- 
ment and engaged Mr. Martin several 
seasons, when he would have pleased a 
great many of the aforesaid box- 
holders and subscribers if he had not 
done so. 

So if Mr. Finck desires to champion 
the cause of Riccardo, let him devote his 
energies to reprimanding the so-called 
Americans who set their faces against 
what was certainly, at the time, the “best 
operatic tenor this country had produced 


so far.” 
. + aN + 


When Mrs. de Puyster Smythe read in 
her morning paper that a lease lad been 


signed by the powers of the Metropolitan 
Opera house to open to the movies that 


sacred temple devoted to music 
fashion, she was so excited that she ; ; 
only lost her breath, but the volumin: 
coiffure which her maid had just fixed 
the back of her head. What! Deliver : 
Metropolitan, one of the places where 
and others could display “the latest f: 
Paris,” with all their jewels, before ; 
admiring crowd in the parterre, d: 
circle and galleries; have those hor 
people who bring peanuts and ch 
candy with them seated in the boxes |; 
the élite; have them desecrate the sac | 
fane—it was awful! 

Promptly she called up her dear fri 
Mrs. de Lancey Browne, and implo 
her to come at once to discuss the mat: 
’Tis these ladies, and some others, t} 
say, whose protests deterred the di: 
tors from carrying out their schem: 
opening the Metropolitan to high-c| 
movies, especially patriotic displays, d |; 
ing the summer season, which would h 
worked out well, I think, in a numbe: 
ways. In the first place, as I underst:\( 
it, there are some war dramas wh :} 
have been produced in England and 
dorsed by the English Government whi\:} 
are well worth seeing, and would h:v- 
been very effectively given on the })\\.: 
ropolitan stage. Then the orches'r: 
would have been employed all the sim 
mer, though most of them find lucrative 
engagements during the summer seasin, 
particular in the White Mountains, }}a, 
Harbor and other fashionable resorts 
But the main gain, I think, would have 
been that through the opening of the 
Opera House it would have been demov 
ratized. Thousands of people who have 
been almost afraid to go there, lest the, 
were not sufficiently well dressed or |e 
cause the prices were too high, have 
never been inside that house, and if they 
ever got the habit to go, through the at 
traction of the movies, they would later 
on, no doubt, go when the opera season 
is on. All of which would help the cause 
of music as well as the cause of opera, 
and incidentally boost the receipts. 

After “the 400” had been stirred to the 
depths by the announcement of the con- 
templated change, a notice appeared on 
Sunday last that the whole scheme hai 
gone up, the reason given being that the 
Opera House would not be available at 
the time needed for the presentation ot! 
the English film to which I have referred 
So Mrs. de Puyster Smythe and Mrs. de 
Lancey Browne and all their friends, 
cousins and aunts may rest their souls 
in peace. 

The only victim of the contemplated 
change seems to be our dear friend 
William J. Guard, the “publicity accele- 
rator at the Metropolitan,” as Henderson 
calls him, who, according to the gracious 
chronicler of the New York Evening 
Sun, carried away with enthusiasm over 
the change from aristocracy to democrac) 
at the Opera House, discarded al! his 
ties, went out and had his hair cut, then 
sat down and wrote an enthusiastic let- 
ter to the press in which he rejoiced over 
the fact that the snobbism of the 
habitués at the Opera had been finally 
dealt a death blow, and that the change 
is going “to make opera safe for democ- 


i, 

ow how is Guard, with his few re- 
maining locks shorn, his noble, aristo- 
cratic ties replaced by democratic ones, 
going to meet the social élite whom he has 
publicly excoriated? What can he do’ 
How purge himself of contempt? [low 
placate the powers that be? Can he re- 
cover his former prestige, as well as h' 
former hair, by temporary retirement t® 
the wilds of New Jersey? asks 

Your 
MEPHIST®. 





Washington Soprano Making Recit@! 
Tour of Training Camps 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 19.—Mary 
Helen Howe, soprano, has been extend: 
ing her musical work among the trai! 
ing camps and recently arranged pro 
grams for Belvoir, Va., and the marine 
camp at Quantico, Va. At both places 
Miss. Howe received ovations. [he 
singer made an especial hit when sh¢ 
invited the 2000 marines to join her !" 
the chorus of the “Marseillaise’ '" 
French, as they are just learning °° 
song in its native language. Miss | ow 
is preparing programs for other ¢#™?* 
for the month of April. W.. 3 





Musical Alliance Aids Book Drive !° 


Soldiers 
Practical help was given last wee. >! 
the Musical Alliance during the “!\0°* 


Drive” for the soldiers, in the secu"! 
of music to attract the passers-by a’ ‘"* 
Public Library, Fifth Avenue, New ) °"*: 
Ernest Davis, recently leading ten’ ° 
the Boston Grand Opera Company, *"* 
bareheaded on the library steps an’ °° 
applauded by several hundred pe!*?"* 
who gathered. 
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Opera’s Oldest Usher Discusses the *“‘Good Old Days’’ 


Standee”’ 








He Has Observed Stars of Both Sides of the Footlights for a Quarter of a Century—When Prince Heinrich of Prussia Was Enter- 
| tained—Opera No Longer a Social Function—Recalls Days When Ushers “Used to Chase Farrar Back to Her Place as a 


By VERA BLOOM 














OHN HALL has been leading music- 

lovers to opera seats for twenty-five 
years. He has said “Checks, please!” to 
Metropolitan devotees for so long that he 
knows who’s who, and where, from the 
first parterre box to the last row of 
standing-room. 

In that quarter of a century he has 
watched the elite of both sides of the 
footlights come and go. Stars have 
waxed and waned, and a half dozen man- 
agerial dynasties have given way to one 
another. Even the open sesame to the 
Golden Horseshoe has been given to 
countless more than that first “Four 
Hundred”—yet John Hall stays on, as 


energetic in the day of Farrar’s Carmen 
as he was before Calvé came to town. 

Of all the laymen at the opera the 
usher is the most fortunate. The stage- 
hands are too busy and in the wrong 
place to hear the music in its true values; 
the box-office men must stay in the count- 
ing house and make the opera a “paying 
proposition,” but the usher hears and 
sees both the performance and the audi- 
ence in all their glory. After an appren- 
ticeship at the old Academy of Music, 
Mr. Hall came to usher at the Metro- 
politan. 

That was in the golden age, when the 
de Reszkes, Melba, Sembrich, Eames 
Nordica, Calvé, Patti and Tamagno 
would take their curtain-calls under a 
shower of bouquets and frenzied bravos, 
on the old “apron-stage,” entering from 
a door on either side in front of the cur- 
tain, for it was before the golden dra- 
peries were installed. 

“That apron-stage made a great differ- 
ence in the style of singing,’ Mr. Hall 
says, “for when the big aria, like the 
‘Bell Song’ in ‘Lakmé’ or the waltz from 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ would come, the 
prima donna forgot all about the charac- 
ter she was playing, and would walk 
calmly out past the proscenium arch and 
give her whole attention to her singing, 





“A Pretty Standee That the Ushers 
Chased from Place +o Place When She 
‘Tried to Steal a Seat on Admission’ ” 


as if acting had nothing to do with the 
opera—which it hadn’t at that time.” 

And then John Hall got up and gave a 
most remarkable imitation of some 
Lakmé of the past, putting in every col- 
oratura passage and even giving the im- 
portant words in French! ’ 


Rehearsing Curtain Calls 


“When did acting become a require- 
ment, aside from beautiful singing?” I 
asked. 


“Under Conried,” he replied. “He had 
a great dramatic feeling and loved fine 
acting. So he was the first manager to 
look for what they call nowadays ‘the 
singing actor.’ But even before, some of 
the stars spent as much time working up 





John Hall, Oldest Usher at Metropolitan 
Opera House 


their curtain calls and encores as they 
do now on the part itself. I remember 
Patti used to even rehearse the tears she 
was going to shed that night at her ova- 
tion, and bow before the curtain a dozen 
times to get the best effect to use on the 
audience!” 

“Did the claque help with the applause 
then as it does to-day?” 

“Claque!” echoed Mr. Hall. “They 
didn’t know what a claque was—they 
didn’t need one! Why, the boxes would 
go as wild as the gallery—they couldn’t 
help themselves: There was such a thrill 
in those all-star casts that the audience 
was always swept off its feet. Then, you 
know, Jean de Reszke was a real ‘mati- 
née idol.’ To-day the matinée girls go 
to the theater for their heroes.” 

“T suppose you mean it was as if Lou 
Tellegen were singing Romeo or Shelley 
Hull were singing Faust?” 

“Exactly,” he agreed. “Why, there 
were three French girls who used to come 
to every one of Jean’s performances. I 
could almost speak French from talking 
to them all the time. They nearly grew 
pop-eyed from using opera glasses so 
much; and will you helieve it, when Jean 
went back to Paris, although they never 
expected to meet him, they packed up 
and followed on the next boat, because 
they wouldn’t stay in New York if he 
wasn’t here! 

“He used to sing a wonderful range 
of parts. It was nothing for him to do 
‘Romeo’ one night, ‘Trovatore’ at a mati- 
née and ‘Siegfried’ the next day. 

“By the way, in those days there was 
only one chorus, the Italian. The prin- 
cipals would sing in the language of the 
opera, of course—French, German or 
whatever it might be—but no one ex- 
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pected anything but Italian from the 
chorus!” 


Entertaining Prince Henry 


“And what was the most brilliant 
night you remember?” I asked. 

He thought a moment over what must 
have been a great galaxy of gala events, 
and then said, with a twinkle in his eye, 
“The night they entertained Prince 
Henry, the Kaiser’s brother!” 

“When was that?” 

“About eighteen years ago, I should 
think. He was visiting here—yes, offi- 
cially—and the Vanderbilts—the same 
Colonel Cornelius who’s leading the boys 
to Berlin right now!—were at the head 
of the committee of society people to en- 
tertain him. It was said at the time that 
they had their house entirely redecorated 
to give him one dinner party! But that 
was nothing to what they did to the 
opera house. The curtain was com- 
pletely covered in roses and smilax, and 
from the ceiling to the floor was nothing 
but lattice-work hung with flowers and 
ferns! The six boxes in the middle of 
the partérre were made into one for a 
magnificent royal box, and all the ushers 
were in new uniforms, with white kid 
gloves, and stood in line to salute the 
prince. 

“It was an all-star bill, with one act 
from each opera, so that most of the com- 
pany were to appear that evening. I 
remember Sembrich was kept for the 
last, but before the time came the prince 
and more than half the audience had left. 
We all wondered if she would appear 
after such an insult. Sure enough, an 
announcement was made that Mme. Sem- 
brich was unable to appear and the per- 
formance stopped right there! 

“It was said that night that at no 


and place. People don’t seem to realize 
that so many things are asked of an 
opera singer to-day that they must divide 
their attention both while studying and 
afterward at their performances, instead 
of being able to forget everything but 
the voice, as they did before. 

“Then, another thing, the opera has 
become a spectacle, taking the place in 
the old days of such things as ‘The Black 
Crook’ and the English pantomimes. We 
used to be satisfied with any scenery if 
the voices were there. Now everything, 
to the last chorus woman’s costume, must 
be perfect, and the settings are said to 
be more gorgeous at the opera than any- 
where in the world. All these things 
take the audience’s attention away from 
the singers and it is harder for an artist 
to make his hearers concentrate on the 
voice than ever before.” 

“As far as you know them personally, 
are the stars of to-day more ‘human’ 
than the ones of yesterday?” 

“TIT come in contact with so few otf 
them,” said Mr. Hall, “but I never meet 
Mme. Alda, Miss Farrar, Mr. Caruso or 
Mr. Scotti without getting a word of 
greeting, and often a handclasp. Every- 
one knows that Caruso is just a genial 
grown-up boy, but few know that Scotti 
is just as kind and—vwell, approachable; 
and everyone at the opera adores Mme. 
Alda and Geraldine Farrar. And Tom 
Bull, who has been in charge of the 
ushers for years, is the finest man in the 
world. 


When Farrar Was “Chased” 


“One day, before Farrar came to sing 
at the Metropolitan, Emma Thursby, her 
teacher in New York, came to me and 
asked me if I remembered the pretty 
young girl we ushers used to chase from 
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“When Prince Henry, the Kaiser’s Brother, Attended Opera at the Metropolitan” 


court in Europe could be found the jew- 
els and wealth displayed by the Ameri- 
can society women, and I can well be- 
lieve it! 

“Of course, that was in the days when 
to have a box in the Horseshoe meant you 
were absolutely of the “Four Hundred.’ 
Why, I knew everyone in every box, from 
Mrs. Goelet’s around to the other end. 
The evening was not considered really 
begun then until Mrs. Astor was in her 
box, with her daughter, Mrs. Orme Wil- 
son, on one side and Mrs. Ava Willing 
Astor on the other. Then it was one set 
the whole way ’round—everyone knew 
everyone else. Nowadays there are only 
a few, like Mrs. Gould and Mrs. Lydig, 
who really mean something to the eve- 
ning when they appear, and that is why 
the opera isn’t quite so much of a social 
function. The parterre is divided into a 
dozen ‘sets,’ and the day of a ‘leader’ is 
gone.” 

“But do you think the day of great 
singers is gone?” 

I could see from my talk with him that 
Mr. Hall understands music and the 
opera, and could give me a real answer 
to my question, if not an authoritative 
one. 

“There are as great singers to-day, 
but somehow not as many at one time 


one place to another when she tried to 
steal a seat ‘on admission’! Of course I 
did; no »%ne could ever forget Farrar, 
even when she was only a constant 
standee, and none of us even knew she 
had a voice. 

“ Well,’ said Miss Thursby, ‘that same 
young girl is coming back as our next 
prima donna—be sure to give her a wel- 
coming hand.’ Everyone knows my wel- 
coming hand wasn’t needed!” 

“With all this music around you con- 
tinually, haven’t you ever wanted to sing 
yourself—especially as you have the 
voice and have learned so much by ear?” 

And then Mr. Hall confessed. After 
the season, when the song-birds fly to 
their summer nests, he has his musical 
fling! He has even won prizes for dress- 
ing in costume and singing the arias 
from the operas, the coloratura ones by 
preference, but at times the heavier réles. 





Frieda Hempel Wins Re-engagement in 
Los Angeles 


Frieda Hempel, the Metropolitan so- 
prano, who is now on her first tour of 
the Pacific Coast, was so enthusiastically 
received at her first appearance in Los 
Angeles, on March 12, that a return re- 
cital was arranged for March 23, 
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A Mi 
' “SCORES IN NEW YORK RECITAL” 
, by! 
5) American— | 
* * * Miss Macbeth possesses a beautiful, fluent and flexible voice, fresh in quality and broad in com- , 
ii | pass. She demonstrated satisfactorily her sympathy with the suave melodies of the old Italian school, 
the more robust examples of the early eighteenth century composers and the delicate style of the 
i French school. * * * | 
] 
i Times— 7 ribune— . 
* * * The singer won * * * Her singing 
‘ae praise for choosing was surprisingly col- 9 
an artistic recital of orful and agile. It is 
" songs charming in a voice of a range i 
themselves. * * * equal to the highest 
A reaches of the stand- ia 
ard coloratura arias. 
A HH A 
RX Brooklyn m 
Eagle— 
mY 
ial * * * Miss Macbeth 
Eve. World— 
possesses a light so- 

‘af prano of truly re- * * * She made a a 
5 markable flexibility distinctly favorable a 
and can do all natu- impression by her 
ral to a coloratura. :s he voice and her art. 

1 of of ' % % % ¥ 

Herald— 
nA * * * In the group of old English songs she sang Mi 
delightfully, the lyric sweetness of her voice 
* wrought a spell. * * * Mi 
Eve. Globe— 
ig * * * Miss Florence Macbeth, one of our younger American sopranos, who has been known here 7 } 
favorably as a singer of florid opera parts, added to the favor by a song recital in olian Hall yester- 
ig day afternoon. A programme that kept to the rules of the game and good taste and sincerity in the ¥ 
singing won hearty approval. * * * 
Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER, Times Bldg., New York 
(MASON AND HAMLIN PIANO) * 
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Pasquale Amato Tells How He Obtained First Engagement 








Famous Baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera NHouse Sees 
Work of Musical Alliance as 
Great Aid in Securing Small 
Opera Throughout 
Country—Need for Houses 
Where Young Singers May Be 
Heard—Co-ordination of Mu- 
sical Interests Great Objec- 
tive of Present Time—Enter- 
tainment and Education Must 
Go Hand in Hand if Nation 
Is to Attain Highest Develop- 
ment 


Houses 


Q Terese who become discouraged 
\ over the small fees they receive for 
their first appearances may reap con- 
solation from the fact that Pasquale 
Amato, the famous baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, was paid ten 
lire for his first important engagement, 
and that he received no compensation at 
all for his first appearance in opera. 
“How did you get your first engage- 
ment, Mr. Amato?” was the question that 
evoked some interesting memories of the 


baritone’s early career. 

Mr. Amato swung around in his chair, 
with the quick, responsive smile that is 
one of the charms of his fine, sympa- 
thetic countenance. 

“It was in Naples,” he said, “when I 
was twenty years old. That was just 
twenty years ago; I shall be forty to- 
morrow. There was a religious festival 
in progress and I was engaged as an 
extra singer in one of the churches. I 
received ten lire, $2, for singing, and I 
assure you that—like other young 
students—I was grateful for the oppor- 
tunity. There was a bass singer in the 
church, an elderly man with a very fine 
voice, and he became interested in me 
and took me to one of the smaller opera 
houses for an audition. After hearing 
me, the manager agreed to put me on in 
‘Traviata,’ so you see my church engage- 
ment was really responsible for get- 


ting me my first’ operatic appear- 
ance. What did I get for singing in 
‘Traviata’? I will tell you. As I have 


said, it was one of the small houses and 
the management was far from wealthy. 
Very high boots were the operatic 
fashion at that time and I was provided 
with a fine high pair for my appearance. 
The manager said: ‘I cannot pay you 


anything for this appearance, but you’ 


may have the boots.’ 

“And the engagement cost me a barrel 
of wine,” Mr. Amato laughed, “because I 
had promised my friend of the bass voice 
a barrel of wine if he seclired me an ap- 
pearance. He was one of the best friends 
of my early days, and gave me much 
advice that I later found invaluable. 


The Need for Small Opera Houses 


“Now, if I had been singing in Amer- 
ica such an incident could not have 
taken place, for we have no small opera 
houses. Instead of the thirty or more 
small opera houses that are open in 
Europe for the young singer of ability, 
there are here two great opera com- 
sanies, the Metropolitan and the Chi- 
‘ago. And these are houses designed for 
he best, for mature art; with the best 

Europe and this country waiting to 
Ne cane they cannot make a place for 
‘he untried and untrained singer. A 
ace for every worthy young singer 
one of the great results which I be- 
‘ve will follow the organization of the 
lusical Alliance, due to the farsighted 
sion of John C. Freund. The reason for 
2 indifference that has prevailed in this 
untry toward music is not far to seek. 
nere has been no organization, no tying 
up of musical interests, no co-ordination 
0! effort to make the public realize what 
a vast and interesting group, quite from 
a business standpoint, are the musicians 

the country. 
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Francesco Amato 


“Organized in the manner that Mr. 
Freund has outlined in the plans of the 
Musical Alliance, the musical interests 
can make the people realize how impor- 
tant we are from a commercial view- 
point. The establishment of a chain of 
small opera houses, in Cleveland, in 
Pittsburgh, in Omaha and other cities 
will mean the springing up of many new 
industries. Take the fabrics that are 
used in costuming, for example. Artists 
here find the greatest difficulty in secur- 
ing the fabrics of the periods in dressing 
their réles. In Europe one has, in the 
past, been able to go to any one of forty 
or fifty houses that specialize in weaving 
such fabrics as the operatic artist re- 
quires. America can do the same thing, 
will do the same thing, when the demand 
arises here. 


Educational Side of Music 


“The young American singer must be 
given opportunity to learn stage deport- 
ment, to gain the experience that comes 
from: frequent appearances in different 
réles before audiences. This cannot be 
had in $6 opera. But in the smaller 
opera houses one would not expect to 
hear a Farrar or a Galli-Curci or a 
Caruso, or see such stage settings as the 
Metropolitan presents. But one might 
hear good music and fresh young voices 
for from $1 to $2, and the entertainment 
would be inspiring and educational for 
both audience and singers. 

“Once the educational side of music is 
impressed thoroughly on the public mind 
of this country there will be no question 
of difficulty in securing public funds to 
maintain it. Look at the elaborate ex- 
penditures for public parks, for schools, 
for a dozen other civic and public enter- 
prises. There will be quite as lavish 

rovision made for music once the fact 
as taken root in the minds of public 
men that music is an important factor 











Pasquale Amato, 
Aged Twenty 
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Pasquale Amato, Aged Forty. 





Observe the Striking Similarity in 


Pose of These Two Photographs, Taken Twenty Years Apart 


Pasquale Amato, Eminent Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Three of His Brothers Who Are Now Serving 
in the Artillery, Infantry and Quartermaster Corps of the Italian Army 


from an educational and commercial as 
as well as an artistic viewpoint.” 


A Friend of “The Movies” 


Mr. Amato is an ardent advocate of 
the “movies” as an educational factor in 
our public life, and points to the evolu- 
tion that the picture-play has undergone 
in the last few years as proof that the 
same strides will be made in presenting 
good music at popular prices, once there 
is a general realization of its importance. 

“T go to the ‘movies’ quite as much for 
study as I do for recreation,” said Mr. 
Amato. “As an artist I learn many 
valuable lessons from the film play. He 
who strives to convey perfect art, the 
dream that is within him, has a wonder- 
ful medium in the world of the films. 

“TI wish you might say for me how 
heartily I: endorse the proposed estab- 
lishment of the National Courvalire 
of Music, one of the aims of the Musical 
Alliance. In this connection let me tell 
you of an incident that happened one 
year when the Metropolitan company 
was appearing in Atlanta. A young girl 
wrote me that she was very anxious to 
have me hear her voice and I made ar- 
rangements to do so. She came and sang 
for me, then waited anxiously for what 
I had to say. It was very pitiful, for she 
had a mere thread of a voice, absolutely 
hopeless from a professional viewpoint. I 
told her so, as kindly as I could, and she 
burst into tears, telling me how she had 
worked and how her teacher had said 
she had a great voice that would some 
day make her famous. 

“In a National Conservatory, endowed 
by the Government, such a girl might 
learn the truth about her voice instead 
of being deluded by mistaken friends, 
and her efforts would be directed toward 
avenues where she really had ability. 
On the other hand, a National Conserva- 
tory would provide opportunity for the 


struggling student of real merit, who too 
often becomes discouraged and disheart- 
ened after realizing how expensive is the 
road the young singer must take before 
coming to places where there are finan- 
cial rewards.” 

Organization and business methods 
are by no means idle words in Mr. 
Amato’s life. The great baritone is a 
good man of business, himself, and at one 
time did much purchasing here for the 
business house of his brothers in Italy. 
Now all four of his brothers are serving 
with the colors, two of them in the artil- 
lery, one in the infantry, and the fourth 
in the Quartermaster’s Corps of the 
Italian Army. The Amato family is one 
that gives a good account of itself wher- 
ever it is called on to serve. 

“I am certain that it is not a very long 
time ahead; at least it will not be very 
long after the war is ended, until we 
have smaller opera houses established all 
over the country here,” said the great 
singer. “Think of such schools of experi- 
ences as we had in Milan, where Tos- 
canini and Gatti-Casazza and I worked 
together. Think of the development of 
art in this country when we may see 
whole families attending an evening of 
music, as they now go to the ‘movies,’ to 
be entertained and educated. And that 
time is coming. Beyond all doubt or 
question it is coming.” 

MAY STANLEY. 


Dubinsky Wins Favor in Brooklyn 


Vladimir Dubinsky, the ’cellist, was 
richly awarded with applause on the 
evening of March 12, when he appeared 
as one of the soloists at the Red Cross 
concert at Bay Ridge High School, 
Brooklyn. He played the Handel Lar- 
ghetto, Davidoff’s “At the Fountain,” 
Cui’s Cantabile, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “A 
Song of India” and Popper’s “Spanish 
Dance.” 








ERNEST HUTCHESON, Pianist 


irection: MRS. HERMAN LEWIS, Inc. 





Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Francis Rogers Writes of Concert 
Work for Troops in European Camps 














RANCIS ROGERS, the gifted bari- 

tone, who has been doing excellent 
work with his concert party in France 
for the men in the service, is expected to 
return to America early in April. 

In a letter dated March 4, addressed 
to MusicAL AMERICA, Mr. Rogers writes: 
“The Rogers Concert Party completed 
its fourth month in France with a record 
of ninety concerts to its credit—three- 
quarters of a concert a day, on the aver- 
age, for a hundred and twenty days. 
Despite the fatigue incident to unceasing 
activity, our work is so delightful and so 
exhilarating that we consider our con- 


certless days as scarcely worth living. 
Nineteen of our concerts were given in 
British camps, with no Americans but 
ourselves present. There is nothing slow 
about “Tommy Atkins” when he goes to 
a concert. He is there to be amused and, 
give him half a chance, he extracts the 
maximum of enjoyment out of it. He 
sees all the jokes promptly; he enjoys the 
sentimental songs and laughs at the 
comic ones; he joins lustily in the chorus 
when you ask him to do so. Indeed, I 
can imagine no more responsive audi- 
ences than those we found in the British 
camps. The American Army and any- 
body who represents it are mighty wel- 
come in France nowadays, and we found 
“Tommy” especially enthusiastic over 
what was most American in our pro- 
gram. Mrs. Rogers’ stories in Ameri- 
can dialect met with especial favor. 
There are many contrasts between the 
British and American soldiers but, con- 
sidered merely as concert audiences, 
there is not much difference to note. 
Both of them like poems of homely senti- 
ment set to simple, straightforward mu- 
sic; both of them enjoy a story, song, 
especially of a comic or melodramatic 
character with a bit of action added to 
the interpretation. 

“IT found the British soldiers more 
ready to sing than are the Americans. 
I have no explanation to offer for this. 





on the concert stage. 


clarity of diction. 
his French group. 
limited pleasure. 


Mr. 


chooses to appear before us. 


New York Sun, March 19, 1918: 


familiar lines. 


ing and pure sentiment. 


to be repeated. 





recitative from Handel's “‘Jeptha.”’ 


enunciation. 
















this tenor's best assets. 
“Over the Steppe,” 


warm praise. 
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New York Tribune, March 19, 1916: 


22 In the evocation of moods of subdued feeling or 
= of sentimental expression, he is at his best, a best 
which is on a level of anything to be heard to-day 
His voice yesterday ha 

never sounded fresher or warmer. 
of the Handel recitative from ‘“‘Jeptha’’ showed his 
knowledge of the style of Oratorio and his unusual 
In his songs he was best, per- 
haps, in Gretchaninoff's ‘Over the Steppe’ and in 
Here his command of gentle 
sentiment and the charm of his voice brought un- 
With a few exceptions his songs 
were given as few singers could give them to-day. 
Murphy will always be welcome when he 


In some respects the artistic qualities of the en- 
tertainment were considerably removed from the 
Mr. Murphy is not the possessor of 
what is called a dramatic voice, yet his singing 
has both character and expressiveness, especially 
in lyrics demanding the embodiment of tender feel- 
That he can also declaim 
with energy and virility was proved by his delivery 
of Fourdrain’s “‘Chevauchée Cosaque,”’ which had 
Mr. Murphy was very successful 
with the air ““Waft Her Angels’ and its prefatory 
In this, as in 
all the songs he gave in English, the entire audience 
must have been well pleased with the clarity of his 
He treated every vowel correctly, 
making none of those modifications which so many 
singers find unavoidable in the upper register. Delli- 
cate head tones used with excellent taste are among 
They were employed with 
much skill and artistic judgment in Gretchaninoff's 
which was beautifully sung. 
On the whole his singing was such as to command 
It certainly gave much enjoyment. 


Ta RR ila TTR UGEME HH LT Lt 


I can only say that at the present time 
the American soldier in France would 
rather have a professional singer. sing 
for him than sing himself in choruses. 
I have had such a wonderful experience 
and am such a firm believer in the en- 
tertainment work of the Y. M. C. A. in 
France that I am not a little disap- 
pointed that more American singers have 
not come over to help in the work. The 
Liberty Quartet (Horisberg, Dodge, 
Steele, Wiederhold and Janaushek) has 
had a termendous success everywhere 
and is as enthusiastic as I am. We all 
think that it is the opportunity of a life- 
time for those of us who cannot perform 
military service, to be of substantial use 
to the cause that we Americans hold so 
dear. 

“T have a list of singers who ought to 
plan to spend the summer in France 
singing to our soldiers. When I get 
home next month I am going to inter- 
view these singers and see if I cannot 
persuade them to give themselves the 
most wonderful holiday they ever had in 
all their lives.” 





AUER AND GANZ OLD FRIENDS 


Pianist Accompanied Russian Master 
While Still a Student 


The recent announcement that the 
publishing house of Carl Fischer has 
issued a complete edition of Brahms’s 
and Beethoven’s violin and piano sonatas, 


with the subtitle, “Revised by Rudolph 
Ganz and Leopold Auer,” recalls an in- 
cident which occurred over twenty years 
ago, when these artists were associated 
in another capacity. It was in the town 
of Vevey, Switzerland, in 1896. Leopold 
Auer was announced for a recital there 
and his accompanist was suddenly taken 
ill. The recital was about to be post- 
poned or canceled when some one spoke 
to the master about a brilliant young 
student at the Lausanne Conservatory. 
A hurry call was sent to Lausanne, some 
distance away, and the young student 





His singing 


AEOLIAN HALL 
MARCH 18, 1918 





promptly responded. After a necessar- 
ily brief rehearsal, the performance was 
given as per schedule and the volunteer 
accompanist acquitted himself splendidly. 

Mr. Auer was so pleased that at the 
end of the performance he complimented 
him in the presence of the audience. The 
young student was Rudolph Ganz. 

By a peculiar coincidence it was Mr. 
Ganz’s birthday—his nineteenth—and he 
had just received an autograph-book as 
a birthday gift from an aunt. On the 
first page of this book, which has been 
carefully preserved, is the following in- 
scription: 

“To Rudolph Ganz, in remembrance of 
our concert in Vevey, and of his sincere 
admirer, 

“LEOPOLD AUER, 
“Feb. 24, 1896.” 





GIVE SPROSS PROGRAM 





Compositions Presented in Benefit Con- 
cert at Brooklyn 


Under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Children’s Museum a 
musicale for the benefit of the Franklin 
W. Hooper Memorial was given at the 
home of Mrs. John Hills in Brooklyn on 


March 14. The program was devoted to 
the compositions of Charles Gilbert 
Spross, with Mr. Spross at the piano, 
and Louise McMahan, soprano; Lulu 
Cornu, contralto; Joseph Mathieu, tenor, 
and Wilfred Glenn, bass. 

Mrs. McMahan and Mrs. Cornu opened 
the program with the duets, “A Song 
of Roses” and “A Rose Rondel.” There 
were groups for each of the four sing- 
ers, including “Ishtar,” “My Marjorie,” 
“Loraine, Loraine, Lorree,” “A Rose 
Garden,” by Mr. Mathieu; “A Dutch Lul- 
laby,” “Daybreak,” “The Day Is Done” 
and “I Know,” by Mrs. Cornu; “Through 
a Primrose Dell,” “The Wind,” “Yester- 
day and To-day” and “The Awakening,” 
by Mrs. McMahan, and “The Call,” “Sun- 
rise and Sunset,” “Lindy” and “A Song 
of Steel,” by Mr. Glenn. The singers 
were admirable and were heartily ap- 
plauded, as was Mr. Spross, who also 
played his piano solos, “Spring Song,” 
Barcarolle and Polonaise, and as an ex- 
tra his “Song Without Words.” Mrs. 
McMahan and Mr. Mathieu closed the 
program with the duet, “Under the 
Flowers.” 





“INSTANTANEOUS SUCCESS” SCORED BY 
LAMBERT MURPHY 


AT HIS NEW YORK 


RECITAL 


CLARA PASVOLSKY SINGS 
AN ALL-RUSSIAN PROGRA" 


Contralto Discloses Fine Voice and A 
mirable Interpretative Art in Songs 
of Her Compatriots 





Clara Pasvolsky, Contralto. Recita!, 
ZEolian Hall, Evening, March 18. A-. 


companist, Frances Foster. The Pr, . 
gram: 
“The Little Star,’ Moussorgsk 


“Fateful Moment,” “Whether ’Tis Da; 

“Oh, If You Could, My Love,” Tsch 

kowsky; “Do Not Ask Me Why,” Davi 

off; Aria from “Russlan and Ludmila 
Glinka; Aria from “Khovanshchine 
Moussorgsky; “The Sleeping Princes. 

Borodine; “Selim’s Song,” Balakiric 

“Forgotten,” “Hopak,” Moussorgsky; ‘ 

Grusian Song,” Pomazansky; “Charm 

by a Rose’s Radiance,” Rimsky-Kor: 

koff; “So Passes Our Youth,’ Malas 

kin; Song from “A Life for the Tsa 

Glinka; Serenade from “The Sto. 
Guest,” Dargomijsky. 


Clad in Boyar court costume, wi 
a jewelled kakoshnik on her head ani 
looking like Julia Marlowe in the days 
of her slimness, Miss Pasvolsky made 4 
very charming stage picture. Her voic: 
which is more of a soprano than a con- 
tralto, proved a very beautiful one, of 
crystal clarity and considerable volume 
when she let it out. Below the staff it 
was lacking in timbre, but from E on the 
first line to G above—she sang no higher 
—it had a delightful ring and a sugges. 
tion of reserve power that was as wu: 
usual as it was agreeable. 

The program, entirely of Russian 
songs and arias, by no means showed of! 
the singer to the best advantage. [) 
every case, however, Miss Pasvolsky dis 
played admirable interpretative abilit, 
and in the “Khovanshchina” aria, the 
text of which, crying out against th: 
“wily German invader,” was so appro 
priate to the present situation, she ros: 
to a real dramatic height and moved 
her audience to great applause. The 
“Hopak” of Moussorgsky was also sung 
with a charming naiveté that won her 
an encore. Miss Foster’s accompani 


ments were admirably played. 
J. A. H. 





New York Evening Mail, March 19, 1918: 

Lambert Murphy was generally recognized as a 
first-class tenor even before his recital at Aeolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon. 


His past appearances 


in opera and oratorio have given ample proof 


tone. 


of Purcell’s. 
deserved favor. 
etc. 


tion. 


of his voice and art. 
to find Mr. Murphy again meeting with instantane- 
ous success and preserving the enthusiasm of his 
audience throughout the programme. 
American sings with 
Aside from his vocal equipment he possesses 
a most ingratiating manner, 
tion, and a nice command of interpretive values. 


It was no surprise, therefore, 


This young 
a rare ease and beauty of 


admirable enuncia- 


New York Evening World, March 19, 1918: 


This young New York tenor displayed a quality 
of voice and a competency of style that were ad- 
mirable, and his pronouncement of a variety of 
songs captivated a 
favor immediately by his lovely singing of Handel's 
*“Waft Her Angels’’ and the following “‘Passing By” 
Next a group of Russian songs found 
After that came a French group, 


He found 


large audience. 


New York Evening Sun, March 19, 1918: 


Mr. Murphy possesses a voice which has taken 
on an increased power with the recent years. It 
has not lost its fine tenderness, 
purity of tone. 
“Chevauchée Cosaque” yesterday, and the other 
numbers certainly did not lack for hearty apprecia- 


either, nor its 
He had to repeat Fourdrain’s 


New York Evening Globe, March 19, 1918: 


It was a colorful and well-balanced programme 
of songs which Lambert Murphy sang in Aeolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon, and one well devised to 
show the range of his voice. 


Throughout the 


programme he demonstrated his complete control 


© Mishkin 
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of his voice, an ability to do the dramatically effec- 
tive with it, and at the same time maintain a sweet 
and mellow quality. 


Chickering Piano Used 
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MRS. ATWOOD-BAKER 
EARNS HIGH PRAISE 


Boston Soprano Reveals Signal 
Gifts and True Promise in 
N. Y. Recital 


\Viartha Atwood-Baker, Soprano. Recital, 
JKolian Hall, Afternoon, March 21. 
Accompanist, Richard Hageman. The 
Program: 


“Apporte les Cristaux dorées,” Rhené- 
Raton; “Flickan knyter,”’ Palmgren; 
“Soir,” Fauré; “Serenade,” Grovlez; 
‘Le petit Ruisseau,” Fijan; “Laisse les 
yi,’ Leroux; “Poeme de VAmour et de 

Mer,” Chausson; “Spring Night,” 
ivyman; “When I Wake,” Burleigh; 
“Noon Joli Bateau,” Grovlez; “Celui que 

on coeur aime,” Brissand; “Rain,” 
lurner; “The Sea,” MacDowell; “Day- 
veak,” Mabel Daniels. 


An artist of very considerable and 
liversified attractions, Mrs. Atwood- 
Baker, the dramatic soprano in whom 
Bostonians greatly delight, needs only the 
benefits of a more highly perfected vocal 
method to hold rank among the out- 
standing singers of the past few seasons. 
Of splendid presence, of patrician figure 
and bearing, intelligent, musical, taste- 
ful in all matters, including the utiliza- 
tion of her resources of temperament, 
she has also a voice of singular, silvered 
beauty. It is a voice that should be 
larger than it is and better equalized in 
quality. The lower tones are somewhat 


constrained and the rest of the organ 
does not always respond agreeably to 
dynamic demands. Certain improve- 
ments in breath management would elim- 
inate these shortcomings. 

In matters touching style and delivery 
Mrs. Atwood-Baker’s work last week of- 
fered cause for sincere satisfaction. The 
French songs she sang with genuine in- 
sight and authority, with charming 
treatment of phrases and melodic lines 
and complete accuracy of intonation. 
Her best qualities manifested themselves 
with the very first number, Rhené- 
Baton’s interesting “Apporte les Cris- 
taux dorées.” Her French songs, as a 
whole, were hardly models of inspira- 
tion, though Chausson’s impassioned, if 
endless, “Fleur des Eaux” has moments 
that touch hands with some of the finest 
fancies of Dupare. Of her English 
group the foremost item was, of 
he MacDowell’s greatest song, “The 

ea. 

Mrs. Atwood-Baker received a very 
warm welcome, but no more than her 
talents warranted. She was very ably 
accompanied by Richard Hageman, who 
had in the first Chausson song a real 
virtuoso task, which he discharged ac- 
cordingly. i? Ae oe 





























A Portion of the Community Chorus of the Phoenix Silk Manufacturing Company’s Mill, the “Adelaide,” at Allentown, Pa. 
Group in Center (Left to Right): Arline Koons (at Piano), Raymond E. Horlacher, Director; Miss Lasciar, Head of 
Welfare Department; Fanny Koons, Soprano Soloist. 


LLENTOWN, PA., March 25.—Early 
last January the Phoenix Silk 
Manufacturing Company organized a 
community chorus among its employees 


at the suggestion of Miss Laciar, who 
has charge of the welfare work in the 


mill. Under the direction of Raymond 
E. Horlacher, a member of the Lehigh 
Valley Association of Organists, the em- 
ployees gather for their “sing” every day 
after the noon hour and for thirty min- 
utes all work is suspended. 

The idea has proven a great success 


and the employees return to their work 
with a distinct zest. Besides the choral 
numbers, Mr. Horlacher alwzys has a 
special number and many prominent 
artists have offered their services for 
these “sings.” 

B. W. S. 





HEAR YOUNG OMAHA PIANIST 


Début Recital Interesting Event of 
Month—Organist Gives Benefit Program 


OMAHA, NeEs., March 20.—Dorothy 
Morton, a talented young Omaha pian- 
ist, made her début in recital at the 
Y. W. C. A. recently, creating a most 
favorable impression. Schumann’s “Car- 
naval” and an interesting group of 
Pugno, Rameau-Godowsky, Sgambati 
and Dohnanyi compositions were fol- 
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PAUL DUFAULT 


TEN OR 
NOW ON SHORT CANADIAN TOUR 
The Oriental Verdict on Mr. Dufault’s Art 





MANILA AND HONGKONG TRIBUTES 
MANILA TIMES:—Like a breath from the dim and misty 
past when knights were bold, barons held their sway, and sweet- 
voiced troubadours of France sang their lays, Paul Dufault, him- 
self a troubadour with the golden yoice of the singers of that re- 
mote age, sang himself into the hearts of his audience last night. 


HONGKONG DAILY TELEGRAPH:—Those who went in great ex- 


pectations, from what they had heard and read’ of Paul Dufault, were more Address: 
than satisfied with his silvery voice and his essentially artistic treatment of ° 

all the themes which he so brilliantly interpreted. . . . It is to be 

doubted if anyone present has ever heard such a wonderful interpretation of Hotel Wellington 
the old favorite, ‘‘The Trumpeter.’’ At the conclusion of this song the au- New York 
dience gave full yent to its feelings of appreciation in a roar of applause. 


Phone 1066 Circle. 





(Advertisement No. 3) 
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DR. WILLIAM C. CARL teaches the 


FRENCH METHOD of ORGAN PLAYING at the 


CUILMANT ORCAN 
44 West 12th Street, New York 


Send for Catalogue. 


SCHOOL 








EVENING SUN: 


The Chopin group was played with sympathy and 
delicacy, He met the demands of Ff’; compositions 
with a force of musical imagination. 





success oF COOCOILIUS KOEHL tiw'vorx vesvr 


MUSICAL AMERICA: 
This youthful pianist displayed sterling mus.¢cal 
qualities. His work augurs well for his future. 


DATES BOOKING FOR SUMMER TOUR 
Management Arthur J. Ferro, 312 Fiatiron Bldg., New York City 
Kra ich & Bach Piano 





lowed by the Tschaikowsky Concerto in 
B Flat Minor, the orchestral part played 
by Martin Bush. 

On Sunday last occurred the third 
organ recital given by Louise Shadduck 
Zabriskie at the First Presbyterian 
Church. The magnificent organ was 
heard to splendid advantage. The or- 
ganist was ably assisted by Mrs. Verne 
Miller, contralto, and Emily Cleve, vio- 
linist. 

The Clef Club of Omaha held its an- 
nual meeting recently, electing Jean Duf- 
field to succeed Edith Wagoner as presi- 
dent. E. L. W. 





Worcester Honors Dead Soldier in Song 


_ WorRcESTER, MAss., March 11. — Fit- 
ting tribute to the memory of Homer J. 
Wheaton, the first Worcester lad to give 
his life on the French battlefront, was 
paid by community singers in the Church 
of the Unity yesterday afternoon. Men 
and women united in singing “The Va- 
cant Chair,” the song composed by 
George F.. Root in honor of the first Wor- 
cester boy to fall in the Civil War. The 
singing was conducted by J. Edward 
Bouvier in the absence of Charles I. Rice, 
owing to illness. Zz. G Ess 


MERWIN HOWE IN RECITAL 


Young Western Pianist Offers Exacting 
Program in New York Début 


Merwin Howe, a young Westerner, 
gave a piano recital in Afolian Hall 
Wednesday afternoon of last week. A 
moderate audience greeted him politely. 
Mr. Howe’s program contained Brahms’s 
magnificent but seldom-heard E Flat 
Minor Scherzo, Beethoven’s F Sharp 
Minor Sonata—also an infrequent guest 
—a Bach “Bourrée,” arranged by Saint- 
Saéns, Schumann’s “Nachstiick,” pieces 
by Debussy and Arne Oldberg and a 
Chopin group. The recital was one of 
the kind that comes and goes frequently 
during the troubled course of a season. 
Mr. Howe is the possessor of a pleasant, 
if not unsettling talent, though he made 
but intermittent disclosure of it last 
week. He played neatly and with clean 
execution the first movement of the Bee- 
thoven sonata, but his performance of 
this made only partial amends for the 
Brahms Scherzo, with which he clearly 
bit off more than he could conveniently 
chew. He is sincere, however, and may 
develop a message and an individuality 
later on. Hs. Bs Os 








negie Hall, New York, April 4th. 


singing Marguerite in ‘Faust.’ 








The American Soprano 


MARCELLA CRAFT 


Is now triumphing as Guest-Star 
with the San Carlo Opera Company 


and everywhere. 


Last week at Cleveland, Ohio—two performances— 
Next week at Washington, D. C.—two performances— 
After Easter—Recitals—Concerts—including appearance in Verdi’s Requiem at Car- 


Haarlem Philharmonic Society’s Spring Concert, New York, April 18th, etc., etc.— 
Everywhere the houses are packed to capacity whenever Miss Craft appears— 
The Cleveland News (Archie Bell)—on March 12th writes— 

‘‘Marcella Craft made her first appearance of the week at the Colonial Theatre, Tuesday night, 
} She was not only the star of the performance, but it might be dif- 
ficult to recall an operatic singer of the past ten or fifteen years who more perfectly accomplished 
the somewhat difficult feat of personating Goethe’s heroine as ‘musicked’ by Gounod.”’ 


For late Spring and next Season’s dates, communicate with 
M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


CHICKERING PIANO USED 


City. 
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MABEL GARRISON 


She proved herself to be beyond doubt one of the 
leading coloratura singers of the day—N. Y. HERALD 


New York Tribune, March 22, 1918. 


MABEL GARRISON WINS A 
. TRIUMPH AS “LUCIA”’ AT 
METROPOLITAN 


It was quite by accident that Miss Mabel 
Garrison sang the third act from ‘‘Lucia” yes- 
terday afternoon at the Metropolitan Opera 
Company’s annual emergency fund _ benefit. 
Mme. Maria Barrientos was to have sung it, 
but was taken ill at the last moment and Miss 
Garrison stepped into her place—and into he: 
own. Signor Gatti-Casazza is to be congratu- 
lated on having developed an American colora- 
tura soprano who is equal of any similar artist 
now a member of his company. To break with- 
out preparation into the most difficult score ‘of 
an exceedingly difficult opera is in_ itself 
something of a feat, but to sing that score as 
only a pastmistress of the art of song could 
sing it, is surely a triumph. And the huge 
audience recognized the singer for what she is 
—an operatic coloratura of the very first rank, 
and applauded her with an enthusiasm which 
was altogether good to hear. There is no 
longer any reason why Miss Garrison should 
not be given the parts that are hers by right— 
Gilda, Lucia, Violetta, Rosina. She has earned 
them. 

Voice oF GREAT Purity. 

Miss Garrison’s voice is not large in volume, 
though it is by no means small, but it is of 
great evenness and purity of timbre. If not an 
organ of great warmth, it is one of subtle 
charm. Moreover, Miss Garrison produces her 
tones with great fluency. She is a natural and 
not a made singer. Her floratura is clear and 
incisive; her staccato crystalline, her runs bril- 
liant. her trill excellent; she knows the beauty 
of legato, she sings invariably true to pitch. 
In short, she is a singer worthy to carry on 
the great traditions of the operas of bel canto. 
And entirely incidentally, she is an American 
That Signor Gatti has bided his time before 
placing Miss Garrison in the first rdles is un- 
derstandable and commendable. Festina lente 
is Latin, but it is no less equally true in 
English or American. Signor Gatti believes 
in making haste slowly, as he knows the final 
result will be more perfect. Never has his 
method been more completely justified than in 
the case of Miss Garrison. Miss Garrison is 
now an artist of the first trank. 





New York American, March 22, 1918. 


MISS GARRISON TRIUMPHS 
AT BENEFIT 


Miss Mabel Garrison won something of a 
triumph in the Mad Scene from “Lucia di 
Lammermoor.” She sang it at short notice and 
for the first time here, replacing Maria Barri- 
entos, whose indisposition had been announced 
at the eleventh hour. 

Miss Garrison seemed far more at ease in 
her new role than one would have expected 
from a woman who had been devoting herself 
almost exclusively to concert singing for a sea- 
son. Yet it was her singing rather than her 
acting that riveted the attention and evoked 
prolonged demonstrations of approval. 

There has been no dearth of brilliant colora- 
tura singing this season in New York. All the 
more, then, was it to Miss Garrison’s credit 
that she succeeded in arousing the enthusiasm 
of her auditors. Intensely moving, to be sure, 
her interpretation could hardly be called, though 
it was not lacking in pathetic appeal and in 
charm. But she fulfilled the florid demands 
of her music with ease and precision and only 
in the highest flights—on the lofty E Fiat, 
for instance—did the quality of her tone-pro- 
duction leave a little to be desired. 


Brooklyn Eagle March 22, 1918. 


MISS GARRISON WINS 
TRIUMPH IN “LUCIA’’ 


Yesterday afternoon at the Metropolitan 
Opera House a large audience heard a bill 
devoted to single acts of four operas. As a 
rule such a performance has little artistic sig- 
nificance, but yesterday, in the first scene of 
the third act of ‘‘Lucia,’’ Mabel Garrison had 
one of her rare opportunities to show in a big 
role. That she had it was due to the indispo- 
sition of Mme. Barrientos. To state that she 
met with success would be putting the case 
mildly. What happened at the end of her aria 
was a demonstration matched only by those 
accorded another coloratura a few weeks ago 
in another opera house. The entire audience 
rose to acclaim the young American and from 
one of the boxes a 
bouquet of flowers was 
thrown upon _ the 
stage. 

With regard to Miss 

Garrison’s singing— 
she was a trifle nerv- 
ous during her deliv- 
ery of the long reci- 
tative preceding the 
aria, and this inter- 
fered to some extent 
with its dramatic sig- 
nificance; but in the 
singing of the difficult 
*“‘Mad Scene” she dis- 
closed a_ beauty of 
tone and a command 
of coloratura that won 
the highest approba- 
tion. The richness of 
the quality of Miss 
Garrison’s tone is al- 
most unique among 
coloraturas and _ in- 
vests the rule - of- 
thumb music with a 
rare significance, Her 
scales were excellent 
on the whole (in one 
or two passages they 
were slightly blurred), 
her staccati clear and 
bell-like, her arpeggios 
and ttrills delightful. 
But the best of all 
there was masterly 
musicianship and taste 
in her singing. May 
we have further op- 
portunity of hear'‘ng 
this excellent Ameri- 
can singer! 





Evening Mail, March 22, 1918. 


' By SIGMUND SPAETH 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza and John McGraw, those 
two astute managers of America’s major sports, 
have one thing in common: They like to keep 
their youngsters ‘fon the bench” until they are 
quite sure of their ability to produce big re- 
sults. 

Mabel Garrison has been a bench warmer and 
utility soprano around the Metropolitan Opera 
House for several seasons. But when called 
upon as a pinch hitter for some more famous 
wnaer she has invariably “delivered the goods.” 

er triumph in the mad scene from “Lucia” 
yesterday afternon was merely another indica- 
tion that she is now quite ready to take one of 
the leading coloratura réles at any time. Man- 
ager Gatti-Casazza has been wise in allowing 
this young American soprano to develop slowly 
and naturally. The Mabel Garrison of to-day 
is a far different singer from the Mabel Garri- 
son of even two years ago. The voice is evenly 
tempered, easily produced and of much greater 
warmth than is usual with its kind. Miss Gar- 
rison is unquestionably ready for her big oppor- 
tunity and she should get it very soon. 


New York Globe, March 22, 1918. 


MABEL GARRISON EXCELS 
IN ‘LUCIA”’ 


The illness of Mme. Barrientos gave Mrs. 
Mabel Garrison yesterday afternoon her only 
chance so far this season to face a Metropolitan 
audience except in concert. The Spanish so- 
prano was to have sung the title rdéle in the 
tableau from “Lucia di Lammermoor” that con- 
tains the celebrated ‘‘mad scene,” and when 
she fell ill the chance went to Miss Garrison. 
just as on another occasion through the illness 
of another singer the chance fell to her to 
sing the Queen of the Night in ‘“The Magic 
Flute” and triumph. Some might find it strange 
that one of the most accomplished soprano sing- 
ers now before the public, and a clever operatic 
actress as well, should have to wait on the 
illness of other singers, while women inferior 
in both departments of operatic equipment are 


seen and heard here in opera continually. ; 
Mrs. Garrison’s 


singing of Lucia’s 
mad song was charac- 
terized not only by 
beauty, range, and the 
flexibility of voice, but 
by skilful phrasing in 
sustained song, taste 
in the use of orna- 
ment, sincere and del- 
icate feeling, and the 
unifying and enno- 
bling quality of style. 
Notable as her sing- 
ing was for its sheer 
virtuosity, it was no 
less notable for ex- 
pression and musi- 
cianship, The_= ap- 
plause of the huge 
audience after the 
cadenza with flute was 
thunderous and long- 
continued, and at the 
close of the scene the 
soprano was recalled 
many times. _ 
Mrs. Garrison is a 
singer whose artistic 
progress has been le- 
gitimate and_ steady. 
Lest that progress be 
interrupted, one must 
warn her against a 
wiriness and an inse- 
curity that marred a 
few of her highest 
notes yesterday. Nor 
should she suppose 
that she now uses her 
voice to the ultimate 
extent of its possibil- 
ities for volume and 


@ Mishkin power. 





New York World, March 22, 1918. 


MABEL GARRISON SCORES 
Sings “Lu zia’’? Mad Scene Finely at 
Opér:z Pension Fund Benefit 


An American soprano, Mabel Garrison, in 
the Metropolitan Opera House yesterday after- 
noon, proved again her fitness to be given first 
réles at the Metropolitan oftener than the man- 
agement appears inclined to do. She sang the 
mad scene from “Lucia” in the bill prepared 
for the Metropolitan Pension Fund. And she 
sang it with a fluency of tone, a smoothness of 
scale and a finish of style that moved the very 
large audience to deserved recognition. 





New York Times, March 22, 1918. 


Mabel Garrison, on a hurry call in place of 
Barrientos, made a great success in the mad 
scene from “Lucia,’® assisted by Mardones and 
the chorus, an event that might well be re- 
peated in the regular subscription, 


OTHER PAPERS CONTAINED NO CRITICISMS 


CONCERT DATES FOR SEASON 1918-19 
NOW BEING BOOKED 


BY 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 


New York Herald, March 22, 1918. 


AUDIENCE AWARDS 
HONORS AS SINGER 
TO MME. GARRISON 


Mme. Mabel Garrison waited three years for 
an opportunity to sing a real prima donna 
coloratura réle at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
While others have been taking curtain calls 
she has been appearing in minor réles or mak- 
ing concert tours. This season she had not 
sung here in opera at all until yesterday. 
Mme. Maria Barrientos was ill and Mme. Gar- 
rison was called upon to sing in her place the 
mad scene from ‘‘Lucia’’ with José Mardones 
at a special afternoon performance for the ben- 
efit of the Metropolitan Opera Company Emer- 
gency Fund. 

Once when Miss Frieda Hempel was indis- 
posed Mme. Garrison sang the part of the 
Queen of the Night in “The Magic Flute” with 
marked success, and yesterday in a more popu- 
lar role she had a much greater success. She 
proved herself to be beyond doubt one of the 
leading coloratura singers of the day. She is 
in the first rank of the Metropolitan singers. 
At Sunday night concerts and whenever she has 
had anything of the slightest importance to sing 
she has held her audiences. She never has 
failed to please them. And yet she never was 
a real prima donna there until yesterday, and 
then only in one scene. But she sang that 
brief scene brilliantly. She sang with the same 
beauty of voice that has characterized her con- 
cert work and with fine musicianship and 
smooth, even tone. Her runs were even and 
true; her high notes were brilliant. 

Above everything there was a personal charm 
about everything that she did. She is graceful 
and has an attractive stage presence. She acts 
well, too, as was demonstrated long ago when 
she was heard with the Society of American 
Singers in “The Impresario.” She showed 
none of the nervousness of a singer making a 
début, as she has had ample opportunity to ap- 
pear before audiences in small réles. 

Before she was half way through her scene 
the audience burst into prolonged applause, and 
at the close the house resounded from top to 
bottom with the noise of thousands of hands. 
Several singers of the Metropolitan in the audi- 
ence added the weight of their applause to that 
of the audience. 





The Evening Sun, March 22, 1918. 


There, then, lurks a pronrise; for an accom- 
plished fact the other incident of the day re 
dounds to the credit of Mabel Garrison, the 
American soprano, whose first appearance in 
costume on this season’s Metropolitan stage the 
afternoon witnessed. The occasion was the 
opera house’s emergency fund benefit with 
the usual rich table d’héte of gala scenes from 
various operas. Miss Garrison and Mr. Mar- 
dones performed the first scene of the third 
act of “Lucia di Lammermoor,”’ Mr. Papi con- 
ducting for them, 

Miss Garrison, quickly losing her neérvous- 
ness, sang the scene with such brilliancy that 
the huge audience lost itself in genuine rapture. 
Her voice had gained tremendously in 
strength; there was a little of the miniature 
about it as once there was, for all its exquisite 
quality. It carried with a clearness and 


‘smoothness that made it appreciated gallery- 


ward. Miss Garrison has a coloratura of re- 
markable sweetness, or rare ease and lustrous 
finish. A blind man unacquainted with her 
lovely appearance would have greeted her yes- 
terday’s short trial with as much enthusiasm. 

Are we going to have an embarrassment of 
riches in coloraturas, such as we have in vio- 
linists? Or is Miss Garrison—a question more 
to the point—going to sing more often? If 
that good state should come to pass it would at 
least solve the problem of a soprano ‘to share 
Mme. Barrientos’ labor for the remainder of 
the season. For fear of sentimentality we do 
not mention how generous an incentive it would 
be to other American singers. 
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Savannah Acclaims Chorus of Fort Screven Soldiers 























The Soldiers’ Chorus from Fort Screven That Was Heard in Concert at Savannah, Ga., 


AVANNAH, GA., March 20.—Fort 
Screven soldiers came into their 
own on March 14, with the concert given 
at the Auditorium, under the direction 


of Estelle Cushman. 

A song written for the Fort Screven 
men by Mrs. Iola Bishop was sung for 
the first time and applauded warmly. 
While much of the program was of the 
popular type, it was not without its more 
serious artistic side and it was in sing- 
ing some of the more beautiful numbers 


that the men’s voices were heard to 
greatest advantage and showed the skil- 
ful training they have had. One of the 
best of these numbers was “The Song of 
Prince Rupert’s Men,” which was admir- 
ably given and with particularly fine, 
clear tone. This was true, too, of “De- 
fend America,” in which Corporal John 
Sankey, who has an exceedingly sweet 
and pure tenor, sang the solo part. 
Bigelow’s “Battle Song of Liberty” made 
a dramatic introduction to the program 
as the men marched in singing it, al- 








though the applause of the audience, 
whose enthusiasm was aroused at this 
first glimpse of the soldiers, interrupted 
it to such an extent that about half the 
song was lost. “Route Marching,” with 
which the first half of the program 
closed, was also extremely well sung. 

It gave a charming balance to the pro- 
gram to have the few orchestral numbers 
and the lovely solo by Mrs. Marmaduke 
Floyd, which formed a striking part of 
it. Jacques George and his orchestra 
gave a very finished and beautiful play- 





Under the Leadership of Estelle Cushman 


ing of several numbers, including Schu- 
bert’s “Ave Maria,” and the Overture 
from “William Tell,” which was played 
with fine musical feeling. 

The concert was given for the Red 
Cross, under the auspices of the Music 
Club Red Cross Auxiliary, and on the 
committee in charge were Mrs. W. P. 
Bailey, chairman; Mrs. Marmaduke 
Floyd, Mrs. Iola Bishop, Mrs. H. E. Crit- 
tenden, Mrs. S. F. Smith and Miss Eu- 
genia Johnston, chairman of the Music 
Club Auxiliary. 





ST. LOUIS CHORUS 
WINS SIGNAL VICTORY 


Pageant Choral Aided by Fine 
Soloist in Its Finest 
Concert 


St. Louis, Mo., March 15.—The pin- 
nacle of success of its four years of 
existence was reached last Tuesday night 
when the Pageant Choral Society pre- 
sented Sullivan’s “The Golden Legend” 
after Longfellow’s very descriptive poem, 
at the Odeon before a packed house, 
which loudly gave vent to its enthusiasm. 
Under the capable leadership of Fred- 
erick Fisher, the chorus of 200 voices 
was assisted by the entire Symphony Or- 
chestra and perhaps the most effective 
and satisfactory quartet that has been 


assembled here in many a day to assist 
in such a concert. It consisted of May 
Peterson, soprano; Christine Schutz, con- 
tralto; Frederick Gunster, tenor, and 
Arthur Middleton, baritone. 

It can be truly said that the chorus 
never sang better; it was the most grate- 
ful and satisfactory performance that 
the society has ever given. The work is 
full of bits of melody interspersed with 
great dramatic effects, which were han- 
dled with fine understanding by both the 
quartet and the chorus. It was the début 





here for both Miss Peterson and Mr. 
Gunster. The other members have been 
previously heard at similar concerts. 
Miss Peterson’s voice is of lovely char- 
acter and, strange to say, combines both 
lyric and dramatic qualities. The so- 
prano arias lie well in her range. She 
scored deeply. Miss Schutz made the 
most of the part that is the least impor- 
tant. The parts allotted her showed off 
her rich cantralto. Mr. Gunster’s voice 
is decidedly pleasing and his duets with 
Miss Peterson brought forth much ap- 
plause. Arthur Middleton was much at 
home in the part of The Friar and his 
sonorous voice was heard to great ad- 
vantage. 

The grand finale, the epilogue, “God 
Sent His Messeager, the Rain,” with full 
organ accompaniment by Charles Cale. 
was the most inspiring bit of singing 
that St. Louis has heard in many a day. 
It was announced during the intermis- 
sion that the society would have a deficit 
of about $10,000 for this season which 
will no doubt be met, owing to the ex- 
cellent work which they have done. 

H. W. C. 





R. E. Johnston to Manage Elman 


Mischa Elman, Russian violinist, will 
be under the management of R. E. John- 
ston next season. The artist has already 
been booked for about one hundred con- 
certs. Mr. Johnston is also arranging 
another season’s bookings for Eugen 
Ysaye, the violinist. Ysaye will conduct 
the Cincinnati Festival next May, pro- 
ducing Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion.” 
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Just Published 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL AND PIANO 
ACCOMPANIMENT FOR BOOK I 


The Public School Class Method for the Violin 
Books I and II 

By Albert G. Mitchell, 

Assistant Director of Music, 


Ditson Edition, No. 312 
Price, $1.00 net; postage extra 


This volume provides piano accompaniments to the various musical examples 

fn the Teachers’ Manual the author gives valuable and explicit 
directions as to the teacher’s equipment and method of procedure, based upon 
the practical experience in similar work, covering a period of many years in 
England as well as in Boston, where the author resides. 
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GANZ APPEARS IN 
ORCHESTRA’S STEAD 


Pianist Gives Detroit Concert 
When Stransky Forces 
Fail to Arrive 


DETROIT, MicH., March 21.—Inexor- 
able war orders prevented a large and 
representative audience from hearing 
Josef Stransky and his Philharmonic 
Orchestra on Tuesday, March 12, at 
Acadia, but it also gave this same audi- 
ence the unexpected joy of hearing 
Rudolph Ganz give a superbly balanced, 
varied and musically sound pianoforte 
program. The orchestra missed railroad 
connections in Buffalo and, under the 
new régime, was not allowed a special 
train, so Mr. Ganz, who was to have 
been soloist only, met the situation in a 
way that was more than agreeable. In 
justice to Mr. Corey it must be stated 
that this is the first time in the history 
of his course when an orchestra has not 
materialized on time and that covers a 
period of many years. 

The Chopin group which Mr. Ganz 
offered proved to be one of unusually 
wide scope, including a Ballade in G 
Minor, two Liszt transcriptions, two 
Etudes, a Berceuse, a Waltz in C Sharp 
and the Polonaise in A Flat, each in- 
delibly stamped with authoritative mu- 
sicianship. In the MacDowell “Sonata 
Eroica” Mr. Ganz found ample oppor- 
tunity for the expression of widely di- 
versified moods and, both artistically and 
mechanically, he performed his task with 
the utmost distinction. 

A thoroughly enjoyable program was 
presented by the Tuesday Musicale at 
the Unitarian Church on the morning of 
March 19. Mrs. Irene Whitaker Steph- 
enson played two numbers for organ; 
Mrs. S. McC. Stanton and Mrs. George 
B. Rhead, both of Ann Arbor, contrib- 
uted a Sonata for violin and piano; Mrs. 
Robert Lette and Mrs. Eugene Bresler 
sang a Mendelssohn duet, with Mrs. 
Mitchell at the organ; Mrs. Helen Burr 
Brand played two harp solos and the 
program closed with the Bach-Gounod 
“Ave Maria,” ably done by Lois John- 
ston, soprano; Theodosia Eldridge, vio- 
linist; Mrs. Brand, harpist; and Mrs. M. 
D. Bentley, organist. M. M. 








Elyria (Ohio) Choral Society Gives 


Eighth Annual Concert 


ELYRIA, OHIO, March 23.—The choral 
department of the Musical Art Society 





of Elyria, Ohio, gave its eighth annual 
concert on Tuesday night, March 19. A 
well varied program was creditably pre- 
sented. The choral numbers included 
Italian, French, German, Norwegian, 
Russian and English composers, Cad- 
man’s American Indian Songs, arranged 
for women’s voices, and a group of patri- 
otic songs formed features of the even- 
ing’s entertainment. The choral society 
is under the direction of J. E. Wirkler of 
Oberlin, Ohio. Graduates and advanced 
students from the Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music assisted in the program. 
J. E. W. 














Start “That Musical 
Education Today 


Play the Harp—-let your children learn it. 
you nothing to try at home for five days, 
expense, the 


Costs 
at our 


yic MICE | 


Spare y with our simplified Home Lesson 
Course soon develop Harp proficiency. ‘There is no 
more melodious, romantic, refined, graceful instru- 
ment than the Irish Harp. 

Moderate cost—full size, $135; Junior model for 
small children, $75. Easy payments if you prefer. 
Send today for free Harp Book containing detailed information. 


CLARK HARP MFG. CO. 
“Originators of the Irish Harp in America” 
405 S. Salina Street * Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Teachers Pledge Support to Plan 
for Making Pennsylvania Musical 





Spring Meeting of Anthracite Arts Association of Northeastern Pennsylvania 
Brings Together Many Instructors, School Superintendents and Music 
Supervisors—Dr. Butler Pays Tribute to “Musical America”’ and Its 
Editor, John C. Freund—lInteresting Papers Read at Meeting of 
Music Section—State Supervisor of Music Beck’s Plan Earnestly 


Endorsed 


LOOMSBURG, PA., March 18.—The 
Anthracite Arts Association of 
Northeastern Pennsylvania, composed of 
manual and domestic art, drawing, pen- 
manship, physical education, continua- 
tion school and music teachers, held its 
spring meeting on Saturday, March 9, at 
the Bloomsburg State Normal School. 
There were present 150 teachers repre- 
senting the above departments and the 
faculty and normal school student body 
to the number of 250 more. Two sessions 
were held, the morning one being de- 
voted to a general program, while in the 
afternoon the special departments met. 
The general meeting was opened with 
music, the boys from the Model School 
singing with nice quality of tone and 
good rhythm Cadman’s “Land of the 
Sky Blue Water” and De Koven’s “Tin- 
ker Song.” Greetings were extended by 
the principal of the Normal School, Dr. 
D. J. Waller, after which Hazel Hart- 
man, a violin student in the music de- 
partment, gave artistic interpretations of 
Macmillen’s ‘““‘To My Mother” and Pente’s 
“Les Farfadets,’ her double-stop play- 
ing being particularly good. The prin- 
cipal address of the morning was given 
by Supt. L. E. McGinniss of the Steelton 
Schools on “School Arts and the Teach- 
ers’ Relation to Them.” Mr. McGinnis 
made a strong plea for the same degree 
of interest for music and the arts as for 
the other subjects in the curriculum. 
After some musical numbers by the 
Normal School Glee Club and a demon- 
stration of the use of the talking-ma- 
chine as a stimulus to physical education, 
luncheon was served by the students of 
the domestic science department of the 
school. 


Meeting of Music Section 


The afternoon was devoted to depart- 
mental meetings, that of the music sec- 
tion being particularly interesting. Dr. 
Will George Butler, Director of Music 
at the Mansfield Normal School, pre- 
sided. In opening the meeting, he re- 
ferred to the nation-wide interest in 
music that was being developed through 
the efforts of John C. Freund, editor of 
MusicAL AMERICA. He spoke of the 
great influence this musical paper was 
exerting, of its value to music students 
and teachers, and of the practical use 
that can be made of it in music classes. 
He introduced as the first speaker Supt. 
C. F. Hoban of the Dunmore Schools, 
who addressed the meeting on “Pennsyl- 
vania’s Contribution to American Music” 
(this paper was published in MUSICAL 
AMERICA on Jan. 19). He was followed 
by Gwilym Davies, Supervisor of Music 
in the Wilkes-Barre Public schools. Mr. 
Davies’ subject was: “Should Music His- 
tory be Taught in the Public Schools?” 
He took the position that it should be- 
gin very early in the story telling form. 
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This should be continued, always giving 
a brief bigrophy of the author, the form 
of composition, etc. “The work should 
be thoroughly organized, the salient fea- 
tures of historical development always in 
mind,” he contended. 

Dr. D. E. Jones, Director of Music in 
the Taylor Public Schools, gave a very 
scholarly address on “The Teaching of 
Harmony.” Mr. Jones showed that har- 
mony could be taught early in the 
grades, using the different intervals and 
chords. In the high school it should be 
optional and should carry with it credits. 
“Harmony should be taught,” said Mr. 
Jones, “only by good teachers—especial- 
ly ones who thoroughly understand musi- 
cal pedagogy.” 

At this point the presiding officer 
called attention to the fact that United 
States Commissioner of Education Clax- 
ton is about to launch a plan for the 
democratization of music. Apropos of 
this, Mrs. Martha Matthews Owens, who 
is in charge of music in the Dunmore 
Public Schools, read a paper that em- 
bodied all that Commissioner Claxton de- 
sires. Those present showed great in- 
terest in the paper and at its conclusion 
paid a great tribute to State Supervisor 
of Music Beck, pledging their loyal, ener- 
getic support to his plan for making 
Pennsylvania a musical State. 

There were present at this meeting be- 
tween fifty and sixty school superinten- 
dents, music supervisors and music 
teachers, and over 100 normal school 
students. 


GUIOMAR NOVAES IN SYRACUSE 








Pianist Gives Brilliant Program Under 
Auspices of Matinée Musicale 


SyRAcusE, N. Y., March 15.—One of 
the finest piano recitals ever given here 
took place on Tuesday evening, when the 
Morning Musicale presented Guiomar 
Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, in an in- 
teresting program. The Onondaga ball- 
room was filled to overflowing and the 
applause was spontaneous and prolonged. 

The program was a short one, which 
disappointed many, although Miss No- 
vaes added several encores. The Chopin 
Sonata, with which she opened her pro- 
gram, was interesting, because seldom 
heard. Her Liszt pieces and “Turkish 
March” from the “Ruins of Athens” 
were wonderfully interpreted. 

The Morning Musicale gave its twelfth 
program this week, those participating 
being Gertrude Shelden, soprano; Clar- 
ence Dillenbeck, bass; Mrs. Lucy Cod- 
dington, contralto; Ruth Kohler Gal- 
ligher and Marjorie Willard, pianists. 
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Dorothy Jardon Scores as Eleventh- 
Hour Substitute for Nora Bayes 


Answering a hurry call to take the 
place of Nora Bayes, who was indisposed, 
in the “Cohan Revue” at the New Am- 
sterdam Theater, New York, last week, 
Dorothy Jardon, the well-known light 
opera star, scored a great su: cess, sing- 


ADDRESS: 


ing the “Un bel di” aria from “Madama 
Butterfly” and the Massenet “Elegy.” 
Miss Jardon was given an ovation by the 
audience at the several performances at 
which she appeared until Miss Bayes re- 
sumed her part in the production. Her 
singing was greatly admired, reflecting 
praise on William S. Brady, with whom 
she has been studying voice all season. 





PENELOPE DAVIES IN OTTAWA 





Contralto Appears with Bryceson Tre- 
harne in War Benefit Concert 


OTTAWA, CAN., March 15.—Penelope 
Davies, mezzo-contralto, of New York, 
assisted by Bryceson Treharne at the 
piano, gave an excellent recital at the 
Chateau Laurier last evening, under the 
auspices of the Magdeleine de Vercheres 
Chapter, I. O. D. E., the proceeds of the 
concert going to the fund for prisoners 
of war. 

Miss Davies was in admirable voice 
and sang her program with fine artistic 
understanding. Her voice has developed 
since her appearance in this city a year 
ago and she was applauded to the echo 
after her various numbers. These in- 
cluded a group of old pieces in English, 
French and Italian, followed by a mod- 
ern French group by Chausson, Dupare, 
Bemberg and Fourdrain. Eight Tre- 
harne songs won a very favorable recep- 
tion, among them “Remember Me When 
I Am Gone Away,” “Renunciation,” 


“Uphill,” “A Song of France,” “Picka 
ninny,”’ “Mad Patsy” and “A Widow 
Bird Sat Mourning.” Mr. Treharne’s 
presence at the piano insured the accom 
paniments being played authentically 
and he was given his share of the ap 
plause for his fine music. An American 
group, Vivian Burnett’s “And Then?” 
Fay Foster’s “Dusk in June” and “My 
Menagerie,” A. Walter Kramer’s “Joy” 
and Frank Bibb’s “A Rondel of Spring’ 
completed the recital. At the close Miss 
Davies sang “God Save the King.” 





Toronto Male Chorus Gives Second 
Annual Concert 


TORONTO, CAN., March 17.—Last Tues- 
day evening the Toronto Male Chorus 
gave its second annual concert at Massey 
Hall, under the direction of Ernest R. 
Bowles, conductor. The chorus consists 
of about 200 voices. Grace Kerns, so 
prano, and Mme. Van der Veer, con 
tralto, of New York, were the assisting 
artists. A large audience heard th: 
concert. S. M. M. 
Margaret Wilson to Tour Western 

Camps 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18.—Mar- 
garet Woodrow Wilson, who spent a few 
days at the White House last week, rest- 
ing from a recent tour of the training 
camps in the North, has left for the 
West, where she will resume her con- 
cert tour in the camps in the Central 
and Western departments. 











JOHN POWELL 


PIANIST and COMPOSER 


Soloist with the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
New York City, March 23, 1918 


Soon to make an extensive Southwestern tour 
A few available dates left 


Telegraph inquiries to 
JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Oakland Schools’ Music Department Finest 
in America, Declares Henri Verbrugghen 









































Noted Anglo-Belgian Con- 
ductor and Educator Ex- 
presses Himself in En- 
thusiastic Terms After 
Visit to City’s Schools— 
‘Nothing Anywhere Like 
It,” He Asserts — Min- 
gles with Students and 
“Tries” Their 


ments 


Instru- 
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( AKLAND, CAL., March 16.—The 

music department of Oakland’s 
schools received a signal tribute lately 
from a distinguished musical visitor, 
Henri Verbrugghen, widely known 
Anglo-Belgian violinist and conductor 
director of the State Conservatory of 
of Music, Australia. Mr. Verbrugghen, 
who stopped off at Oakland while on 
his return trip from New York to Syd- 
ney, to note the music work at the Tech- 
nical High School, declared that Oakland 
schools have the finest music department 
of any city in America. 

“There is nothing anywhere like it,” 
he declared to Harry L. Sully, whose 
interview with Mr. Verbrugghen ap- 
peared in the Oakland Tribune. “I have 
visited all the big cities of the East— 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 

they have nothing compared with this. 
| shall send two or three of my assist- 
ants from Sydney to study what you are 
doing—it will be worth the time and ex- 
pense. They should spend two weeks or 
more. Your city deserves great credit.” 

Mr. Verbrugghen spent an entire day 
with Glenn H. Woods, director of music 
in the Oakland schools, visiting the vari- 
ous grades and the intermediate and high 
school music department. He was eager 
to observe everything and equally eager 
was Mr. Woods to show him. At the 
Technical High School Mr. Verbrugghen 
listened to the orchestra and band, mak- 
ing comments and asking questions. The 
Tribune man quotes him as follows: 

“The school department has invested 
$6,000 for instruments alone, you say? 
That is good. Let me see, $6,000, that 
is about twelve hundred pounds—that is 
fine. 


























Henri Verbrugghen Illustrating Some Fine Points in Violin Playing to Members of the Orchestra, Technical High School, 


Oakland, Cal. 


The Photograph Was Taken After the Daily Rehearsal Which He Attended, When the Orchestra, Under 


Herman Trutner, Director, Played for Him Selections from “Butterfly” and the “Dagger Dance” from Herbert’s 


“Natoma.” 


From Left to Right: Doris Smiley, Josephine Holub, Mr. Verbrugghen, Dorothy Bishop, Margaret Avery. 


All of These Young Ladies Are Members as Well of the Class in Orchestration, and Miss Avery Played the ’Cello Solo, 
Adolf Fischer’s “Romance,” Which She Had Arranged for Full Orchestra 


“That is what I am always telling 
them in Australia and wherever I go; 
the community must give this instruc- 
tion, these advantages to the children.” 

“What requirements must one have to 
enter the State Conservatory?” Mr. Ver- 
brugghen was asked by-one of the school 


students. 

“An earnest desire to learn,” answered 
the noted conductor and educator. ‘And 
we start them as young as we can get 
them. I have a musical kindergarten 
at the conservatory—some of the pupils 
are not more than five years old. But 


they can learn a little—and then, when 
they are seven, they can begin real work, 
with much already accomplished. Of 
course, in the higher grades it is dif- 
ferent. There the requirements become 
stricter, and in the university division 
they are pretty stiff—yes, pretty stiff.” 
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William F. Sherman. 


Private Lessons in Technic. 





Lecture Classes in Pedagogy. 
Harmony Classes. 
Classes in Sight 
Rhythm. 
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Course for Pianoforte Teachers 


Private Lessons in Performance. 


Ear Training and 


Classes in Performing (Mr. Hodgson). 
Fee for the Course $50.00 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


(METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street 


Summer Session, June 17th to July 26th 


The courses open to students during the session are Vocal Music, Pianoforte, Violin, Har- 
Faculty ‘for the Summer Session: Voice, McCall Lanham; Piano, H. Rawlins 
Baker, Leslie J. Hodgson, Miss Anastasia Nugent, William F. Sherman, Miss Kathrine L. Tay- 
lor; Violin, Henry Schradieck, Morris Rashinsky; 
Organ, William F. Sherman. 


Mr. McCall Lanham’s Special Course for Vocalists 

30 half hour private lessons, 6 classes in interpreta- 
Mr. Lanham’s lessons will comprise a thor- 
ough drill in technic of voice production, with oral 
exercises and repertoire, going thoroughly into the 
detail of diction, style and interpretation, and where 
it is possible the consideration of such foreign lan- 
guages as the pupil has studied. 


Fee for the Course $65.00 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION FOR SPECIAL STUDENTS--PUBLIC AND PRIVATE RECITALS 
FALL ANNOUNCEMENT: 32nd SEASON BEGINS OCTOBER Ist, 1918 


For Full Information Regarding Regular and Specia |Courses, Address Registrar. JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., President; KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


tion. 


Harmony, 


New York City 


Miss Anastasia Nugent, 


























SCAR SAENGER 


Mme. Barrientos’s Concerts to Be Under 
Antonia Sawyer’s Management 


Mme. Maria Barrientos, the Spanish 
coloratura soprano, who for the past 
three seasons has been heard with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will re- 
turn to that institution next season. For 
her concert work, to which she will de- 
vote much time preceding and following 
her season at the opera house, she will 
be under the direction of Antonia Saw- 
yer, Inc. Mme. Barrientos will spend 
most of the summer resting in her home 
at Barcelona, with the exception of sev- 
eral operatic appearances in Madrid. 


SyRACUSE, N. Y., March 25.—Melville 
Clark, ‘Irish harpist, has returned from 
a tour of the training camps with Mar- 
garet Woodrow Wilson. 


VIOLIN TEACHER WANTED 
A violin teacher of modern ideas and 
strong gifts as a performer is invited 
to correspond with a large school of 
music regarding appointment for the 
coming season. Address Box 100, care 
Musical America, 501 5th Avenue, New 
York. 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
A vacancy exists in a prominent conserv- 
atory for a soloist who has had marked 
success as a teacher. Address Box 50, 
care Musical America, 501 5th Avenue, 
New York. 








“RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONALLY AS Mr. Saenger will teach in Chicago at the Chicago 


ONE OF THE GREATEST AUTHORITIES 
AND ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
VOICE TEACHERS OF THE PRESENT DAY.”’ 


Musical College, June 24th to July 28th 
(Five Weeks) 


Address: L. LILLY, Sec’y., 6 East 81st St., New York 


TEL. 687 LENOX 
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ZOELLNER 
QUARTET 





The Zoellners being invariably 
reengaged makes them undisputed 
leaders in their particular class. 


Sixth Season of 
Continued Success 
in America 


10 Appearances 





New York, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 


5 Appearances 





Wichita, Kan. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dubuque, lowa 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Vermilion, S. D. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Sinsinawa, Wis. 


4 Appearances 





Fargo, N. D. Mount Vernon, lowa 
Lawrence, Kan. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Huntington, W. Va. Chicago, Ill. 
Fairbault, Minn. Red Wing, Minn. 
Sioux City, lowa San Antonio, Tex. 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 


3 Appearances 





Birmingham, Ala. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Crawfordsville, Ind. San Diego, Cal. 
Delaware, Ohio Meridian, Miss. 

Des Moines, lowa Montreal, Canada 
Galesburg, Ill. Newton, Kan. 

Laurel, Miss. Red Bank, N. J. 
Monmouth, III. Grand Forks, N. D. 
Nashville, Tenn. Albert Lea, Minn. 
Peru, Ind. Grinnell, lowa 


Salina, Kan. Huron, S. D. 


2 Appearances 





St. Cloud, Minn. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Streator, Ill. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Lansing, Mich. 


Long Beach, Cal. Tifin, Ohio 
Ames, lowa Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
lowa City, lowa Durham, N. H. 


Winona, Minn. 
Baldwin, Kan. 
Manhattan, Ken. 
Brookings, S. D. 
Arkansas City, Kan. 
South Bend, Ind. Terre Haute, Ind. 
Montgomery, Ala. St. Mary of the Woods, 
Memphis, Tenn. Ind. 

San- Jose, Cal. Fort Scott, Kan. 
Mankato, Mirm. Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Coffeyville, Kan. Northfield, Minn. 
Decatur, Ill. Quebec, Canada 


Emporia, Kan. 


Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Findlay, Ohio 

Sacramento, Cal. 


Selma, Ala. 


Single appea ‘ances, too numerous to mention, 
in every city of importance in United States 
and Canada 


Season 1918-19 NOW BOOKING 


Harry Culbertson, 5474 University Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


MUSIC IN SAN JOSE 





Varied Programs of Month Attract 
Large Audiences 


SAN JOSE, CAL., March 18.—An inter- 
esting program of descriptive music was 
given by Howard H. Hanson and Warren 
D. Allen, pianists, at the Pacific Con- 
servatory last Monday evening. Of spe- 
cial interest were the “Three Poems 
Erotique,” by Mr. Hanson, played by 
the composer. These poems, “Peace,” 
“Joy” and “Desire,” have won the un- 
stinted praise of artists, press and public 


whenever they have been played. The 
remainder of the program consisted of 
numbers for two pianos—“Silhouettes,” 
by Arensky; selections from the “Chil- 
dren’s Corner,” by Debussy; “‘Danse Ma- 
cabre,” by Saint-Saéns; Polonaise, Mosz- 
kowski, and the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” Overture, the latter with Mr. 
Allen at the organ. 

The local branch of the California 
Music Teachers’ Association heard an 
interesting lecture-recital on Wagner 
and his operas, given by Daisie Lock- 
wood Brinker at the regular monthly 
meeting held last Thursday evening. II- 
lustrations of motifs were given on the 
piano and vocal and orchestral numbers 
were played on the Victrola. Nicola de 
Lorenzo and Benjamin F. King played 
some interesting violin duos by Spohr 
and De Beriot. At the conclusion of the 
program Ray Rugg presented Harold 
Bauer, Percy Grainger and Ernest 
Schelling through the medium of the 
“Duo-Art” piano. 

Edwin Arthur Kraft, F. A. G. O., gave 
an organ recital at the First Methodist 
Church recently, under the auspices of 
the local branch of the American Guild 
of Organists. 

A song recital was given at the Foot- 
hill Club house in Saratoga by Mr. Herr- 
man, a bass-baritone, of Santa Cruz. 
Many San Joséans attended and report- 
ed a splendid concert. 

Theo Karle, American tenor, gave the 
fourth concert of the series sponsored 
by the Peninsular Musical Association 
at the Stanford University Assembly 
Hall. A large audience expressed appre- 
ciation of the artist’s work. 

The Thirteenth Infantry Band, sta- 
tioned at Camp Fremont, gave a splen- 
did concert at the Pacific Conservatory 
of Music to-night. This band, under 
the leadership of W. J. Stannard, has 
the reputation of being one of the finest 
military bands in the United States 
Army. The men were greeted by a 
crowded house. Tickets were compli- 
mentary, but programs were sold for the 
benefit of the Students’ War Charity 
Fund. 

Students and alumnae of the Notre 
Dame Conservatory gave a delightful 
sacred concert at St. Joseph’s Church 
last Sunday afternoon. Many citizens 
braved a steady down-pouring rain to 
hear the interesting program given by 
Eileen Costello, Margaret McGlynn, 
Helene Martin, Angela Smith and Sadie 
Carey, vocalists; Rostita Tarriba and 
Marguerite King, harpists; Emma Mil- 
ler, organist; Julia Gottelli and Mar- 
jorie Booth, violinists. The program was 
made up of solo and ensemble numbers, 
and the above participants were assisted 
by a large and well-trained chorus. 





Florence Otis Scores in Gilberté Songs 
Accompanied by Composer 


At a recital given by Florence Otis at 
the home of Mrs. George W. Spence in 
Brooklyn on March 15, Hallett Gilberté’s 
“Minuet La Phyllis,” “Evening Song” 
and “Laughing Song” were heard, the 
last named winning a repetition. Mr. 
Gilberté played the accompaniments. 








“Moonlight—Starlight” received a brill- 
iant performance by Mrs. Otis and the 
last half was repeated in response to the 
applause. Mrs. Otis sang these songs 
and “Ah, Love but a Day” at a concert 
at the Willis Avenue M. E. Church, New 
York, on Thursday evening, March 21, 
repeating the “Laughing Song” and add- 
ing as an encore Mr. Gilberté’s “You 
is jes’ as sweet.” The composer pre- 
sided at the piano and Mrs. Otis shared 
the applause with him. 


ARTISTS DELIGHT CULT 





Godowsky and Lenora Sparkes Solois: 
in Carnegie Hall 


Lenora Sparkes of the Metropolit: 
was soloist in the place of Anna Fitz 
at the meeting of the Humanitarian Cu 
in Carnegie Hall, on the evening 
March 18. Miss Fitziu was sufferir 
with a cold and, to show her good fait 
appeared in the box for a few minut¢ 
Miss Sparkes scored an immediate su 
cess with her two groups of solos, arti 
tically accompanied by Willy Tyroler. 

Leopold Godowsky, the instrument: 
soloist, offered two groups, winnir 
great applause. His Chopin playing w: 
particularly admired. He was compell: 
to give several extras. 





Brooklynites Hear Unique Recital 


An enjoyable and unusual musicale 
was given by the Chaminade Club at the 
Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, on Tuesday 
afternoon, March 19, when Mrs. Lucile 
Harrington Dole, in French, Dutch, Old 
English and Chinese costumes, depicted 
the child lore of many lands, presenting 
the Mother Goose books of far-away 
lands to the accompaniment of the native 
airs. Mrs. Amelia Gray-Clarke assisted 
at the piano. Grace Evelyn Meek, so- 
prano, sang with charm “Vissi d’Arte,” 
by Puccini; “The Wind’s in the South,” 
by Scott; “Dear Lad of Mine,” Brans- 
combe; “Song of Spring,” Speaks, and, 
as an encore, “Little Mother of Mine.” 
Norman L. Hillyer gave Harriet Ware’s 
“Boat Song,” “A Prayer,” by Starr, and 
Woodman’s “I Am Thy saat 9 





Music Optimists Give Concert 


The Society of Music Optimists 
which Mana Zucca is founder and pres 
dent, gave its second concert at the Hot: 
Marseilles on the afternoon of March 2 
The principal soloist was Louise Home 
2nd, who sang a group of songs con 
posed for her by her father, Sidne 
Homer. Others on the program we: 
Dorothy and Maximilian Pilzer, 
Nathaniel Stone Chadwick, Jr., and Lou 
<i Edgar Johns. 


























Heirlooms 


fe furniture left us by our forefathers 
was fitted and finished by careful hand 
labor. Time has but added to its beauty 
the mellow softness of passing years. 
So with the Knabe—made with exact- 
ing care by skilled artisans—its perfect 
voice sings on for generations. 


“The Piano for a Lifetime” 
Uprights from $575—Grands from $800 


nabe y arerooms 


Fifth Avenue at Thirtyninth St. | 









































Give a Mana Horse He @an Ride 
ad The Fields o’ Ballyclare 


Both songs are published in three keys. 


HUNTZINGER @ DILWORTH 


New Address: 159 W. 57th St., New York 


By GEOFFREY O’HARA - 


By FLORENCE TURNER-MALEY 
are on all this season’s programs of 


CHARLES HARRISON 


TENOR 


Price 69 cents each 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


| Monte Carlo to Celebrate Gounod Centenary and to Produce New Opera by Xavier Leroux—Erik 
Satie Again Indulges in a Musical Joke—Battistini Ends His Paris Season as Clément 
Returns—New Crop of Debussys and Ravels Introduce Their Works at Jacques Copeau’s 
Paris Theater—Sultan’s Orchestra Is Sent to Berlin for a Friendly Call—Londoner Claims 
That Lack of Music in a Theater Is a Serious Drawback to the Play Given—Dante and 
Beatrice in an English Opera 














ONTE CARLO is not to be without 

its opera season this year, but it 
will be a shorter one than usual. It 
should prove an interesting season, how- 
ever, for although he has had to trim his 
sails to the war winds once more Director 
Raoul Gunsbourg has apparently decided 
to economize in the matter of general 
répertoire and indulge more freely in 
special features. 


This year marks the centenary of 
Charles Gounod’s birth, and there Di- 
rector Gunsbourg has a peg ready to 
hand on which to hang a special Gounod 
celebration, with special performances 
not only of “Romeo et Juliette” and 
“Faust,” but also the rarely, if ever, 
heard “Reine de Saba” and “Le Tribut 
de Zamora.” 

By some means or other Gunsbourg 
has unearthed a posthumous opera by 
Balfe entitled “King Richard,” which, as 
a result, is to have a Monte Carlo pre- 
miére. This work by the composer of 
“The Bohemian Girl” is to be sung in 
English by a company especially engaged 
from England, headed by Pauline Do- 
nalda. 

Then there is to be the “création” of 
“1814,” a new opera by Xavier Leroux, 
composer of “Le Chemineau,” who has 
received his inspiration in this instance 
from the Napoleonic era. The leading 
role has been assigned to Mme. Héglon, 
who is the composer’s wife. ‘“Manola,” 
a new opera with the scene laid in Rou- 
mania and composed by Director Guns- 
bourg, and a Spanish opera, “Maruxa,” 
are other novelties that will be produced 
in the course of the season. A Spanish 
company has been engaged to sing “Ma- 
ruxa,” with Mattia Battistini, the great 
Italian baritone, who has spent almost 
the entire winter in Paris. 

Two early masterpieces, the “Armide” 
of Lulli and the “Barber of Seville” of 
Paesiello are to be revived, as well as 
Saint-Saéns’s “Etienne Marcel.” The 
Italian répertoire will be scant this year, 
consisting of but three works, “La Fa- 
vorita,” “Rigoletto” and “The Girl of the 
Golden West.” 

Strange to say, Massenet’s “Manon” 
has never been given at Monte Carlo. 
This omission is now to be rectified and 
Titta Schipa is to be the Des Grieux, 
while Yvonne Gall of the Paris Opéra 
sings Manon. 

Of the three most promising new sing- 
ers this season two, Graziella Dumaine, 
who hails from Montreal, and Mlle. de 
Ribeaucourt, are pupils of Jean de 
Reszke. The third, an Italian girl named 
Besanzoni, is heralded by “a great revel- 
ation,” who possesses a voice such as has 
not been heard since Grisi and Viardot. 

Marcel Journet and our old buffo 
friend, Pini-Corsi, are in the company, 
along with Alfred Maguenat, Gustave 
Huberdeau, Chalmin Consinou and the 
Spanish basso Ximenés Nimez. Graziella 
Pareto, one of the newer Italian.colora- 
tura sopranos; Mme. Della-Rizza and two 
Spanish basso, Ximenés Nimez. Graziella 
inforce the French women of the com- 
pany. Léon Jéhin is once more Director 
Gunsbourg’s Man Friday as chef d’or- 
chestre, with Georges Lauweryns as as- 
sistant. 


* * * 


A “Bureaucratic Sonatina,” by Erik Satie 


Rather good fooling, but little else evi- 
dently, is the most recent product of Erik 
Satie’s imagination. This modernist of 
the Paris music world is fond of having 
his little joke, and his most recent excur- 
sion into the field of musical humor is a 
“Sonatina Bureaucratique,” which was 
introduced in London the other day by 
Louis Delune at one of Isidore de Lara’s 
concerts of French music. 

The idea of the piece, according to the 
Daily Telegraph, is that a clerk employed 
in an office starts day-dreaming and his 
thoughts roam at large over his musical 
studies, which apparently have not pro- 
ceeded further than Clementi. Evidently 
he does not carry that friend of our 
youth’s music any too clearly in his head, 
and his recollections are jumbled and far 
from exact. “The musical value of the 
Plece is nil, but it is mildly amusing.” At 





any rate, it received an excellent per- 
formance and was warmly applauded. 
* * * 


Frederic Cowen Has a Birthday 


Sir Frederic Cowen recently cele- 
brated his sixty-sixth birthday. His 
career as that of one of England’s out- 
standing musicians has been a most 
active one. As one of the most prolific 
of his country’s composers he has pro- 
duced a long list of works whose titles 














it stands on the left bank, the unusual 
nature of the concerts given attracts 
large audiences from among the music- 
lovers who have had their fill of the 
répertoire of the two subventioned opera 
houses and the sterotyped concert pro- 
grams. 

Just before being called to military 
duties Pétro Pétridis, Paris correspond- 
ent of the London Musical Times, wrote 
enthusiastically of one of the outstanding 
concerts of the series at the Théatre du 


little brochure on his master. Next to 
it in point of interest was a “Negro 
Rhapsody” for pianoforte, string quar- 
tet, flute and bassoon, by a very young 
man named Poulenc, who is not yet 
twenty years old. 

In this little group of young composers 
thus having an opportunity to be heard 
may be the Debussy and the Ravel of a 
decade hence. “What we must never lose 
sight of,” observes the correspondent 
quoted, “is the fact that there is now a 
new generation with a desire to express 
itself in a new manner and new spirit. 
While the tendencies are still vague—it 
could not be otherwise at the age in ques- 
tion—it is possible to discern clearly a 
kind of vitality where humor and a deli- 
cate sensibility are pleasantly mingled— 
a seeking after new humorous musical 
effects. 

“And with all this there is a true 
French taste for short and concise works, 
never ag | undue emphasis, and a striv- 
ing for the greatest possible effect with 
the simplest possible means.” 

ok * * 


Sultan’s Orchestra Visits Germany 


That the Sultan’s private orchestra has 
made the journey to Berlin to give some 
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A Tune While En Route to Their French Training Camp 


Bandsmen of a U. S. Marine regiment en route to their training camp in France entertain onlookers while waiting for the train to start 


One can imagine hearing the 


alone would fill a great deal of space. To 
these he has recently added a ballet pan- 
tomime, for which Sir Arthur Pinero pro- 
vided the scenario, and which has been 
produced at a London music hall. 


* * * 
Clément Back at the Opéra Comique 


Edmond Clément made his rentrée at 
the Paris Opéra Comique last month in 
a role he has made peculiarly his own, 
that of Werther in the Massenet opera 
of that name. A few days later Mattia 
Battistini, the greatest of Italian Wer- 
thers, after singing his way into the 
hearts of Paris’s opera public, brought 
his prolonged guest engagement at the 
Opéra toa close. It is an interesting tid- 
bit that Massenet rewrote the Werther 
music in a baritone voice in order that 
Battistini might sing it—which he has 
done many times in italy. While at the 
Opéra this winter he sang a wide variety 
of réles, from Rigoletto to Hamlet and 
Henri VIII. 


7 ~ 7 
New French Composers Get a Hearing 


Wehile Director Jacques Copeau has 
been in New York this season, furthering 
the cause of French dramatic art in this 
country, his home theater in Paris, the 
Théatre du Vieux Colombier has been in 
the hands of Jane Bathori-Engel, whom, 
on leaving Paris, he entrusted with the 
task of carrying through various musical 
experiments during his absence. Mme. 
Bathori-Engel is a prominent figure in 
the French music world and has been 
called “the most remarkable of all sing- 
ers of modern French songs.” 

Nothing more interesting in the way of 
musical ventures can be found in Paris 
to-day than the unique concerts that 
Mme. Bathori-Engel arranges at M. Co- 
peau’s charming little theater. Though 


strains of 


‘“Faugh-a-Ballagh,’”’ the new battle 
Vieux-Colombier. It was a program of 
the works of six young composers, the 
eldest of whom is not yet twenty-five 
years of age. While neither maturity 
nor a complete detachment from the in- 
fluence of older composers was to be ex- 
pected in the works given, they proved 
noteworthy for the vitality, sincerity and 
skill in craftsmanship they revealed. 

First of all there was a Sonatina for 
strings by Germaine Tailleferre, a young 
woman composer, “who seems to have 
borrowed some of Ravel’s secrets of 
charm and subtlety, which she uses with 
a woman’s daintiness but without affec- 
tation.” Then came a group of six songs 
by Arthur Honegger, who, although 
Swiss by birth, has spent most of his life 
in France and received his musical edu- 
cation there. His work seems to be full 
of promise, three of his songs in particu- 
lar, “To Health,” “The Mountebank” and 
“Farewell,” showing depth of musical 
imagination. 

M. Pétridis is more doubtful about M. 
Durey’s “The Chimes,” in which the 
young composer “reproduces a little too 
complacently the polyphonic processes 
from Debussy to Stravinsky, taking up 
Ravel by the way.” And he also finds it 
difficult to form an estimate of the crea- 
tive talent of M. Auric, a disciple of 
Erik Satie, as his “somewhat epileptic 
art would benefit by a broadening of out- 
look.” At present he is too much ad- 
dicted to brutal and ironical] effects, 
although his “Three Interludes”—songs 
to words by René Chalupt—met with 
marked success because of their clever 
buffoonery. 

Most interesting of all the new works 
brought forward were “Seven Persian 
Poems,” a group of songs with accompa- 
niment for a small orchestra, composed 
by Roland Manuel, a pupil of Maurice 
Ravel and the author of an excellent 


song of these soldiers of the sea. 


concerts there in aid of war charities is 
viewed by the London Musical Times as 
an instance of “reciprocity in Kultur.” 

The orchestra has been trained, it 
seems, by a Turkish musician who 
studied in Berlin, and is playing Ger- 
man music and also some Turkish na- 
tional airs arranged for European or- 
chestras by an Austrian who lives in 
Constantinople. The expenses of the trip 
are being defrayed by a wealthy resident 
of Constantinople. 

x *« * 


Music as a Necessity in Theaters 


Once more the question, “‘To Be or Not 
to Be,” in regard to music in the theater 
has come up for discussion in London. 
The policy adopted by the minority of 
theater managers of doing away alto- 
gether with their orchestras has proven 
a failure, in the opinion of Christopher 
Wilson, who tells the London Stage that 
his experience has convinced him that 
music before the curtain is raised has 
the effect of putting the audience in the 
proper frame of mind to settle down at 
once to what is about to go on on the 
stage. Without it the audience fidgets 
about for the first few minutes and it 
sometimes takes the actors a while to cre- 
ate the proper atmosphere which prelimi- 
nary music would have produced at once. 

By way of citing an apposite example 
of how the effect of a play may be en-, 
hanced by music or lessened by the ab- 
scence of it, this observer says: 

“To come to a recent reproduction. 
Let me take the revival of Sir James 
Barrie’s ‘Little Minister’ at the Duke of 
York’s. I saw the origina] production at 
the Haymarket and was delighted with 
the delicate atmosphere of, the whole. 
The Overture and incidental music by Sir 





[Continued on page 20] 
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Alexander MacKenzie put one just in the 
right mood for Barrie’s romantic comedy, 
and I am sure the author would be among 
the first to acknowledge the composer’s 
great help towards its success. 

“A little while ago, when the play was 
revived, several members of the company 
told me that there was to be no music, 
and how much more ‘artistic’ the whole 
show would be. I went to see it with an 
old friend who had also seen the first 
production. The play was very well 
acted, it wore very well, the mounting 
was beautiful, but something, some vir- 
tue had gone out of it. We came out of 
St. Martin’s Lane into the stalls of the 
Duke of York’s, but not into the Scotland 
of the weaver’s riots. One wondered why 
one had liked the play so much a few 
years before. The text was just the 
same, but it cried for its own music.” 


While the theater wants every bit of 
help it can get, this writer accuses the 
managers of nearly always starving its 
musical side. “They will spend hundreds 
of dollars on modern dresses which give 
no better impression, when seen from the 
front, than if they had cost hundreds of 
cents, yet will grudge a few dollars a 
week for an extra instrumentalist who is 
really necessary.” He is quite sure that 
the paying public wants good music when 
it goes to the theater. 


* * * 


-Dante as an Opera Hero 


A new English opera on the subject 
of Dante and his Beatrice is shortly to be 
launched by the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany in England. “Dante and Beatrice” 
is the work of a composer named Ste- 
phen R. Philpot, who is a London or- 
ganist. J. L. H. 





SANDBY EXTOLLED 


’Cellist’s Own Striking Arrange- 
ments of Northern Music 


Heard at Recital 


Herman Sandby, ’Cellist. Recital, o- 
lian Hall, Tuesday Evening, March 19. 
Assisting Artists: Ilya Schkolnik, Vio- 
linist, and Louis L. Griinberg, Pianist. 
The Program: 


Sonata Xa, Valentini; “Variations sur 
un Theme _ Rococo,” Tschaikowsky; 
“Sketches from the Land of the 1000 
Lakes” from “Sibeliana,” Sibelius, 
Transcribed by Herman Sandby; Scan- 
dinavian Folk Music for Violin, ’Cello 
and Piano, Herman Sandby; “Song of 
India,” Rimsky-Korsakoff-Sandby; “Ori- 
entale,” Cui; “Spanish Dance,” Popper. 





IN NOVEL PROGRAM 


Herman Sandby, effectively assisted by 
Ilya Schkolnik and Louis Grinberg, man- 
ifestly made a strong impression on a 
large and liberally representative Scan- 
dinavian audience. Undeniably, the 
’cellist denotes considerable personality. 
He draws a good bow and his tone qual- 
ity is in the main resonant and without 
that wooden or nasal attribute charac- 
teristic of many another ’cellist. Also, 
he invariably treats his exquisite instru- 
ment very musically. His rhythm is 
poignant, but invariably treated with 
tasteful elasticity. 

After the initial sonata and _ the 
Tschaikowsky Variations, the artist on 
entering a sphere representing his mu- 
sical life’s element, proved himself a well 
qualified exponent of northern music. 
The concert-giver’s considerate and ef- 
fective transcription of Sibelius’s sketch 
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MAURICE 


DAMBOIS 


The Belgian ’Cellist 


Whose SUCCESS IN AMERICA has been 
PHENOMENAL will give his THIRD 
NEW YORK RECITAL at Aeolian Hall, 


Tuesday Afternoon, 


April 9th 


Mr. Dambois is now under the Exclusive Management of 


LOUDON CHARLTON 


CARNEGIE HALL 


NEW YORK 


Chickering Piano Used 
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from his “Sibeliana,” played with cap- 
tivating abandon, was received with en- 
thusiasm. In “Musette”’ from the 
“Christian II” Suite especially, the ’cell- 
is vied with Mr. Griinberg, the pian- 
ist, in clearly defined and delicately tem- 
pered musical elaboration. 

The succeeding Sandby transcriptions 
of Scandinavian folk music, for violin, 
’cello and piano, found great favor with 
the auditors who, after the admirable en- 
semble playing of the three artists, per- 
sistently demanded a repetition of the 
“Spring Dance.” Mr. Sandby has here 
succeeded in efficiently elaborating these 
numbers and still adhering conscien- 
tiously to the characteristics of this 
peculiar folk-lore. Admirable playing of 
the three modern numbers completed the 
en/oyable concert. oF. Fs 





Barnard Club Elects Walter L. Bogert 
as President 


Among recent activities of Walter L. 
Bogert, baritone, were appearances at 
the Barnard Club on March 14 and 16. 
Mr. Bogert was elected president of the 
Club. On March 17 he was soloist at 
Cooper Union for the People’s Institute, 
featuring American songs and a group 
of Irish folk-songs. Mr. Bogert was 
also recently elected a member of the 
board of directors of the New York Ora- 
torio Society. 





Sorrentino Embarks on Spring Tour 


Umberto Sorrentino. the Italian tenor, 
left New York late this week for his 
spring tour in the South. He opens his 
tour in Atlanta, Ga., on the 29th, and 
he appears in Memphis, Tenn., April 3. 





BALTIMORE, Mp.—Margaret Ingle, or- 
ganist of Babcock Memorial Church, and 
Walter Linthicum, baritone, presented 
the program at the Peabody, March 3. 


TWO MILWAUKEE CONCERTS 





Claussen Aids Deutscher Club an 
Steindel Appears with Stock Forces 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 20.—Th. 
Deutscher Club, one of the leading musi 
cal organizations of Milwaukee, gave a 
enjoyable concert for its large membe: 
ship with Mme. Julia Claussen as th 
main attraction. Her voice was mos 
stirring in songs of dramatic require 
ments. Among her offerings were Césa 
Franck’s “La Procession” and Kaun’ 
“The Victor.” Several numbers give: 
were by the former Milv'aukeean, Hug 
Kaun, his “Homeward” being imbued b: 
Mme. Claussen with fine breadth. J 
Erich Schmaal provided discreet accom 
paniments. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestr: 
gave the ninth of this series in Milwau 
kee, the symphony being Tschaikowsky’ 
“Manfred” Symphony. The soloist fo 
this concert was Bruno Steindel, ’cellist 
who played Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei” an 
several encores. The warmth and rich 
ness of his tone, rather than its grea 
volume, possess a special appeal for Mil 
waukeeans. Mr. Steindel has become : 
a geneuir.e favorite of Milwaukee audi 
ences. C. O. S. 





Many Engagements for Rubel Trio 


The Edith Rubel Trio has had man, 
appearances this season, of which quite 
a number have brought re-engagements 
Recent concerts were given in the Wash 
ington Irving High School, New York, 
March 8; Williams College, Williams 
town, Mass., March 14, and Rochester. 
N. Y., March 19 and 26. Future dates 
for this organization are a joint recita! 
with Louise Homer, 2nd, Cooper Union, 
New York, March 31; Staten Island, 
April 9; New York City, April 28, and 
Hagerstown, Md., May 23. 
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Philadelphia, March 24, 1918. 


HE fourth in a series of fifty-minute 
recitals was given in the studios of 


Mauritz Emery on March 23. An excel- 
lent program, comprising works of Bach, 
Sibelius, Schytte, Tschaikowsky, Beach, 
Chadwick, Burmeister, Emery, Wood- 
man, Chopin, Bach, Saint-Saéns, Cui, 
Hubay and Lehmann was thoroughly en- 
joyed by the large audience. The solo- 
ists, Alice Baker Dickeson, violinist; 
Lylian Pancoast, soprano, and Mauritz 
Emery, pianist, received warm applause 
for their interpretations of the various 
numbers. 

An unusually successful children’s re- 
cital was given at the studios of Adele 
Sutor on March 16. There was a large 
audience of intent listeners present, who 
were delighted with the results shown. 
Other students’ musicales and lectures 
under Miss Sutor’s direction are an- 
nounced for April 19 in the Fuller Build- 
ing and May 24 and 25 in Estey Hall. 

Irene S. Walbert, a talented pianist 
and pupil of William Hatton Green, is 
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The H. W. Gray Co. 


SUITE 


To the Forest 


For Orchestra and Violin. and Piano by 


CELESTE D. HECKSCHER 


1— The Ride, 2—- Rest, 3— Dance of the Wood Nymphs, 4— The Return 
May be performed complete or as separate numbers 


Played by such distinguished Artists as 


EFREM ZIMBALIST, MAUD POWELL, 
ALEXANDER SASLAVSKY and many others 


Sole publishers of Celeste D. Heckscher’s Compositions 


2 West 45th Street 


On sale at G, Schirmer, Oliver Ditson, Theo. Presser and others 
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winning much success in various concerts 
this season. Her recent appearances, 
in which she received laudatory com- 
ment, included recitals in Allentown, Pa., 
before the Women’s Music Club and the 
Allentown Music Club. 




















MYRTLE 


OSES 


Scores as Soloist 
with 


DETROIT 
SYMPHONY 


DETROIT NEWS SAYS: “Miss 
Myrtle Moses, mezzo-soprano, form- 
erly with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, was far more satisfactory 
than the artists who have taken part 
in these concerts this season. Her 
voice is of a highly emotional quality, 
powerfully rich and clear. It was 
pleasing throughout.” 





Personal Representative, 
SAMUEL ALSCHULER, 
64 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
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DULUTH APPLAUDS 
SAN CARLO FORCES 


Week’s Season of Grand Opera 
Draws Capacity 
Audiences 


DULHTH, MINN., March 18.—The San 
Carlo Opera Company, Fortune Gallo, 
director, has just closed a most success- 
ful week’s engagement at the Lyceum 
Theater under the local management of 
Mrs. George S. Richards. 

The Lyceum Theater was filled fon 
five performances of the best opera ever 
staged in Duluth. The season opened 
with a beautiful production of Gounod’s 
“Faust,” with Marcella Craft as the 
stellar attraction. This was her first 
appearance in Duluth. She was greeted 
with a capacity house. Miss Craft’s true 
sincerity, her intense dramatic ability 
and glorious voice won for her many ad- 
mirers. Giuseppe Agostini displayed 
superb histrionic ability and a fine voice 
in the role of Faust, while Pietro Di 
Biasi dominated the production with his 
powerful interpretation of Mephis- 
topheles. Marta Melis as Siebel and 
Angelo Antolo as Valentine deserve spe- 
cial mention. 

The production of “Aida” left nothing 
to be desired. Elizabeth Amsden’s first 
appearance in Duluth was made in the 
role of Aida, and later in the leading 
role of “Jewels of the Madonna.” She 
proved a great favorite in both operas. 
Manuel Salazar left nothing to be de- 
sired in the role of Rhadames, and later 
as Canio in “Pagliacci.” 

The opera “Martha,” an old-time fa- 
vorite, proved a popular matinée, and 
Mme Vacarria was most delightful in 
the part of Lady Harriet. 

The engagement closed Saturday eve- 
ning with the favorite old bill of “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” where 
Stella De Mette was given the oppor- 
tunity to display her art and beautiful 
voice in the leading réle. Miss De Mette 
was enthusiastically* received and was 
the recipient of a beautiful floral offer- 
ing from friends of the Duluth Chapter 
of Red Cross, where she had generously 
donated her services the previous eve- 
ning. 

Marcella Craft was re-engaged to give 
a recital at the New Shrine Auditorium 
later this month. B. S. R. 








The biggest miltary band in the 
United States Army is being organized 
at Camp Lee, Va., by Lieut. W. H. 
Waldron, U. S. A., Chief of Staff of the 
Eightieth Division, which is the unit in 
training for the overseas service at 
Camp Lee. 
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ATLANTA GLEE CLUB GIVES INSPIRING 
PROGRAMS UNDER MARIE VAN GELDER’S BATON 

















The Elizabeth Mather Glee Club, Marie van Gelder, Director. 


ARIE VAN GELDER, the Dutch so- 

prano, has been accomplishing 
worthy results with the Elizabeth 
Mather Glee Club, which she directs. 
The club is named after Elizabeth 
Mather College, Atlanta, Ga., where Miss 
Van Gelder teaches singing. 

Splendid service has been rendered by 
these young women in the glee club sing- 
ing for the soldiers at Camp Gordon and 
Camp MacPherson. The club’s last ap- 
pearance at Camp Gordon was on Feb. 
24. Almost every week, however, some 
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For further particulars apply to the Secretary, 


Room 409, Hotel Netherlands, 59th Street and _ ||| 


Fifth Avenue, New York. I 





of her pupils sing at these camps, either 
in entertainments or in the religious ser- 
vices. The glee club is now preparing 
Marshall Kernochan’s cantata “The Fool- 
ish Virgins” for the commencement, when 
they will sing this work the middle of 
May at the Baptist Tabernacle. 

Miss Van Gelder scored on March 14 
in a performance of Pergolesi’s rarely 
heard “Stabat Mater” given by the At- 
lanta Music Study Club at Cable Hall 





\ 


Miss Van Gelder Is Shown Seated at the Piano 


before a distinguished audience. Mrs. 
Armond Carroll conducted the chorus 
ably. There was high praise for Miss 
Van Gelder’s artistic singing of the solos 
and duets, in which latter she appeared 
with Viola Gaines, contralto. Miss Van 
Gelder trained Miss Gaines, one of her 
diploma pupils, in the part and thus 
excellent results were obtained. A sum- 
mer course is to be conducted by Miss 
Van Gelder this year in Atlanta. 











| NOTES OF THE CHICAGO STUDIOS | 





Chicago, March 23, 1918. 


HE Saturday morning concert of the 
Chicago Musical College on March 
23 was given by pupils of the piano and 
departments and the school of 
Lura Beery, Magda Jensen, Emil 
Trachsel, Lillian Nottleman, Hugh A. 
Stewart ana Lawrence Schauffler ap- 
peared in the concert program, followed 
by the second act of “Mme. Butterfly,” 
sung under the direction of Adolf Mihl- 
mann by Olga Kargau, Lillian Dyer and 
Lowell Wadmund, with Ellis Kargau 
Brown as Trouble. 
The recital hall of the Chicago Musical 
College has recently housed recitals by 
the pupils of Karl Reckzeh on March 9; 
of C. Gordon Wedertz on March 11; of 
Burton Thatcher un March 12; of Mme. 
Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, March 22; 
Lauretta Mae MacInerney, March 23. 
Mrs. Angelina M. Curtis, soprano, and 
Martha Meier, pianist, pupils of the 
Bergey Chicago Opera School, gave a 
joint recital in the school studios on the 
evening of March 9. 
The handsome studio suite of Whitney 
Tew was crowded Sunday afternoon for 
the reception of his pupils and their well 
chosen musical program. There seemed 
to be in all cases effortless but convinc- 
ing expression. Wanda Alexandrovna 
Szalla sang the Sarastro aria “Possenti 
Numi” from the “Magic Flute,” and fol- 
lowed it with the “Queen of the Night” 
aria, touching the many F’s in altissimo 
with the same quality of her full rich 
tone on the low F of the Sarastro aria. 
Mlle. Roxan D’Oex sang the other Sar- 
astro aria “Qui s’degno non s’accende” 
and followed it with the “Bell Song” 
She then did the Mig- 


vocal 
opera. 


from “Lakmé.” 


non aria “Je suis Titania” with an inter- 
polated cadenza of over three octaves. 
Werra Schuette sang most effectively 
two of the Bible songs of Dvorak in the 
contralto key, followed by “With Verdure 
Clad” from the “Creation.” As an en- 
core she sang the high aria from Liza 
Lehmann’s “Persian Garden.” The work 
altogether is of a high order of singing. 
Max Fischel, of excellent reputation 
as a violin pedagogue in Chicago, counts 
among his former pupils a number who 
have gone to Leopold Auer and achieved 
further success. Among them is Thelma 
Given, who returned from Europe with 
Auer, and is called by the famous Rus- 
sian one of his “youngest generation.” 
Another is Herbert Kirschner, who 
studied for ten years with Mr. Fischel 
before entering the Auer classes in Ber- 
lin and Petrograd, and who has just re- 
ceived the appointment of director of the 
Hanover Conservatory. E. C. M. 





Matzenauer Sued by Former 
Husband 


Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, grand opera 
tenor and at one time the husband. of 
Margaret Matzenauer of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, has brought suit 
against the diva for $30,962. At the 
time of their marriage in Buenos Ayres, 
in May, 1915, an agreement was made 
between them that each should pay their 
own part of all common expenses. This, 
the tenor claims, Mme. Matzenauer has 
not done, hence the suit for the sum 
which he claims is what he paid of the 
contralto’s share. Last year, a referee 
in a divorce suit brought by Mme. 
Matzenauer recommended a decree in her 
favor, but an appeal has been taken by 
the tenor. 


Mme. 
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POWELL’S CREATIVE GIFTS AGAIN ADMIRED 





Altschuler Gives Pianist’s New 
“Negro Rhapsody ’’—“‘At the 
Fair’? Also Heard 
Russian Symphony Orchestra. Conduc- 
tor, Modest Altschuler. Concert, Car- 
negie Hall, evening, March 23. Solo- 
ist, John Powell, pianist. The pro- 

gram: 


Symphonic Picture, “The Firebird,” 


Tsherepnin; “Negro Rhapsody,’ John 
Powell; Suite, “At the Fair,” John 
Powell; Symphony No. 6, “Pathétique,” 
Tschaikowsky. 


Last Saturday was a field day for 
American composers promulgating the 
ethnological idea. The afternoon brought 
in, its train—as recounted elsewhere— 
Chaflés Wakefield Cadman’s opera “Sha- 
newis,” which contains Indian charac- 
ters, scenes and musical devices. Also 
Henry Gilbert’s “Place Congo” ballet, 
fashioned out of Creole and negro dance 
movements, melodies and rhythms. In 
the evening the Russian Symphony intro- 
duced for the first time anywhere a “Ne- 
gro Rhapsody” for piano and orchestra 
by the greatest living American pianist 
and one of the foremost creative geniuses 
the country has produced, John Powell. 
In addition Mr. Altschuler displayed in 
an orchestral garb fitted by himself the 
young Virginian composer’s familiar but 
inimitable suite of piano pieces, “At the 
Fair,” of which the thematic material is 
largely exotic. Mr. Powell himself played 
the piano part in his “Rhapsody.” It is 
to a considerable extent of Lisztian diffi- 


culty and even Lisztian character. It de- 
mands virtuosity, and a good deal more 
in the way of a subtle intuition of racial 
psychology. Mr. Powell possesses these 
ualifications and he played the music in 
the spirit that impelled and governed its 
creation. Unhappily neither Mr. Alt- 
schuler nor the orchestra had on their 
part an identic sympathy or even a 
colorable notion of the composition’s sig- 
nificance. Hence the full sum of the 
rhapsody’s importance could hardly have 
been divined by the casual ear. But it 
will unquestionably be heard again and 
under more favorable auspices. 

The “Negro Rhapsody” is Mr. Powell’s 
most recent work, and though its concep- 
tion dates from some time back, it was 
finished, scoring and all, only within the 
past fortnight. It should be stated at the 
outset that—as may be inferred from the 
title—it is nothing in the subjective vein 
of the “Sonata Teutonica” or the Varia- 
tions and Fugue. The composer has 
studied and observed the individual and 
emotional traits of the negro for many 
years. And he is profoundly versed in 
all the ramifications of the black man’s 
musical lore in consequence of prolonged 
and intimate first-hand acquaintance. He 
has in the present work striven to set 
forth “the development of the negro 
since the days when he was first brought 
from his native home, Africa,” to embody 
in some form the impassioned, almost 
barbaric emotionalism of the race as it 
exemplifies itself in the frenzied auto- 
intoxication to be often noted in the 
fanatical methods of religious devotion 
among the more primitive classes. 

To this end he has employed five 
themes—a “Street Cry,” a “Dance Tune” 
and three others, one of them of Hun- 
garian complexion—in the construction 
of a movement of great scope and 


vigor, of imagination, of elemental 
power and _ sometimes fierce emo- 
tional intensity. In itself the move- 


ment does not depart essentially from 
traditional forms, though the composer 
has warped a fairly conventional design 
to his purposes with such admirable 
spontaneity that the mold seems the in- 
evitable outcome of the dramatic flores- 
cence of the themes. It is rhapsodic and 
free, but not loose-jointed or mere patch- 
work pattern. A brief slow introduction 
leads to a forceful enunciation and treat- 
ment of two highly rhythmic and trench- 
ant themes. There is a savage, almost 
brutal polyphonic climax, yielding gradu- 
ally to a more peaceable slow section 
reared on a lyrical phrase of Dvorakian 
loveliness. With further contrapuntal 
elaborations and a reversion to the fren- 


etic mood of the first part, sonata-wise, 
the piece ends in a hectic orchestral 
shriek and vertiginous piano glissando. 

The piano part is integrally associated 
with the orchestral portion, and the in- 
strumentation, on the whole, is excel- 
lently calculated and contrived. With his 
“Negro Rhapsody” Mr. Powell graces 
modern American composition with a 
shining adornment, even as he did re- 
cently with his Variations. The audi- 


ence gave him an ovation and recalled 
him several times after his “At the Fair” 
Suite, which Mr. Altschuler has instru- 
mented very skillfully, except in the case 
of the delectable “Banjo Picker,” and 
which endures such translation much 
better than the average piano composi- 
tion. Two of the numbers had to be re- 
peated. 

Mr. Altschuler gave a dull perform- 
ance of the “Pathétique” Symphony. The 
Tsherepnin “Firebird,” which opened the 
program, is an incredible piece of non- 
sense, a monotonous iteration for ten 








In Mr. Land, the composers had a 
capable interpreter on this occasion. 
He is young, possesses a fresh and 
pleasing voice which has been so well 
schooled that the management of his 
tone increases the enjoyment of his 
singing, shows intelligence and taste 
in phrasing and such spirit ag vital- 
izes his performance. 

Newark (N. J.) Evening News. 


Harold Land, baritone, sang num- 
bers by Woodman, Hammond, Han- 
del, Morgan and Homer, the vocal- 
ist’s well-schooled voice and tem- 
perament making his numbers de- 
lightful. Morgan’s “Robin Goodfel- 
low,” Homers “Banjo Song,” and 
Hammond’s “The Pipes of Gordon’s 
Men,” were sung in rich, swinging 
style. Stevenson’s “Italian Sere- 
nade” was tender in appeal as well 
as dramatic and buoyant. 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Daily Eagle. 


Mr. Land has a powerful, resonant 
voice, and his work made a deep im- 
pression. 

Trenton (N. J.) Times. 


Exclusive Management: 








AAROLD LAND 


BARITONE 


Achieves Unqualified Success in Oratorio and Recital 




















WINS HER AUDIENCE AS 
SOLOIST WITH THE ST. 
LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA, MARCH 17, 1918. 


es 


What the Critics Say: 


St. Louis Daily Globe Democrat, 





ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 


Miller, Soprano, has a voice rich and 
strong and she sings with intellectual 
taste and fine interpretation.”’ 


Miller, Soprano, was the soloist. She possess- 
es a splendid voice of flexibility and ton- 
al quality. She sang beautifully and 
her performance was one of unusual 


minutes of a few wisps of whole tone 
phrases, with much muting of strings 
and tinkling of pianos and celestas. It 
fell to Stravinsky to catch the firebird in 
its finest flights. Tsherepnin could have 
caught only a glimpse of the creature 
when it inadvertently fell > 
* SZ 





Announcement. is made by the Music 
League of America that they have made 
arrangements for the appearance here of 
Raoul Vidas, French violinist, early next 
season. 








Mr. Land’s voice is particularly 
fitted for heroic expression. It has 
the qualities of a true bass in its 
lower register, it is clear and sweet 
throughout its wide range, and the 
singer’s ability, despite his youth, is 
beyond question. Mr. Land’s pro- 
gram was an agreeable mixture of 
artistic skill and simple beauty. 

Yonkers (N. Y.) Daily News. 


Mr. Land’s Voice is full and rich 
and in the middle register of much 
power. There is feeling as well as 
power in his songs and he has the 
gift of exciting the imagination. In 
serious numbers and in lighter selec- 
tions he carries an ardent devotion 
to the work and thorough sympathy 
with the intention of the writer. 

Hastings (N. Y.) News. 


* * * 
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“they capitulated com- 
pletely when he sang, in his happiest 
vein, “When Dull Care.” His great- 
est hit was scored, however, with 
Homer’s “Banjo Song,” sung with 
such fine feeling and perfect under- 
standing that ie last note came all 
too soon. 
Waterbury (Conn.) News. 











St. Louis Times, Mch. 18—*“Rosalie 


St. Louis Star, Mch. 18 — “Rosalie 





merit. In the ‘Know’st Thou the Land’ 
aria from Thomas’ “Mignon” she sang with a 
display of artistic temperament—a 
group of songs followed, which were well re- 
ceived, the audience beiug rewarded with an 
encore, ‘Passing By’, by Purcell.” 


Mch. 18—*Rosalie Miller, Soprano, proved 
to be a most agreeable and cultured singer. 
Her rendition of ‘Know’st Thou the Land’ — 
(Mignon) was particularly fine and given 
The 
singer made a distinct hit with Burleigh’s 


in true concert platform style. 


“By-an’-by’ (Negro Spiritual) and La Forge’s 
dramatic song ‘Retreat.’ Rogers’ timely ‘A pril 
Management: Music League of America 


Weather’ was sung with spirit and free- 
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PHILHARMONIC ENDS 
SEASON BRILLIANTLY 


‘Request Programs’’ Given at 
Sololess Concerts—Tribute 
to Stransky 


Pursuing its custom of the past few 
years the Philharmonic concluded its 
season last Sunday afternoon and the 
previous Thursday eyening with “re- 
juest programs” and without the help 
f soloists. The first of these offered 
imple and attractive contrast and musi- 
‘al substance. Its principal feature was, 
becomingly enough, the “New World” 
Symphony, which in turn was flanked 
with the familiar Abert arrangement 
of Bach’s C Sharp Minor Prelude and 
G Minor Fugue (the latter effectively, 
though irreverently, saddled with the 
chorale of Abert’s own make), Tschaikow- 
sky’s “1812,” Debussy’s “Aprés-midi d’un 
Faune” and the “Meistersinger” Over- 
ture. From the first the audience was 
more than wontedly applausive (in spite 
of the oppressiveness of the first breath 
of spring as felt in Carnegie Hall) and 
the climax of enthusiasm came after the 
Wagner number (naturally!), which the 
orchestra emphasized by giving Mr. 
Stransky the tribute of a resounding fan- 
fare. On his part the conductor had 
summoned his men to rise twice during 
the evening—after a wonderfully mov- 
ing performance of the Largo of Dvor- 
ak’s symphony (the whole of which was 
gorgeously presented) and again at the 
stirring close of the Tschaikowsky show- 
piece. Incidentally, nobody seemed to 
mind the almost tragic irony of this 
work as it reads to-day. Imagine the 
“Marseillaise” symbolic of autocratic 
tyranny and “God Protect the Czar” 
typifying its triumphant opposite! How- 
ever, the audience enjoyed the last- 
named hymn for what it really is—the 
noblest, musically, of all national an- 
thems. 


The Sunday Concert 


Enthusiasm at the final concert on 
Sunday afternoon fell not a whit behind 
the demonstrations of the previous 
Thursday. Mr. Stransky had again to 
call on his orchestra to rise several times 
and the players at the end gave him an- 
other joyous fanfare. The “requests” 
this time were the Fifth Symphony of 
Tschaikowsky, the “Parsifal” and “Loh- 
engrin” preludes, the “Tannhauser” 
Bacchanale and the “Ride of the Val- 
kyries.” The symphony, as well as the 
“Lohengrin” and “Walkiire” music has 
not been more impressively presented by 
the Philharmonic in many a day. Mr. 
Reiter’s playing of the horn melody in 
the second movement of the Tschaikow- 
sky work fell on the ear like a blessing. 
Over the Wagner pieces the audience 
went into transports. Apparently there 
are still numbers of good Americans who 
do not feel it a risk to their patriotism to 
take pleasure in the music of one of the 
wane most tireless apostles of the 
democratic idea; who gee no connection 
between its spirituality and the abom- 
inations of modernized ee - 





PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Kaufman Quartet Welcomed in Schu- 
bert-Schumann Program , 


The sixth Saturday evening concert 
of chamber music at the People’s Sym- 
Phony Concerts, Washington Irving 
High School, served to introduce to a 
distinctly appreciative audience’ the 
Kaufman Quartet, Maurice Kaufman, 
first violinist; Hary Levy, second violin- 
ist; Herbert Borodkin, viola, and Jacques 
Renard, ’cellist. 

A short and illuminating talk on the 
life of Schubert was given by Franz X. 
Arens, followed by the Schubert Quartet 
in A Minor, = 29, to which the quar- 
tet gave a wholly admirable playing. 
Two Idylls for Quartet, in manuscript, 
by Frank Bridge, proved to be colorful 
bits of work, structurally good and with 
much melodic charm. The Schumann 
Quintet for piano and strings in E Flat 
Major, Op. 44, was the closing number, 
in which the quartet had the assistance 
of Laeta Hartley, at the piano, and for 
which the artists received and merited 
most enthusiastic applause. M. S. 


Musical Events at Chalif’s 


Several important musical events are 
scheduled to occur in Chalif’s auditorium 
at 163 West Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York. This building, conveniently 1lo- 





cated opposite Carnegie Hall, is fast be- 
coming popular among recitalists and is 
excellently adapted for concerts and mu- 
sicales. It has been selected for the re- 
hearsals of the Community Chorus of 
New York, of which Harry Barnhart is 
leader and Arthur Farwell musical direc- 
tor. 


| LENORA SPARKES 
IN AN INTERLUDE 
BETWEEN LESSONS 

















New 


Drive, 
Soprano, 
with Her Teachers, Mr. and Mrs. Yeat- 
man Griffith 


on Riverside 
Sparkes, 


“Snapped” 
York — Lenora 


The above snapshot was made recently 
in one of the interludes between Miss 
Sparkes’s rehearsals and performances 
at the Metropolitan and Mr. and Mrs. 
Yeatman Griffith’s busy teaching sched- 
ule. Miss Sparkes has been studying 
and coaching with the Yeatman Griffiths 
for the last twelve months and recently 
sang with admirable effect at one of 
their musicales. 

Miss Sparkes has had an exceedingly 
active season in opera and concert. 





ESTHER DALE SCORES 


Springfield Admires Soprano’s Varied 
Recital Gifts 


Prior to her departure for France, 
where she will remain for a period of 
five months to sing in the camps for the 
soldiers, under the auspices of the Y. M. 
C. A., Esther Dale, soprano, gave her 
début recital in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Kimball, Springfield, Mass., on 
March 19. 

Miss Dale is favorably known in 
Springfield, where she is instructor in 
the vocal department of Smith College. 
Consequently, the announcement of her 
concert eppoeranes attracted a large 
audience. It afforded the gifted singer 
an opportunity to reveal her versatility. 
Miss Dale sang with distinction a de- 
lightful program, which included works 
of Handel, Giordano, Debussy, Aubert, 
Vidal, Gretchaninoff, Rachmaninoff, 
Vieh, Crist, Carpenter, Rummell and an 
interesting group of American, English, 
Scotch and Irish folk-songs, all of which 
earned for her enthusiastic applause. 
Lillian Jackson, who is to go with Miss 
Dale to France, gave the singer splen- 
did support at the piano. 





Artists Give Recitals Under Women’s 
Clubs’ Auspices in Houston, Tex. 


Houston, TeEx., March 16. — On 
Wednesday evening and Thursday after- 
noon of last week the City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs successfully presented in 
recital here Enrichetta Onelli, soprano; 
Philip Sevasta. a and Malcolm 
Maynier, pianist. hese concerts oc- 
curred in the banquet hall of the Rice 
Hotel, as did that of the Belgian violin- 
ist, Nico Poppeldorf, which was given 
last night under sponsorship of Clar- 
ence Hammond of the Houston Conserv- 
atory. W. Hz. 





Toscha Seidel’s Début Set for April 14 


Toscha Seidel, the new Russian violin- 
ist, will make his début at Carnegie Hall, 
on Sunday afternoon, April 14. Richard 
Hageman will be at the piano. 





MUSICAL ART CHOIR 
SINGS RARE PROGRAM 


Arresting Array of Old and 
Modern Works Presented— 
Salzédo Assists 


Musical Art Society, Conductor, Frank 
Damrosch. Concert, Carnegie Hall, 
Evening, March 19. Assisting Artist, 
Carlos Salzédo, Harpist. The Pro- 
gram: 


“Stabat Mater” (for double chorus), 
Palestrina; “Crucifixus” (for ten voice- 
parts), Lotti; “Ave Maria,” Bruckner; 
Motet, “Sing Ye” (for double chorus), 
Bach; Songs from the French Front, 
Four Choruses in Old Sonata Form 
(for men’s voices and harp), Carlos 
Salzédo; Two Chansons, “Nicolette” and 
“Trois Oiseaux du Paradis,” Maurice 
Ravel; “Chant de Guerre” (for tenor 
solo, men’s voices and piano), Florent 
Schmitt; “Where’er I Go” (for six voice- 
parts), Brahms; Two Choral Songs, 
“The Shower” and “Serenade,” Elgar; 
Russian Song, “Farewell, Carnival,” 
Rimsky - Korsakof{; “Old Netherland 
Hymn of Thanks,” “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” “La Marseillaise” (diplomatic- 
ally harmonized by Carlos Salzédo, Can- 
ada, February, 1918). 


The second and last concert of the 
Musical Art Society would have been a 
very delightful event if the society had 
only sung well. The program was 
among the most interesting offered in 
recent years, rich in valuable material. 
But in most of the music presented the 
choir displayed such indifference to 
pitch, to tonal quality, to nuance that 
the lavish beauties of the different works 
were in large degree concealed or dis- 


sipated. There is nothing new in this 
phenomenon of the society’s singing. 
One month it is admirable, another medi- 
ocre or worse. 

Among the outstanding numbers of 
last week’s list were the transcendently 
lovely “Stabat Mater” of Palestrina (a 
work which Wagner particularly idol- 
ized); the marvelous “Crucifixus” of 
Lotti, as poignant as Bach; the Bach mo- 
tet, the Bruckner “Ave Maria” and the 
various “Songs from the French Front.” 
Of the religious compositions only the 
“Ave Maria” was really well done. It 
is simple and moving and shows Bruck- 
ner in a new light. But, alas, poor 
Bach! The performance of the glorious, 
heroically exultant “Sing Ye to the 
Lord” merely afforded additional proof— 
if proof were needed—that New York 
music-lovers cannot hear Bach decently 
sung unless they hie themselves to some 
church or go to Bethlehem, Pa. 

In the choruses “in old sonata form” 
(so called because they consist of alter- 
nate slow and fast movements) Mr. 
Salzédo has caught amazingly well the 
spirit and style of mediaeval French 
folk-song. The Ravel settings are so- 
phisticated, but in their way ingratiating 
pieces and the second had to be repeated, 
though it was poorly done. Much finer, 
though, was Florent Schmitt’s power- 
fully conceived and harmonically daring 
“Chant de Guerre”’—a very difficult 
thing, that can easily be made ill-sound- 
ing when carelessly treated and which 
was, in fact, so treated last week. A 
solo tenor part was done with much 
heaving and _ straining by Lawrence 
Haynes. 

Mr. Salzédo accompanied the chorus 
on the harp-in some of the French pieces. 
He also figured on the program with a 
“diplomatic harmonization” of the “Star- 
Spangled Ranner” and the ‘“Marseil- 
laise,” which consisted simply in singing 
the two anthems at the same time, the 
first by the men, the second by the 
women. The result was the most hor- 
rible caterwauling imaginable. Truly, 
diplomacy has to answer for many sins. 

B.. ¥.. ¥. 











‘‘Gabrilowitsch created a real furore’’ 
Said N. P. S. in the Cincinnati Times-Star, March 9, 1918 


GABRILOWITSCH 


Leads CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA in the Mozart G Minor Symphony 
Beethoven’s ‘““Egmont”’ Overture, Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet”’ 


Comments of the Press: 


| san 


CINCINNATI ENQUIRER, March 9, 1918: 


to hear. 


appreciation in a notable demonstration. 








CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR, March 9, 1918: 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch created a real furore. 


concert of yesterday fairly swept his hearers off their mental balance. 
apparent facility in producing the results desired astounded his hearers. 


Dignified in mien and deportment, graceful in pose and manner of leading, he filled the 
exterior qualifications to the eminent satisfaction of those who are impressed with such things. 
But what was of far greater significance, his performance revealed the maturity of his musical 
art, the sincerity of his purposes and the control he exercised, not only over the forces at his 
command, but especially over his own emotions. 

In the symphony the fine musical endowment of Gabrilowitsch reached its highest level. The 
exquisite beauty of the Mozart music, depending upon its classic purity and beauty for correct 
presentation, was given a rarely refined and impressive rendition. ‘ 
were displayed in the management of the finest nuances. 
a healthy vitality and musical thoroughness, as well as solidity of knowledge, combined to make 
the performance one of eminent satisfaction and pleasure. i 
second and fourth movements, as notable performances of classic loveliness as one would well care 
The Tschaikowsky fantasie, “Romeo and Juliet,” gave Gabrilowitsch the opportunities to 
display his gifts in the more colorful school of orchestral composition. 
formance, the delicate shades of color, especially in the introduction and the love music, as well as 
the dramatic picture it reflected, were a veritable joy. 
making the melodies sing their way through the orchestral texture and preserving their continuity 
without ever growing over-sentimental, at the same time maintaining the full variety of color. 

A stately performance of the ‘‘Egmont’’ overture opened the program, and a strikingly original 
presentation of the familiar ‘‘Tannhauser” overture concluded it. 
the success the guest conductor made with the audience. 
His debut may safely be set down as one of the impor- 
tant occasions in the musical history of Cincinnati. ae a ee 


i The greatest care and taste 
Poetic charm was the well-spring, and 


This was especially true of the 
The beauty of the per- 


He succeeded, where so many fail, in 


There was little doubt as to 
It literally rose to him and showed its 








A very great artist, whose direction of the symphony 


His musicianship and his 
Such interpretations are to the 


liking of Cincinnati, which applauded, cheered and recalled during the entire course of the concert. 


liantly successful pianists of the day. 


its classic demands. 








every orchestral resource in its fullest measure. 


M. 2, 3; 


CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE, March 9, 1918: | 

It required but a few phrases of the Egmont Overture, with which he opened his program, 
to convince the audience that to the new medium which he has chosen for his artistic expres- 
sion he brings the same intellectual power, the same emotional grasp, as well as an intensive study 
of the new instrument which he brought to the old and which made him one of the most bril- 
As a conductor Gabrilowitsch’s success was an instantane- 
ous and overwhelming one, the audience by persistent and prolonged applause, which recalled 
him again and again to the box, permitting no doubt of its deep appreciation. 

A sonorous dignity pervaded the reading of the Egmont Overture consistently in keeping with 
In the G Minor Symphony of Mozart, which the conductor played with a 
small orchestra as more in accord with its traditional spirit, the classic mood was further empha- 








sized by the placidity and tranquility of the reading and the uniformity of the orchestral color. 

It was in the Tschaikowsky Fantasia with which Gabrilowitsch moved his audience to a frenzy 

of applause by his stirring conception of the emotional content of the work and his masterly use ‘ 
| of the orchestra in its exposition. At its conclusion the conductor was compelled to return || 
|| repeatedly to the box and finally to bring the orchestra to its feet. Something very similar || 
| followed the ““Tannhauser” Overture, to a magnificent reading of which the conductor brought || 
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CONSIDER THE BANDMASTER! 


At first glance few persons will confess to undue 
excitement over Senator Robinson’s bill, just introduced 
into Congress, to give all army bandmasters the rating 
of second lieutenants. 

Band music in the army and navy, even as it is in 
most theaters, is taken for granted by the public. 

No one ever stops to consider the individual rights, 
or even the individuality of a band or orchestral musi- 
cian. No one ever visualizes the oboe, the piccolo, or 
saxophone player in a band as a person—perhaps as the 
head of a family who in his own home represents some- 
thing more than the docile production of sundry sounds 
according to prescribed formula. 

No one ever invests the enlisted army or navy bands- 
man with the glamor that surrounds the military in 
other branches. A trombonist couldn’t by the wildest 
flight of imagination be conjured into a hero. 

The bandsman as an individual doesn’t exist so far 
as the consideration of the public and, unhappily, to a 
conspicuous extent, the military authorities themselves 
are concerned. In the army he may be used to peel pota- 
toes, to dig trenches, to do the kitchen police work 
when he is not employed in making music. Either as 
a leader or as a private he has no social rating. As a 
leader he cannot even eat at mess with the officers. 
And let no one believe that he is quartered beyond the 
zone of danger, free from the ravages of shot and shell, 
for it is his official duty in times of stress to act as a 
stretcher bearer, to bring succor not only through his 
music but through the most tender, the most humane 
ministrations to those who have fallen in battle. 

It i is high time, we believe, that this wrong be righted 
and there lies in Senator Robinson’s bill the possibility 
of the necessary relief. The statute which converts 
the bandmaster into a second lieutenant gives him the 
reasonable power to delegate his men to work, outside 
of actual musical duties, which will in no way impair 
their efficiency as musicians. 

The abuses which this bill purposes to remedy are 
directly responsible for the fact generally recognized 
to-day, that our army and navy bands, with only a few 
exceptions, are not in a class with those of other na- 
tions. The United States army band as today consti- 
tuted contains twenty-eight men. Those in the French 
army contain from forty-five to fifty-two men. When 
General Pershing recognized the discrepancy he raised 
the quota of our bands in overseas service to the number 


employed by the French. But the fact remains, unfor- 
tunately, that there is no inducement to-day to attract 
men of brains and musical standing to this important 
branch of government service. 

We urge every sincere worker in the musical field— 
certainly every member of the Musical Alliance—to 
register his or her indorsement of Senator Robinson’s 
bill by writing immediately to the Congressman and 
also to the Senator representing his or her district. Let 
the bandmaster be a lieutenant. Let him represent 
something of the dignity, the exalted service, which 
music is playing in the making of soldiers here and in 
the death struggle abroad. 





A DUBIOUS WEAPON 


“Twenty-four millions of marks—$6,000,000—were 
devoted by the Government of the German Empire to 
the purposes of musical propaganda during the first 
years of the European conflagration,” states Le 
Courrier Musical. And now, according to the same 
authority, the Krupps are pouring funds into Switzer- 
land, “where the Weingartners, the Strausses and th2 
Nikisches were the commercial travelers of the Prince 
von Biilow. Holland, Sweden and Spain are receiving 
offers of orchestras, of virtuosi, of artists of every sort 
from beyond the Rhine, duly furnished with programs, 
materials and complimentary tickets.” 

Le Courrier Musical feels that the danger is “a fla- 
grant one,” flagrant because France is doing nothing 
to “industrialize” beyond the frontier its own national 
art. The paper laments the abolition of the office of 
Under-Secretary of Fine Arts; it asks what is to be- 
come of the organization for propaganda which this 
discarded officer created. 

Is there, after all, fundamental cause for consterna- 
tion on the part of Germany’s enemies? The world’s 
most notorious and detested traffickers in munitions 
have made a compact with German music. Very well; 
what then? Does the transaction increase the spiritual 
stature of German musical art one cubit? Does it in- 
still veneration for Teutonic music or musicians in the 
hearts of right-thinking neutrals? Or does the liberty- 
loving Dutchman, Swede, Switzer, Spaniard, aware of 
the cause which his kultur-dispensing guests have 
espoused, regard these gentry and their wares with dis- 
dain? 

It is perhaps impossible to say with certainty just 
what effect this insidious propaganda will eventually 
exert. These indefatigable Pan-Germans, in convert- 
ing everything into grist, have snatched up a dubious 
weapon, one that may strike deep at the “culture” and 
régime which have helped to fashion it. 





LOCAL MANAGERS’ OPPORTUNITIES 


In the mad rush of news which finds its way into 
print during these troublous times the inconspicuous 
item to the effect that Will Greenbaum, the San Fran- 
cisco impresario, who died last summer, leaves an estate 
valued at $151,000 is likely to be overlooked. Yet it is 
pregnant with significance and worthy of contemplation. 

Greenbaum was noted for his scrupulous honesty and 
those who had business dealings with him knew that 
every penny that came to his purse was earned by fair 
methods. He lived modestly, unassumingly, his great- 
est relaxation being the music out of which he received 
his income. 

The obvious lesson which his life affords is that the 
application of common sense business methods to local 
musical management brings lucrative reward. In the 
leading cities of the country the local managers who are 
recognized for the legitimacy of their methods stand 
high in their communities socially and in a business 
way. Almost invariably they enjoy the respect and sup- 
port of prominent citizens and civic institutions. 

The field is a large one and is constantly growing, 
but it offers little to those who are ill equipped with 
discernment, conspicuous ambition and _ progressive 
spirit, with common honesty as absolutely indispensable. 





HOOVERIZING OPERATIC AUDITORIUMS 


To those who look upon grand opera and its sur- 
roundings as something exclusive—almost sacred in its 
separation from all things mundane—the proposed oc- 
cupation of the Metropolitan Opera House during the 
summer months by a motion-picture enterprise may 
come as a shock. But in these days of Hooverizing 
even the crust of bread, so valuable a piece of property 
as the great temple on Broadway should not remain idle 
when it can be put to profitable use. Motion-pictures, 
as identified with the name Rothapfel, have taken on an 
artistic dignity that would justify the whole proceeding. 
While the plan has been called off for the present, 
there should be no objection to it on the grounds ad- 
vanced. A little democrat zation may be a good thing 
for the whole operatic cause. It might be a good idea 
to let the general public know what the inside of the 
Metropolitan Opera House looks like. 
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Proto © Misnk 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, General Manager, and Mme. 
Frances Alda, Prima Donna, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


The worries of a strenuous operatic season have, 
apparently, weighed lightly on the general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, as this recent picture 
of Mr. Gatti-Casazza and his wife, Mme. Frances Alda, 
demonstrates. Mme. Alda will spend the summer at 
the seashore, where she will incidentally prepare the 
concert programs which she will give in her tour before 
the opening of the Metropolitan season next year. 


Leginska—Ethel Leginska has just been engaged by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra for a pair of concerts 
on April 5 and 6. She will play the Rubinstein D Minor 
Concerto. 


Sousa—Lieut. John Philip Sousa was the guest of 
honor at a large reception given by Philip Spooner at 
the MacDowell Club, Wednesday evening, March 3. 
Leading members of the musical and dramatic profes- 
sions were present. 


Caruso—Enrico Caruso has again made a large con- 
tribution to war relief funds. Recently he was ap- 
proached by Mrs. James B. Regan, wife of the pro- 
prietor of the Knickerbocker Hotel, who is one of the 
team captains in the Knights of Columbus drive. Mr 
Caruso enquired how much Mr. Regan was donating 
and when told he had promised $1,000, the tenor gave 
an equal sum. 


Matzenauer—Margaret Matzenauer’s Boston recital, 
which takes place at Symphony Hall on Sunday after- 
noon, April 7, is to be given under the auspices of the 
New England. branch of the American Fund for French 
Wounded, co-operating with the American Red Cross 
Mme. Matzenauer is patriotically volunteering her serv- 
ices and the entire proceeds of the recital will go to 
this worthy cause. 


Fenster—John Fenster, violinist, recently enlisted in 
the United States Army and is now assistant band- 
master in the Fifteenth Ohio Artillery. Mr. Fenster 
was a student in Berlin until the war broke out, when 
he returned to America and has since been heard in 
concert in the Middle West. It is expected that leave 
will be granted him to appear in the Liberty theaters 
of the country in concert for the men in training. 


Farrar—Hardly a day passes that Geraldine Farra’ 
does not send a box of donations to the “Jumble” of 
the Stage Women’s War Relief, 101 West Forty-thir: 
Street. Gorgeous costumes, summer hats, evening sli} 
pers, everything she can spare from her wardrobe; an! 
the little “movie” actresses hover over these things. 
purchasing because of the remarkable opportunity, bu' 
most of all because they belonged to Geraldine Farra 


van Dresser—Marcia van Dresser recently made « 
visit to Camp Alfred Vail at Little Silver, N. J. With 
here were Miss Norman and Mrs. Carlos Salzédo, wife 
of the French harpist. Miss van Dresser was intro- 
duced by the commanding officer, Colonel Cowan, an 
delighted a large audience of soldiers with a group ©! 
English and Irish songs. She was ably accompanied | 
Mrs. Salzédo. The applause was vigorous’ and at th: 
close they gave the soprano three hearty cheers. 


Hofmann—Shattuck—An exciting sporting event he< 
been scheduled for the first good day after the close «' 
the war, the scene of which will be a stretch of wate’ 
near Eastport, on the Maine coast. On that occasio: 
the speed of Arthur Shattuck’s power cruiser, “Mignon 
will be matched in competition with the best craft 
the Josef Hofmann fleet. As an annual cruise on tl! 
“Mignon” is one of the luxuries Mr. Shattuck has ch: 
sen to deny himself while his country is at war, t! 
event is indefinitely postponed. 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


HE day will be one hour longer after 
March 31. As if the days aren’t long 
enough for the folks who must go to re- 


citals! 
.. +s 


Proof Positive 


Krupp is fostering music for propa- 
ganda purposes, so the French journals 
inform us. We have always suspected 
some collusion between R. Strauss and 
the Krupp factory. 


* * * 
Better Luck Next Time 


Even the presiding genius of the New 
York American’s music department nods 
occasionally. On the morning of March 
19 we read in a review of a local concert: 


Miss Fitziu has just returned to New 
York after a successful tour with the 
Chicago Opera Company. Her voice last 
night was fresh and lovely, and showed 
no trace of fatigue after a long and 
arduous season. 


Miss Fitziu did not show any “trace of 
fatigue” for she did not sing on this 
night. 

* a * 
[Composed by E. C. Moore of Chicago] 


Lieut. John Philip Sousa was conduct- 
ing a rehearsal of his 300-piece band at 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Station, 
and all was not going well with the play- 
ers. A new piece was being tried and 
the band at once fell into difficulties. 
Lieutenant Sousa stopped them and be- 
gan over again. The same trouble arose. 
After the fourth attempt Lieutenant 
Sousa laid down his baton and looked re- 
proachfully at his men. 

“Boys,” he sighed, “you have no more 
idea of time than my wife has when she 


goes shopping.” 
* aK * 


Wonder What Note It Was? 


T. L. A. culls this from an advance 
notice of Mischa Levitzki: 

From the moment Mr. Levitzki struck 
the first note of his opening number the 
audience was convinced that a new and 
real pianist was in its midst and a treat 
was in store for them. 

oK * K 


Music and Medicine 
[From the Rudd (Iowa) Review] 


WANTED—A doctor. At Rudd. Must 
be young, energetic, aggressive; must be 
able to sing in the choir, play an instru- 
ment in the band, report births and con- 
tagions to the paper, must keep himself 
above flattery, must keep out of commu- 
nity squabbles, and be able to do the 
Highland fling. Above all he must be 


patriotic and will be asked to kiss the 
flag when he locates here. 
* 2 2 
Anyhow, He Means Well 
[From the New York Telegram) 


To THE EDITOR OF THE EVENING TELEGRAM: 
Are we going to stand to hear an entirely 
German music program? If Dr. Muck thinks 
he is a great orchestra leader why doesn’t 
he include in his program Italian, French, 
Russian, modern as well as old pieces? 
There are fine compositions by Mortucci, 
Scambotti, Zantonai and many others, played 
by the finest orchestras in the world. Per- 
sons will never appreciate them unless they 
hear them. 
There are lots of fine compositions that can 
be included in programs besides German. 
AMERICAN CITIZEN. 
New York, March 15, 1918. 


By all means introduce us to these gen- 
tlemen. Perhaps the TYelegram could 
even induce Mr. Scambotti personally to 
conduct one of his symphonies? 

*x* * * 


Loya! Unto Death 


Pitchu, the pet dog of the Metropoli- 
tan, died suddenly last week. It is re- 
ported that some person said “Wag- 
ner” in the presence of the little fellow. 
Pitchu’s constitution wasn’t strong and 
he expired a few seconds later. 


* ££ © 
Triumph of the Custard Pie 
[Frank O’Malley (7?) in the N. Y. Sun] 


The custard pie came into its own yester- 
day. With a rip and a roar the news sud- 
denly detonated up and down Broadway in 
the late afternoon that Sam Rothapfel, who 
in the movie world is the Shakespeare, Bee- 
thoven, George M. Cohan and Columbus all 
rolled into one, had leased the Metropolitan 
Opera House and was about to make a movie 
palace of it. And instantly came the thought, 
“Cripes, Maggie, what Charley Chaplin can 
do with a custard pie with a screen as wide 
as the whole darn Metropolitan Opera House 
to throw it across!” 

2 = 3 


Again we break our invariable, al- 
most, rule never to print verse. 


THE LAST TRENCH 


[Emerson Owen in the Mail] 


Where once Caruso trilled the scale, 
Now Fairbanks scales a fence, 
Or Kitty Gordon snares a male 
From Mary’s garden dense, 
What ho! ’Tis no more Lohen’s grin, 
But Arbuckle’s we see, 
And Vampire Theda toys with sin 
Where Homer used to be. e 
Great Scotti! Is it come to this, 
That Geraldine, sans voice, 
Can be the butterfly of bliss 
And make the mob rejoice? 
And shall Amato’s manly form 
Retire, when curtains part, 
To show, triumphant o’er storm, 
Brave William Shootem Hart? 
And thou, Delilah Matzenauer, 
Must Samson's haircut pall, 
That crowds should pack the farthest foyer 
For Charlie Chaplin’s fall? 


’Tis true! The Horseshoe breaks in twain: 
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its exquisite tones. 


the 


family, 


appropriate. 


moderate price. 


nearest you. 


Branches in London, 
Dayton and Columbus, 





STEINWAY 


Ho* the memory thrills at the music 
of the Steinway! 

the long-ago years when, even as now, 
the songs of the heart were enriched by 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. 
Steinway which grandmother 
played is today a cherished possession— its 
durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of 
the noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more 
Consider, too, that this marvel- 
ous piano can be conveniently purchased at a 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107-199 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Hamburg and Berlin; 

Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; 
olis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, W. Va., and rep- 
resented by the foremost dealers throughout the world. 


It stirs thoughts of 


In many a 


Cincinnati, 
Indianap- 



































AVID SCULL BISPHAM, baritone, 
born at Philadelphia, Pa., of Eng- 

lish Quaker stock, on Jan. 5, 1857. Re- 
ceived early education at the Friends’ 


School, Phila- 
delphia; later 
Haverford Col- 
lege, also a 
Quaker _institu- 
tion, where no 
music of any 
kind was allowed. 
Graduated 1876. 
Entered business 
life in Philadel- 
phia. Sang in 
amateur musical 
productions, also 
in church. Went 
to Italy 1889, 
studied under 
Vannuccini in 
Florence, Lam- 
perti in Milan 
and Shakespeare in London. First ap- 
peared in concert in England in 





David Bispham 


touring company with Sims Reeves. 

First professional appearance in opera 
as the Duc de Longueville in Messager’s 
“La Basoche,” at Royal English Opera 
House, November, 1891. In 1892 sang 
Kurwenal to Max Alvary’s Tristan at 
Drury Lane. Sang ten years in opera 
in London. 

First operatic appearance in New 
York, fall of 1896, as Beckmesser in 
“Meistersinger” with the de Reszkes. 
Created Urok in first American perform- 
ance of Mascagni’s “Manru,” Metropol- 
itan Opera House, Feb. 14, 1902. Also 
created réles in first productions of 
Floridia’s “Paoletta” in Cincinnati and 
“The Cave Man,” by William J. McCoy, 
and “The Atonement of Pan,” by Henry 
Hadley, the latter two being productions 
of the Bohemian Club of San Francisco. 

Has sung extensively in concert and 
oratorio in England and America and 
has also appeared in several dramatic 
productions. Répertoire includes twenty 
plays, fifty operas, 150 oratorios and ap- 
proximately 1500 songs. Present resi- 
dence, New York City. 





The Siegfried line gives way; 
Low-browed, the Movies hold domain 
Because (hurrah!) they pay! 
* + * 


Fifty-Fifly 


A trip to the movies with luncheon cost 
Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana—accompanied 
by Mme. Matzenauer—twenty-seven dol- 
lars, according to the dailies. 

Just about what a visit to the opera 
with luncheon costs the average man— 
accompanied by hnis—well, some one. 


—S—00 
CONCERT AT CAMP SHERIDAN 


Troy (Ala.) MacDowell Club Members 
Entertain Soldiers 


Troy, ALA., March 20.—At the re- 
quest of Mrs. Victor Hanson, president 
of the Alabama Federation of Musical 
Clubs, the MacDowell Music Club of 
Troy gave a recital for the Ohio soldiers 
stationed at Camp Sheridan, Montgom- 
ery, Ala., on March 12. The trip was 
made through the country, the club mem- 
bers using their cars and returning home 
the same evening. 

Mrs. B. M. Tallot, Jr., sang “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning” and asked that the 
men join her. It was an inspiring scene 
as those hundreds of khaki-clad men 
joined in the singing. They asked the 
club to return, which it his consented to 
do. Mrs. Victor Hanson of Birmingham, 
Ala., State president; Kate Broth, pres- 
ident Montgomery Music Club, and Mrs. 
Glass of Montgomery were the distin- 
guished guests of the MacDowell Club 
at Camp Sheridan. 





Marie Morrisey Delights 303d Engineers 
at Camp Dix 


Marie Morrisey, contralto, of New 
York, sang at Camp Dix the evening of 
March 13 for the 303d Engineers, assist- 
ed by Hardy Williamson, tenor; Harold 
Lyman, flautist, and Philip Scheib, vio- 
linist. Miss Morrisey’s voice and per- 
sonality made a decided impression upon 
the men and they willingly joined in at 
her invitation to sing “There’s a Long, 
Long Trail.” The entire party was en- 
tertained by Col. E. H. Markham of the 
303d Engineers, and Miss Morrisey was 
made to promise that she would returp 
again and repeat her concert. 





A. Y. CORNELL’S CHORUS 
GIVES EASTER CONCERT 


Capacity Audience Applauds Brooklyn 
Organization in Delightful Concert 
—Dethiers Admirable Soloist 


The Choral Art Club of Brooklyn, con- 
ducted by Alfred Y. Cornell, presented 
at its Easter concert on Thursday eve- 
ning, March 21, at the Academy of Mu- 
sic, a program of the high character 
which, combined with the splendid en- 
semble work of the organization, is fast 
placing the club among the finest in the 
country. The audience filled the opera 
house of the Academy to capacity. 

Lotti’s seventeenth century “Cruci- 
fixus” opened the program and was fol- 
lowed by the exquisite fifteenth century 
“Alla Trinita Beata,” in which delicate 
pianissimo contrasted strikingly with 
the dramatic moments. Bruckner’s “Ave 
Maria” received an enthusiastic recep- 
tion, and the Bortniansky “Teach Me, O 
Lord,” won vociferous approval, the ex-: 
traordinary Fugue concluding the com-: 
position being sung with splendid artis- 
try. The Swedish songs by Peterson- 
Berger furnished a lighter atmosphere, 
and were sung charmingly, “In Pine 
Woods” having to be repeated. The 
“First Song” had incidental solo sung 
delightfully by Miss Fitch, soprano, and 
Mr. Seymour, tenor, both of the club. 
The men’s voices were heard to advan- 
tage in a Brahms “Rhapsody,” in which 
the contralto solo was sung by Grae: 
Harden with rich effect. The final num- 
ber instanced Elgar’s charming ‘“Sere- 
nade,” which evoked prolonged applause. 
Sidney Dorlon Lowe accompanied the 
club ably. 

The club was assisted by the well- 
known artists, Gaston M. Dethier, pian- 
ist, and Edouard Dethier, violinist, who 
were heard in the Grieg Sonata, Op. 13, 
No. 2; a Strauss “Improvisation” (from 
Sonata, Op. 18) and Bossi’s “Scherzoso” 
(from Sonata, Op. 117, No. 2). Their 
playing was marked by beauty of tone, 
virile technique and artistic finish, and 
they were recalled time and again by 
the audience. i. 

An unusual program will’ be presented 
by Charles Westel, the Philadelphia 
pianist, at his recital scheduled for April 
22, in Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia. 
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OW CAN I, as a member of The Musical 
' Alliance of the United States, be of 


greatest help to this cause at the present time? 


+ 
Members everywhere are asking this question; they are enthusi- 
a astic over the aims of the Alliance and they realize the necessity of 
aggressive co-operation. 
he answer is, by making personal propaganda in your own cir- 
a cle of activity, by interesting others in the movement. 
EVERY MEMBER OF THE ALLIANCE SHOULD, WITHIN 
THE NEXT THIRTY DAYS, ENROL TEN NEW MEMBERS. 
m THE ALLIANCE WILL IN THAT TIME REPRESENT A MEM- 
| BERSHIP THAT WOULD HAVE BEHIND IT A NATION-WIDE 
a PUBLIC SENTIMENT SUFFICIENTLY STRONG TO BRING 
SPEEDY ACTION TOWARD THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF 
J ITS OBJECTS. 


MAKE YOURSELF A COMMITTEE OF ONE TODAY. Let 
the drive for an increased membership BEGIN NOW. Every new 
ts name means new strength. Send in the names and addresses of your 
new members, together with One Dollar for each; the secretary will 
then send certificates of membership. 


The Musical Alliance of the 
United States, Inc. 
A JOHN C. FREUND, President MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


-E‘OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical in- 

A dustries for certain specific aims: 

1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical field and 
musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and home life. 

Me 2. To work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instruments 

into the public schools, with proper credit for efficiency in study. 

To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the advance- 

ment of musical culture. 

5. To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers resi- 

tas dent in the United States. 


To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or American 
musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 
To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 


To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national govern- 
ment and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the Cabinet. 


+ 
Pa eS 


The form for application for membership is as follows: 





A The Musical Alliance of the United States, Inc. 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York 


I hereby apply for membership in the Musical Alliance, and enclose annual dues of 
$1.00. Kindly send membership certificate to 





Cr a is ad woudl uo te Rs Kode coins ek Ms ea aid ke aw dca Kak Oe de a ec kn anata hs 


Checks, Post Office or Express Orders should be made payable to the Musical Alliance 
of the United States, Inc. 








Depository: Bankers Trust Company. 
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| An Appeal for Help to the Alliance—A Case in Point 








xOME prominent citizens of Newark, N. J., have sent me a communica- 
,J tion in which they state that they greatly appreciate the publicity 
‘Musical America” has given to their protest against the action of the 
Mayor of Newark in cutting down the appropriation for band concerts for 
the coming season. They further state that apparently no notice has been 
taken by the Mayor of the numerous protests made by Newark citizens, 
and consequently they wonder if the Newark commissioners realize what 
an important part music, and especially music for the people, has assumed 
in the life of American cities. They also state with great truth that instead 
of needing less, Newark actually needs more music, and so they appeal 
to the Musical Alliance to urge upon the Newark commissioners the impor- 
tance of providing more funds for music for the people. The Musical 
Alliance, they believe, knows what an influence for good music has when 
it is properly fostered by the city government, and it also knows that a 
miserable appropriation of $5,000 is too small a provision to obtain satis- 
factory results in keeping with the prestige and dignity of a large city like 
Newark. So they invite the views and suggestions from the Alliance as to 
how the situation is best to be met. 

To this communication a reply has been sent to the effect that in the 
judgment of the President of the Alliance any appeals that he can make 
or the Alliance could make, whether through the press or otherwise, would 
not have the slightest effect upon such a Mayor as the city of Newark 
unfortunately possesses to-day, which is all the more to be deplored, as 
Newark has always been noted for having as large a proportion of music- 
loving people in its population as any other city in the country. It was 
suggested to those interested in the matter that what they had to do was 
to get together, either to make an organization of all interested in music in 
their city and the immediate surroundings or to join the Alliance and make 
that as strong as they could. Then the next step, when strength has been 
developed by “‘organization,”’ is to get right into politics, which is the only 
thing that such people as the Mayor of Newark and probably the commis- 
sioners understand. So long as those interested in music, and particularly 
the musicians and music teachers, do not register, do not vote, the politician 
has no use for them and turns a deaf ear to any demands they may make. 


by the Alliance, gets right into politics the proper results will soon follow. 
When through the work of such an organization we defeat school boards 
that have no use for music, when we put out of commission mayors that 
have no use for music, when we defeat the superintendent of education who 
has no use for music then we shall accomplish something, and then only 
shall we be able to reach the narrow mentality of people like the present 
Mayor of Newark. 

The reason that this man has acted as he has and is deaf to all appeals 
is simply because he belongs to the class whose intelligence is restricted. 
He does not know, and never will know, the réle music plays not only in 
the higher life but in life itself, whether it be the music the mother plays or 
sings to her babies, the music of the marching band, the music of the 
symphony orchestra or the music of the church. 

At the very moment that I am writing this a band is playing on the 
steps of the Public Library here in New York, surrounded by cheering 
crowds, who are also singing. The government is supporting song leaders 
and military bands in all the camps. 

One of the best arguments that the people of Newark can use is that 
James H. Preston, the present Mayor of Baltimore, has publicly admitted 
at the dinner of the Musical Alliance at the Biltmore the other day that 
when he was first elected he just scraped in, but he went in on a second 
term by a large majority, a considerable portion of which he traces abso- 
lutely to the fact that he had favored municipally supported music. 

On the other hand, one of the causes which led to the disastrous 
defeat of former Mayor Mitchel in New York City at the last election 
(even with a two million dollar slush fund) was that he cut the already 
small appropriation for music for the people to the bone, and then inten- 
sified the monumental stupidity of the act by the abysmal stupidity of 
claiming credit for what he had done for music. 

So let me say to the people of Newark get together, get into politics, 
and then when you do remove from your proud, populous and cultured 
city the odium that its Mayor is the man that you have. 





When an organization of music-lovers, musicians and teachers, backed 
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A Privilege and an Inspiration 


It was a privilege and an inspiration 
to be at the dinner of the Alliance. I 
hope it is only the beginning of the 
great movement which Mr. Freund is 
launching. When the American teacher 
and composer come into their own, his 
share in it, I am sure, will not be un- 
recognized. 

PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH. 

Philadelphia, Pa., March 6, 1918. 





Mrs. T. Coleman du Pont Joins the Alli- 
ance 


Enclosed please find check for $1, for 
which please enroll me as a member of 
the Musical Alliance of the United 
States. 

Mrs. T. COLEMAN DU PONT. 

Wilmington, Del., Marth 8, 1918. 





A Most Unusual and Original Idea 


The dinner of the Musical Alliance 
was wonderful! It was simply ideal! 
The getting together of so many musi- 
cians, artists, journalists, composers, 
members of the musical industries, in 
such a friendly and informal manner 
was a most unusual and original idea. 

Mrs. E. S. PECK. 

Seranton, Pa., March 7, 1918. 





Carl Fiqué, Distinguished Musician and 
Conductor, Joins 


It gives me great pleasure to apply 
for membership in the Musical Alliance. 
May it prove the crowning achievement 
of Mr. reund’s arduous, life-long work 
in behalf of music. United we stand! 

CARL FIQUE. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 21, 1918. 





Mischa Levitzki Joins with Best Wishes 


Enclosed please find my very much 
delayed 2 A and application for mgn- 
bership in the Musical Alliance, followed 
by my best wishes and sincerest hopes 
for its success. 

MiscHA LEVITZKI. 


New York, March 20, 1918. 





All the More Worthy at This Particular 
Time 
I esteem it a great pleasure in address- 


ing you my sincerest appreciation of 
your wonderful and kindly interest in 


the great national movement for the 
organization of the music world and the 
musical industries. I especially deem it 
all the more worthy at this particular 
time. I was always an ardent admirer 
of your musical efforts for the benefit 
and uplift of the trade and the success 
of MuSICAL AMERICA and its place as 
the leader of musical publications in 
these United States. It must be gratify- 
ing and a reward for your many years 
of labor and artistic interest in musical 
affairs generally. 

I have read in recent editions of the 
high compliments and the appreciation 
paid you by many of the most prom- 
inent people in the States, and I con- 
gratulate you and wish you continued 
success. 

J. H. BRENNER. 

San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 2, 1918. 





Hans Schneider, Noted Musician, Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance of the United States, 
enclosing annual dues. 

HANS SCHNEIDER. 

Providence, March 9, 1918. 





Why Edith M. King, Well-Known Pianist 
and Teacher, Joins 
Every musician should join this or- 


ganization, standing, as it does, for the 
fulfillment of our highest artistic aims 


‘through opening channels of legislation. 


Only by the concerted interest and pres- 
sure of a great number of musical people 
can these worthy ideals be carried for- 
ward. 
EpITH MILLIGAN KING. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 20, 1918. 





Alexander Rihm, Noted Pianist, Enrolls 


The aims of the Musical Alliance are 
indeed praiseworthy and I give them 
my hearty indorsement. 

ALEXANDER RIHM. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., March 20, 1918. 





A Pleasure and a Privilege to Lend Sup- 
port to the Alliance 


It is the pleasure and privilege of those 
interested in music in its higher phases 
to lend their support to the Musical Alli- 
ance of the United States. 

Cora B. TER KUILE. 

Montvale, N. J., March 11, 1918. 


President University Glee Club of 
Brooklyn Indorses the Alliance 


Only through organization can the 
ideals of music be realized, and there is 
no doubt that the greatest power for good 
in this valued field is going to be exerted 
by the Musical Alliance. I am delighted 
to become a member. 

FRANK K. SNYDER, 
President, University Glee Club, 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn, March 11, 1918. 


Mrs. John B. Bird of Wilmington Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance and enclose annual 
dues of $1. Kindly send membership 
certificate. 





Mrs. JOHN B. BIRD. 
Wilmington, Del., March 9, 1918. 





Mrs. Ralph M. Cole of Albion (N. Y.) 
Becomes a Member 


I desire to apply for membership in 
the Musical Alliance and enclose annual 
dues. 

Mrs. RALPH M. COLE. 

Albion, N. Y., Jan. 31, 1918. 





D. C. Hancock of Wilson (N. C.) Joins 


You will find my check for $1 en- 
closed. Please enroll me in the Musical 
Alliance of the United States. 

D. C. HANCOCK. 

Wilson, N. C., Dec. 14, 1917. 





M. B. Schiff of Fall River (Mass.) Joins 


Please accept my application for mem- 
bership in the Musical Alliance of the 
United States, for which find enclosed 
check for $1 for annual dues. 

M. B. SCHIFF. 

Fall River, Mass., Jan. 19, 1918. 





Never Was Such a Movement Needed as 
at the Present Time 


Enclosed find $1 to cover my subscrip- 
tion to the Musical Alliance, with which 
I am heartily in accord. Never was such 
a movement needed as at the present 
time. 

The past few years has already shown 
a marked increase in music in our city 
and the teaching of the same in our 
public schools will prove that music is 
a necessity to life and will also enable 


the instructors to ascertain which of 
their pupils are apt to develop into ac- 
complished musicians. 
Wish you and your movement success. 
A. C. WEYMANN. 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 13, 1918. 





Struck at an Opportune Time 


Music alone seems to answer the cries 
of the people in these trying times, and 
music alone fills the broken heart. 

Musical Alliance was the hammer that 
hit a most effective blow for music in 
this country and struck at a most oppor- 
tune time. 

Mr. Freund, in his splendid lectures 
on the subject, has been the great motor 
force behind the young composer of to- 
day. Long live our friend, Freund! 

Accept my dues for membership. 

R. LESLIE HOLMEs, 
Accompanist-Composer. 
Monticello, N. Y., March 15, 1918. 





One of the Most Momentous Events of 
Musical History 


All praise to Mr. Freund! The suc- 
cessful launching of this wonderful en- 
terprise must be considered one of the 
momentous events of musical history. 
The aims of the Alliance have been 
stated in such a way as to be under- 
stood by all who run and read and be- 
cause they voice the age-long sentiments 
of sincere artists everywhere, they shall 
not fail of support. 

HERBERT J. BRAHAM, 

Conductor of the Brooklyn Orches- 

tral Society; Teacher, Organist 
and Composer. 





Greatest Conception of All 


The musicians of America owe much 
to Mr. Freund, but the Musical Alliance 
is the greatest conception of all. I am 
glad that I can join in such a move- 
ment. 

FRANCIS M. ARNOLD, 
Director of Music, 
National Kindergarten College. 
Chicago, March 10, 1918. 





Florence MacDonald of Mansfield (Ohio) 
Joins 
I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance of the United States, 
enclosing membership dues of $1. 


FLORENCE MACDONALD. 
Mansfield, Ohio, Feb. 16, 1918. 
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TERTIUS NOBLE CONDUCTS 
‘‘ DREAM OF GERONTIUS ” 


Festival Chorus of St. Thomas’s Assisted 
by Favorite Soloists and Damrosch 
Men in Elgar Work 


Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius,” given 
at St. Thomas’s Church by the Festival 
Chorus of the church, assisted by the 
choir of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine and sixty-two members of the 
Symphony Society of New York under 
the able direction of T. Tertius Noble, 
was an unusually fine Lenten musical 
treat. The soloists were Reed Miller, 
tenor; Mme. Nevada Van Der Veer, con- 
tralto, and Roktert Maitland, baritone, 
and the organists, Richard F. Donovan 
and Daniel Philippi. 

The faulty acoustics could not hide 
the rare beauties of this work, and the 
introduction by the orchestra was ex- 
quisitely done. Mr. Noble had _ both 
orchestra and chorus under splendid con- 
trol. In the chorus parts some of the 
finest effects were marred by echo, al- 
though the splendid accent maintained in 
the ensemble of chorus and Priest (Mr. 
Maitland) and chorus of Demons aroused 
sincere admiration. The volume of tone 
of the 200 voices was not too heavy or 
thunderous at any time. 

Mme. Van Der Veer’s luscious tone 
quality imbued the part of the Angel 
with rare beauty and distinction. Reid 
Miller’s singing of Gerontius and his 
Roul was highly interesting and au- 
thoritative, and his diction as well as 
Mr. Maitland’s was particularly pleasing. 
The part lies well for Mr. Miller’s voice, 
and he sang fluently and with sympa- 
thetic insight. Mr. Maitland has a good 
baritone voice and sang well the small 
amount that fell to his lot. The su- 
perior and subdued lighting gave atmos- 
phere and dignity to the rendering of 
this lovely work, and a repetition under 
better acoustical conditions would be 
welcome. : 

The evening opened with short prayer 
and singing for the first time of the 
new Liberty anthem, “For Liberty,” by 
Katharine Gordon French. The entire 
congregation joined in the singing of the 
stirring last verse, and the program 
closed with a benediction. y. ¥. Be 








GRACE FOSTER GIVES RECITAL 





Young Soprano Exhibits Pleasing Voice 
and Admirable Style 


Grace Foster, coloratura soprano, was 
heard in recital at the Princess Theater 
on the evening of March 24. Miss Fos- 
ter has an exceedingly pretty voice and 
one that would have been heard to better 
advantage in a larger auditorium. Asa 
recital artist she still has much to learn. 
Her Italian is not above reproach and 
her English diction not as clear as might 
be, but this is true of many singers of 
long experience. 

The singer began her program with 
an unfamiliar air of Mozart, “Zeffiretti 
Lusinghieri,” in which she exhibited an 
excellent legato and the ability to inter- 
pret Mozart, a talent as agreeable as it 
is unusual. The remainder of the first 
group was of eighteenth century English 
songs, all well given. The second group 
of French songs, by Massenet, Cesek and 
Daleroze, was interesting and the aria 
from “Sonnambula” showed off Miss Fos- 
ter’s coloratura ability to advantage. 
The final group was of songs in English, 
of which “I Am the Wind,” by Florence 
Parr Gere, was the most interesting. 
Herman Neumann accompanied the re- 
citalist. 

All in all, Miss Foster is a most prom- 
ising singer. Certain little tricks of 
voice production she will get over and 
broader experience will increase her in- 
terpretative ability. J. A. H. 





SCRANTON’S COMMUNITY MUSIC 





Choruses Steadily Gain in Numbers and 
Interest 


SCRANTON, PA., March 23.—That 
there is a direct relation between the 
amazing development of the community 
singing idea and the sudden recrudes- 
cence of poetry was never more apparent 
than at this time in Scranton. The 
Welsh people have always been re- 
marked for their instinctive feeling for 
music—more especially vocal music and 
poetry. Their eisteddfods are notable 
instances of the fostering process in 
both these arts, and especially can this 
be noted in Scranton, where the Welsh 
have an important place. 

Thus the community singing enthusi- 
asm has seized the people here to an ex- 
ceptional degree. Dr. C. F. Hoban, the 
superintendent of public schools in Dun- 
more, began it before the thought had 


been developed to any extent throughout 
the country. In his gatherings the par- 
ents and children come along with the 
grandparents to swell the mighty chor- 
uses in the High School Auditorium. 
These events attract attention from far 
and near. John C. Freund’s recent visit 
has assisted materially in developing the 
same spirit in a still larger way. 

Mrs. Edson S. Peck started a com- 
munity singing movement that had its 
inception in the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, but that now is a pe2r- 
manent feature on Friday nights at the 
Y. M. C. A. John T. Watkins is the 
leader and the interest is growing ex- 
tensively. Mrs. Charles H. Genter, Mrs. 
Willard M. Bunnell, Mrs. F. H. Coffin, 
Mrs. J. Benjamin Dimmick and others 
are active in promoting the plan. 

A child pianist, Annie Stiles, is re- 
ceiving much favorable notice here this 
spring. But thirteen years old, she has 
been playing in public for the last two 
years and with remarkable success. She 
is a pupil of Carmen Van Derveken, 
from the Royal Conservatories of Brus- 
sels and Paris, who is the gifted daugh- 
ter of F. Van Derveken of the Villa des 
Arts, this city. She has played in sev- 
eral concerts this spring, including those 
at the Ithaca Conservatory, Svraeuse 
and Oneonta.  &. 2. 


NEW ORCHESTRA MAKES 
DEBUT IN RAVENNA, 0 





Franklyn W. Carnahan Conducts Civj 
Organization—Judge Leads First 
Community Sing 


RAVENNA, OHIO, March 10. — 17 
I'ranklyn W. Carnahan, an accomplish« 
pianist and conductor, belongs the cred 
of having organized and trained one , 
the orchestras which now, perhaps mo 
than any other influence, is having it 
effect in developing and maintaining t} 
smaller communities of the United Stat: 
as music centers. Ravenna recent 
heard the first concert of the Porta; 
County -Symphony Orchestra, whic 
played under the baton of Mr. Carnaha: 
and so great a success was scored th: 
arrangements were immediately set « 
foot for another concert. Organized bi 
a short time and with but few rehearsal] 
the orchestra gave a creditable perforn 
ance of classical and popular number 
Of equal interest was another featu: 
of the program, the first community sin 
in Ravenna, wherein Judge E. F. Rob 
son led the singing and conducted th 
orchestra in the accompaniment of eac 
number. 
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| Mr. Hamlin includes Burleigh’s Spirit- 
| uals on all his Recital programs, and is 
available either with or without Mr. 
Burleigh as accompanist for his own 
songs. 


HAENSEL & JONES 
New York 


} 
Management: 
Aeolian Hall 





THE DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN OPERATIC AND CON- 
CERT TENOR RECEIVES AN ENTHUSIASTIC LETTER FROM 


|THE COMPOSER H. T. BURLEIGH: 
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The Spirescu Symphony Orchestra 


OSCAR SPIRESCU, Conductor 


4 
LOS ANGELES) MORNING TRIBUNE, Dec. 7, 1917:—‘‘Again the music of the or- 
chestra was a great factor in the enjoyment of everyone, Tschaikowsky’s Andante Cantabile, for 
strings especially, calling for an encore and separate recognition of Prof. Oscar Spirescu and his 
symphony of sixty pieces.” 


Mr. Spirescu is available for Symphonic & Operatic Conducting 
Personal Representative: A. Marchetti, 305 West 45th St., New York 
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PARISIAN PUBLIC [IS AGAIN MANIFESTING 
PRE-WAR INTEREST IN OPERATIC PRODUCTIONS 


Huge Crowds Once More Become Familiar Sight Around Box Offices of Grand and Opéra Comique— 
Battistini Among Artists Who Have Gone to Monte Carlo to Sing Leading Réles—Paris Will 
Celebrate Hundredth Anniversary of Charles Gounod on June 15—-Eminent French Composers 
Using Their Influence to Encourage Publication of Musical Text Books in France—Grand to 
Present “ Castor et Pollux ’’ 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, March 5, 1918. 

¥) ATTISTINI closed his memorable en- 

gagement at the Grand Opéra on 
Tuesday evening when he sang Verdi’s 
“Rigoletto,” with Raymonde Arne, Gau- 
ley-Texier, Cosset, Haramboure, Ram- 
baud, Gresse, Narcon, Gonguet, Ernst 
and Bonafe. The opera was conducted 
by Arturo Vigna. 

“Coppelia” with its second act, the ex- 
quisite ballet of Delibes, followed “Rigo- 
letto,” with Aida Boni, Delsaux and Ray- 
mond, the music under the baton of 
Henri Busser. The house was packed, 
and Battistini recalled many times. The 
baritone left next day for Monte Carlo, 
where he is to sing at the Opéra there 
till the season is over. Jacques Rouché, 
director of the Paris Grand, is negoti- 
at ng with Battistini to return here in 
May and give some special representa- 
tions. During the four months that the 
Italian artist has been singing in Paris, 
crowded houses were the result of any 
declaration that Battistini was to sing. 
This man’s talent only shone the more 
at the Grand because of the singers cast 
in his réle. Raymonde Arne, new to the 
world of music, made a very pretty, girl- 
ish Gilda; her voice is musical and while 
not yet well poised, the young singer 
may become a star. She is not, appar- 
ently, quite ready for grand opera roles, 
however, and would be charming in 
simpler and less exacting parts. 

“Thais” drew a large house Thursday 
last, even though it was announced be- 
forehand that Maurice Renaud would not 
appear as Athanael. The cast included 


Chenal, Laute-Brun, Montazel, Dagnelly, 
Lestelly, Dubois and Ernst. Lestelly 
and Chenal made an entirely religious 
drama of the piece—something that has 
not yet been done in Paris. But one 
feels that Chenal wants to depend upon 
herself alone for what is in the play, 
and she succeeds. Throughout the opera 
she wears but two costumes, and one is 
only that of a skirt with a veil thrown 
over it. Lestelly’s rich baritone and his 
fine stage presence were fully appreci- 
ated as the priest-monk. 

Since the beginning of war, people fell 
away from attending séances at the 
homes of music, but during the past year 
the music public is again interested, and 
activity around the box office at the 
Grand and Opéra Comique is quite as it 
used to be long ago. It is right that the 
French should rally round their Grand, 





for while high pay has been attracting 
many of the best artists to America dur- 
ing the last decade, the Grand will al- 
ways hold its own. 

A very interesting matinée was that 
given by Mme. Maude Herlenn and M. 
Mauguiere in their studio Sunday after- 
noon. Mme. Herlenn is new to the Paris 
public, but Mr. Mauguiere is well known, 
not only in his own country and Eng- 
land, but he has sung at the Metropolitan 
and is one of the most polished French 
interpreters of song of the day. Mme. 
Herlenn’s voice is as clear as a bell, it is 
bright, fresh, with none of that nasal 
quality we often detect in the best French 
voices. As for the baritone, he gets all 
there possibly is in any song, for his art 
is supreme as to manner, delivery, and 
diction. 


To Observe Gounod Anniversary 


The Schola Cantorum has a large ros- 
ter of pupils, and the student Sunday 
concert is becoming a regular feature in 
music events. The first audition of “la 
Belle au Bois Dormant,” by Lioncourt, 
will be heard Sunday. 

The hundredth anniversary of Charles 
Gounod will be celebrated in Paris June 
16, his natal day, with some of the parts 
of “Romeo. and Juliette,” “Mireille,” 
“Faust,” “Queen of Sheba,” the “Tribut 
de Zamora.” 

The Comédie Frangaise had a féte 
Wednesday, when the 110th anniversary 
of Victor Hugo was celebrated. “Lu- 
cretia Borgia,” drama in four acts, with 
the best talent of the Francaise, was 
given. During the first act, music was 
played, the work of Gervaise. Later, 
“Chanson du Temps,” words by Hugo, 
music by Falconnieri, was given. Scar- 
latti’s songs, words by Victor Hugo, were 
sung during the fourth act by Marthe 
Ferrari. 





Encourage French Publishers 


Paris, March 8.—Such men as Saint- 
Saéns, Widor, d’Indy, Debussy, Dukas 
and Fauré, have banded together to use 
their influence to encourage the publica- 
tion and printing of music in France. 
For many years only German books and 
sheet music of every description were 
sold. Since the summer of 1914 nothing 
of that nature has been crossing the 
Rhine, and while the demand for music 
has not been as great as prior to the 
war, there have been sales, but for a 
long time some of the editions popular 
for piano were lacking. Prominent 
French musicians have collected studies 
and compositions as well as books of 
French methods and music, and these 
were put upon the market recently with 
such success that the publishers and 
printers have been encouraged to go at 
the work in earnest. The music is higher 
priced than those volumes printed in the 
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‘STABLISHED 1867 


Music 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Directress 


All Departments of the Conservatory are open throughout the summer, as during the school year. In- 
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best methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


The faculty 
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enemy country, but it is thought that 
when labor is reorganized after the war, 
the figures will return to their original 
mark, 

The fifth séance of concerts inaugur- 
ated by the Université des Annales took 
place in their hall Friday last with 
Yvonne Gall, Edouard Risler, Marcel 
Chailley, Leon Pascal and Louis Ruyssen 
on the program. The music of Gabriel 
Fauré was given, and the concert was of 
the very highest order, for the musicians 
are the best Paris can afford. Risler is 
heard all too seldom, and when it is an- 
nounced that he is to play, tout Paris at- 
tends the séance. Risler is probably the 
leading French pianist, and he has well 
won the distinction not only by the mas- 
terly handling of the instrument, but for 
his exquisite detail work, his brilliant 
shading, his poetic interpretation. The 
Quartet only represented the effect of 
four finished musicians together, and the 
audience, which is very familiar with 
each artist, was very sincere and warm 
in applause. Yvonne Gall of the Opéra 
established herself as a good concert 
singer as well as singer in greater roles. 

The “Damnation of Faust” has had 
two successful presentations at the 
Théatre des Champs Elysées, and soon 
will follow “Don Giovanni,” “Il Barbiere,” 
“Joseph” (Méhul), “Ernani,” “Il Ballo 
in Maschera,” “Don Pasquale,” “1’Elisir 
d’Amore,” “La Gioconda,” “Fedora,” and 
“Andrea Chenier,” all to be sung in the 
original tongue, for the director of the 
theater, Romano Zanoni, is an ardent 
Italian, appreciates the beauties of his 
language, and thinks that the Italian 
manner of telling the story—especially if 
the operas be written in Italian—cannot 
be improved upon. 

That same Sunday evening Edmond 
Clément appeared as “Werther” at the 
Opéra Comique. Clément has just re- 
commenced his season with the company 
of which he has been a brilliant star for 
long years, and he intends singing but 
one time each of his famous roéles. The 
tenor made the best of his opportunities 
as “Werther,” and his singing and acting 
were characterized by that polish and 
finesse that is part of Clément’s inter- 
pretation. What dignity and significa- 
tion there is in each geste! He was in 
excellent voice and several times was 
held up by the applause of the packed 
house. Clément had an easy victory, 
though it would have been so no matter 
who had appeared with him, for the rest 
of the cast was mediocre. 


To Give “Castor et Pollux” 


Elsie Janis gave the American soldiers 
a very amusing “chat” the other evening 
at the Hotel Pavillion, and then came a 
fitting program of music, under the direc- 
tion of Marie Thérése Brazeau, an Amer- 
ican pianist, who has been residing in 
Paris some time. 

The last rehearsals of “Castor et Pol- 
lux” will take place next week, and the 
piece will be produced at the Grand 
Opéra very soon. Rameau’s music will 
be sung by Germaine Lubin, Vallandri, 
Caval, Plamondon, Lestelly and Gresse. 
The orchestra will be conducted by 
Bachelet. The dancing is to be led by 
Aida Boni, Urban, Jeanne Dumas, Ave- 
line, and all the corps de ballet of the 
Grand. 

“Les Contes d’Hoffmann” have been 
revived at the Opéra Comique with 
Fanny Heldy, Jean Perier, Marcelin, 
Brohly and Delamare. The stage set- 
ting has been freshened up, and the 
Venetian scene is the most beautiful 
ever shown at the house. They are get- 
ting ready to present other interesting 
works at the Opéra Comique. Soon we 
are to enjoy “L’Attaque du Moulin,” 
with Fanny Heldy in the principal role; 
“Fortunio,” with Chazel and Francell; 
“Maimouna” and “Penelope.” Lucien 
Breval will sing in “Castor et Pollux” at 
the Grand. 

The program offered at the Colonne- 
Lamoureux Sunday was of a most inter- 
esting nature. Vincent d’Indy’s Second 
Symphony; “Hylas et les Nymphes” of 
Georges Brun, first audition; fragments 
of “Scems” by Alfred Bachelet; “Les 
Heures Lolentes,” Gabriel Dupont, and 
“Trois Chansons Ecossaises” of Pala- 
dihle, the latter orchestrated by Busser 
The music was under the leadership of 
Gabriel Pierné, and the soloists were 


Yvonne Gall, soprano; 
tone, and Rambaud, tenor. 

News has reached Paris of the bril- 
liant opening of the Monte Carlo Opera, 
which took place a few evenings ago. 
The audience was large, every seat hav- 
ing been taken, and the dressing of the 
women is said to have been gorgeous. 
The principal interpreters were Pareto, 
Battistini, Tito Schipa and Journet. 

In a recent issue of MusicAL AMERICA 
mention was made of “Faust” having 
been sung at the Grand with Chenal and 
Renaud in the leading réles. This was 
an error; the work was “The Damnation 
of Faust.” LEONORA RAINES. 


Lestelly, - bari- 


MUSIC OF MONTH AT DAYTON 


Organ Recital for War Funds—Dam- 
rosch Concert for Young People 


DAYTON, OHIO, March 14.—Music has 
played a large part in the demonstra- 
tion of patriotism in this city, the num- 
ber of musicales given for the war 
funds being many and varied in charac- 
ter. One of the most notable of these 
was an organ recital given Sunday after- 
noon, March 10, by Henry A. Ditzel at 
the first Lutheran Church, of which he 
is musical director. As always when an 
announcement is made of an organ re- 
cital by Mr. Ditzel, the edifice was crowd- 
ed, an audience of nearly 1000 persons 
assembling to hear a program of patri- 
otic music. Mr. Ditzel gave the concert 
as his contribution to the local Red Cross 
and the Armenian and Serbian Relief 
Fund. 

On the Sunday afternoon previous an- 
other concert was enjoyed by a large 
number of music-lovers who assembled 
in Memorial Hall to hear Walter Dam- 
rosch and the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra in an explanatory talk and con- 
cert for young people. The concert was 





‘ given as part of the educational work of 


the Dayton Symphony Association and 
from the success of this and a similar 
one given last year more will probably 
be added to next year’s course. 


BE. L. H. 


3,000 IN FRESNO “SING” 


Event Under Mr. Lyons’s Baton Is Fit- 
ting Climax to National Song Week 


FRESNO, CAL., March 20.—Under the 
baton of John Henry Lyons, supervisor 
of music in the public schools, over 3000 
persons took part in a community sing 
recently at the city auditorium as a cli- 
max to the National Week of Song. The 
numbers included national anthems and 
patriotic songs of the Allied nations and 
popular songs of America and Europe. 

Earl Towner acted as organist, and 
showed his skill in the way he accom- 
panied the audience in the choruses. The 
others who took part in the program 
were Mrs. Zoe Battenberg, Zoe Glas- 
gow, Edith Harvey, Mrs. Leroy Payne, 
Mrs. R. G. Retallick, Belle Ritchie, 
Patricia Carpenter, Mrs. Frank Con- 
nelly, Mrs. A. W. Goodfellow, Mrs. Arch 
Jack, Mrs. Carl A. Lisenby, Mrs. John 
Henry Lyons, Messrs. F. W. Docker, A. 
J. Greaves, Dr. A. H. Jessup, Ivan Mce- 
Indoo, Sylvester Seago, Dr. C. C. Wil- 
liams, M. P. Briggs, Wallace Buchanan, 
J. O. Greenwell, Harold F. Hughes and 
Gus Olsen. 

The schools represented in the chil- 
dren’s choir were Columbia, Edison, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Jackson, Jefferson, 
Kirk, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Wash- 
ington and Webster. 
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HERTZ ORCHESTRA ENDS FINE SEASON 


Seventh Year Shows Brilliant 
Record — Frieda Hempel 
Again Scores 


SAN FRANcIScO, CAL, March 18.— 
With yesterday afternoon’s concert at 
the Cort Theater the seventh and un- 
questionably the most brilliant season of 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
was brought to a close, Alfred Hertz 
directing. 

Conductor Hertz is world-famed as an 
interpreter of Brahms, and he first won 
his way into the affections of San Fran- 
cisco music-lovers by his performance of 
the works of that master, so that the 
presentation of Brahms’s Third Sym- 
phony in F Major at this final event 


was most happy. Three selections from 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” two of 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s “Caucasian Sketches” 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Capriccio Es- 
pagnol” were, with the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” the remaining offerings of the 
well-balanced program. 
During Alfred Hertz’s term of in- 








CARMINE 


ABRIZIO 





Violinist 
Heartily Endorsed in 4 
New England Cities 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Carmine Fabrizio, the violinist of sensitive, 
euphonious tone and polished style, gave an 
emotional and sympathetic performance with 
Mr. De Voto of Lekeu’s beautiful sonata,— 
(The Boston Globe, by Arthur Wilson, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1918.) 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Mr. Fabrizio appeared before a Providence 
audience for the first time and made a most 
favorable impression. He possesses a brill- 
iant technique, and his tone is notably 
smooth, beautiful and strong. The difficult 
Wieniawsky Polonaise, in A major, was brill- 
iantly rendered, with compelling spirit and 
“ao Tribune, November §&8, 
1917. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Mr. Fabrizio was one of the favorites of 
the evening, displaying commendable tech- 
nique as well as an ability to interpret the 
violin classics in a mamner to comply fully 
with the demands of the most discriminating 
musician.—(Fitchburg Sentinel.) 


BROCKTON, MASS. 


Mr. Fabrizio is an artist whose experience 
and ability is unquestioned after he has given 
one performance. Such a number as the 
Bach-Kreisler Gavotte, in which he intro- 
duced himself, displayed expert technicality; 
and dexterity and suppleness were shown in 
other numbers that required his masterly in- 
eee Times, March 18, 
1 » 





Address: 15 Vancouver Street, BOSTON 


cumbency as conductor of. the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, that organ- 
ization has been raised to a standard 
that renders it comparable with the great 
orchestras of the country.: At practically 
every event of the season the capacit 

of the Cort Theater has been taxed. A 
total of forty-seven concerts was given. 
The regular series of symphonies num- 
bered twenty-four and ten concerts were 
included in the regular popular series. 
Six concerts were played in Oakland, two 
in San José and one each in Sacramento 
and Palo Alto. Two concerts compli- 
mentary to the members of the Musical 
Association of San Francisco, the orches- 
tra’s maintaining body, were held at the 
Palace Hotel. 

The first mammoth evening concert, 
given at the Civic Auditorium on March 
5, was the most extraordinary event of 
its type known in the city’s music an- 
nals, and one that will not soon be for- 
gotten. On this occasion over 10,000 
people crowded into the mighty edifice 
and several thousands were turned away. 

Frieda Hempel repeated her success 
of a week ago on Sunday afternoon, 
March 17, when she again captured her 
large audience by her magnificent voice 
and delightful offerings. Her program 
was particularly adapted to the display 
of her vocal charms, the climax being 
reached in the “Shadow Song” from 
“Dinorah,” to which the flute obbligato 
by Elias Hecht lent added beauty. This 
was Miss Hempel’s last appearance in 
San Francisco. 

Mme. Serena Swabacker, soprano, 
gave a charming recital at the St. Fran- 
cis Colonial ball room on Thursday after- 
noon for the benefit of the San Francisco 
Chapter of the Red Cross. She was as- 
sisted by Horace Britt, ’cellist; Elias 
Hecht, flautist, and Gyula Ormay, 
vianist. Mme. Swabacker gave selections 
in English and French and was particu- 
larly enjoyed in “Charmant Oiseau” 
from the “Pearl of Brazil,” to which 
Mr. Hecht added an exquisite flute obbli- 


gato, and in the Indian song, “By the 
Waves of Minnetonka,’ to which the 
‘cello obbligato of Mr. Britt gave added 
charm. 

The Pacific Musical Society gave an 
interesting concert at the Palace Hotel 
ball room on Wednesday afternoon. 
Chopin, Arensky, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Messager, Herman and Rode were the 
composers presented, and those appear- 
ing on the program were Mrs. Elveth 
L. van Genns, Miss Ada Clement, Rudolf 
Seeger, August Wiebalk, Eric Weiler, 
Herbert Riley, Mrs. Chas. W. Kamm and 
Roxana Weihe. The society gave its first 
students’ program last week, when sev- 
eral interesting young musicians were 
presented. 

The Mansfeldt Club gave its thirty- 
seventh recital on Thursday evening at 
the Palace Hotel ball room. The place 
was crowded to overflowing with friends 
of the young artists, who demonstrated 
the splendid work of their teacher, Hugo 
Mansfeldt. Marjory E. Young, Esther 
Hjelte, Lorraine Ewing, Stella Howell 
and Mrs. Walter D. Brown interpreted 
compositions by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin 
and Chaminade, while Mrs. Cedric 
Wright’s violin playing was a delightful 


feature of the evening. In the Bee 
thoven Sonata No. 5 for piano and violi: 
each movement was played by a differen 
pianist, Mrs. Wright playing the entir: 
sonata. 

Trinity Church choir gave “Elijah’ 
on last Sunday afternoon. Harol 
Pracht, who for ten years has serve 
as director, made his farewell appear 
ance on this occasion. The choir is mad 
up of forty trained voices and the ora 
tario was splendidly sung. The soloist 
were Mrs. Millie Flynn Gish, Mrs. Lelan«. 
Brown, Mrs. Eva Grunninger, Easto: 
Kent and Harold Pracht. Benjamin § 
Moore was organist. 

George Kruger, president of the Sa: 
Francisco Music Teachers’ Association 
has returned from a successful concer: 
tour through the state. He was pre 
sented by the Humboldt State Norma 
Lyceum, the Sequoia Club of Eureka an: 
other prominent musical organizations 
winning praise wherever he appeared. 

Mme. Armand Cailleau recently gav. 
a vocal recital at Camp Freemont, wher 
she delighted the officers and _ enliste: 
men with her charming English anc 
French songs. Marguerite Raas was a: 
able accompanist. E. M. B. 





PROMINENT ARTISTS AID 
IN WORK FOR BLIND 


Mme. Méré, Miss HoGlterhoff, Dr. Carl 
and Mr. Meyn Appear in A£olian 
Hall Concert 


A quartet of prominent artists pre- 
sented a program of signal interest at 
A£olian Hall on the evening of March 
23. They were Mme. Yolanda Méré, 
the pianist; Leila Hdélterhoff, the so- 
prano;. Dr. William C. Carl. the organ- 
ist, and Heinrich Meyn, the baritone. 
The concert was given to aid the Blind 
Men’s Improvement Club of New York. 
The program follows: 


Concerto in D Minor, G. F. Handel; Dr. 
Carl. “Je Suis Titania,” aria from ‘‘Mignon,”’ 
Thomas; Leila H6lterhoff. Rondo Capric- 
cioso, Mendelssohn; Prelude, C Sharp Minor, 








MERWIN HOWE 


NEW YORK RECITAL—March 20, 1918, Aeolian Hall 


Comment of the Press 


“Merwin Howe, a young pianist from Chicago, 
made his first appearance at A£olian Hall yesterday 
afternoon, playing the classic ‘three B’s’—Brahms 
Scherzo, Beethoven’s F Sharp Sonata, and Bach’s 
Bourree arranged by Saint-Saens, with other num- 
bers of Schumann, Debussy, Arne Oldberg, and 
Chopin. Mr. Howe is of modest demeanor on the 
stage, evidently of musical taste, technically well 
equipped, without affectation or display. e was 
heard at his best in the Chopin group. which gave 
opportunity for ‘singing’ tone and sincere feeling 
for melody.”—New York Times, March 21, 1918. 


“Another young pianist new to our_ public, 
Merwin Howe, gave a recital in AZolian Hall yes- 
terday afternoon. He proved to be a player of 
considerable technique, musicianly instincts, and 
serious purpose.”—The Globe and Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, March 21, 1918. ; 

“Program made up with good taste. Facility 
and sureness chief characteristics. He has a 
strong tone, rich in nuances. a good foundation for 
further achievement. Plays with good taste and 
intelligence—forecasting a promising future.”— 
Deutches Journal. 


Personal Address: 104 West 57th Street, New York Cily 


“Merwin Howe, a pianist, gave his first recital 
at AZolian Hall yesterday afternoon. He is a late 
comer, but even at this stage of the musical sea- 
son his playing had a fresh charm and was grate- 
fully received. 

“Mr. Howe belongs to the class of pianists who 
give pleasure not by exercising any great technical 
prowess, but by the discreet use of a poetic imagi- 
‘nation, His playing yesterday showed excellent 
taste and musical feeling. The program included 
Brahms and Beethoven sonatas and a group of 
Chopin, all of which were presented with great 
simplicity and directness of style.”—The Morning 
Telegraph, March 21, 1918. 


‘‘His tone was pleasing and he produced some 
thoroughly musical effects.’—-The Evening Mail, 
March 21, 1918. 


“Mr. Howe is a good player, and there is no 
doubt but that he may develop into an unusual 
one.’”—The Evening Sun, March 21, 1918. 
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Op. 45, Chopin; Scherzo, C Sharp Mino: 
Chopin; Mme. Mér6. “The Resurrection, 
with organ accompaniment, Shelley; violi: 
obbligato, Leon Glasser; ‘“Tryst,’’ Blanch 
Goode; “My Menagerie,’ Fay Foster; “Blu: 
Bird,’ Joseph; Heinrich Meyn. Gavott: 
(Sonata XII), Padre Martini; Rhapsodi: 
Catalane (with pedal cadenza), Joseph Bon 
net; Dr. Carl. ‘Blackbird Song,” Scott; ‘I: 
You Want to Meet Me, Love,” Bingham 
“On the Downs” (manuscript), Hausmann 
“Solveg’s Song,” Grieg; Leila H6lterhoff. 

Dr. Carl displayed his distinguished 
gifts to excellent advantage in the con- 
certo, his reading bearing an authorita 
tive stamp. He received applause that 
was well merited. Mme. Méro played the 
first portion of her program artistically, 
but on account of a sudden indisposi 
tion was unable to complete her last 
set of selections. 

Miss Holterhoff’s lovely soprano voic: 
was heard to good purpose, especially in 
her French numbers. Mary Wells Cape 
well accompanied her at the piano. Mr. 
Meyn’s first song was accompanied by 
Dr. Carl at the organ and Leon Glasse1 
played a violin obbligato. Blair Neak 
at the piano accompanied the remainder 
of his songs. The concert terminated 
with extra duets, excellently sung by 
Miss Hoélterhoff and Mr. Meyn in place 
of Mme. Méro’s unfinished program 
Miss Capewell accompanied them. 

F. M. 

Adele Kates, a pupil of Rudolph Ganz, 
appeared on Tuesday. March 19, in a 
concert given under the auspices of the 
Martha Washington Chapter of Pater 
son, N. J., in the Auditorium of that 
city, and offered to an appreciative audi 
ence a group by Liszt, Schubert and 
Schulz-Evler, in all of which she dis 
played marked technical facility. 
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TOUR BRINGS NEW LAURELS TO 
VERA BARSTOW, GIFTED VIOLINIST 





American Compositions Featured 
in Recitals—Plays Mrs. Beach’s 
Sonata 


ERA BARSTOW, the American vio- 
linist, has just completed a short 
tour through Pennsylvania, where she 
met with noteworthy success both as a 
soloist and chamber music performer. 
Among the more prominent engage- 
ments were appearances before the 
Twentieth Century Club of Pittsburgh, 
the Steubenville Lecture Club and at St. 
Joseph’s Academy, Greensburg, Pa., at 


which latter institution Miss Barstow ap- 
peared for the fifth consecutive season. 

The tour ended with an appearance be- 
fore the famous Matinée Musical Club 
of Philadelphia, when Miss Barstow 
played all American compositions. Miss 
Barstow has devoted a great deal of 
time and thought to building up a réper- 
toire of of representative American com- 
posers. In Philadelphia she played Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach’s all too seldom heard So- 
nata, Op. 34, which she considers one 
of the finest American compositions writ- 
ten for violin and piano. Other Sonatas 
played by Miss Barstow on this tour 
were the Grieg C Minor and the César 
Franck. 

Miss Barstow left last Sunday for a 
brief Western tour, which will commence 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., and end at Duluth, 
Minn., where she has a joint recital with 
Leo Ornstein. 

Immediately after the Duluth concert 
she will leave for New York, where she 











Vera Barstow, American Violinist 


is scheduled to play on April 10 at the 
De Witt Clinton High School, and on 
April 15 at Carnegie Hall, as_ soloist 
with the Banks Glee Club. 


gram included French, English and Ital- 
lan songs and the Mad Scene from 
Thomas’s “Hamlet.” One of her most 
effective numbers was Bemberg’s “Chant 
Venetien,” and she was also greatly ap- 
plauded after Bachelet’s “Chere Nuit.” 
the accompaniments were played by Jo- 
seph G. Derrick of Schenectady. 


Pauline Michel Scores with Lehigh 
Valley Symphony in Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM, PA., March 20.—Pauline 
Michel, violinist, who recently graduated 
from the Institute of Musical Art in 
New York City, appeared as soloist with 
the Lehigh Valley Symphony Orchestra 
at the Grand Opera House on the evening 
of March 12, offering Vieuxtemps’ Fourth 
Concerto. She was very well received by 
her audience. As encore to the concerto, 
she gave a “Gavotte” by Randegger. 

E. G. 





Mme. Namara Sings in Denver 


DENVER, COL., March 15.—Robert 
Slack, manager of the Denver series of 
subscription concerts, has been experi- 
encing severe difficulties. For his fifth 


concert Yolanda Méré and Zimbalist had 
been engaged for a joint recital. Zimbal- 
ist was obliged to cancel and Mr. Slack 
secured in his stead Mme. Namara, so- 
prano. Two days before the concert 
Mme. Méré’s manager wired that severe 
illness would prevent her coming. Mr. 
Slack then secured Vera Keplun Aron- 
son, pianist, to appear with Mme. 
Namara. These substitute artists gave 
the program last night, arousing admir- 


ation. Gail Fairchild Bangs of this 
city played Mme. Namara’s accompani- 
ments. J. C. W. 


Blossom J. Wilcox in Nashville 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 24.—Blos- 
som J. Wilcox, soprano, gave a song re- 
cital at Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., 
recently, under direction of Miss Jennie 
Robinson, head of the music department. 
Myrtle Otis of the piano department was 
the pleasing accompanist. Miss Wilcox, 
in personality, voice and well-arranged 
program, charmed her audience and was 
accorded hearty appreciation. Her pro- 
gram embraced old English, French and 
Italian, modern French and English and 
a group of Irish and Scotch folk songs. 








St. Cecilia Club to Sing Unique Program 
at Third Concert 


The St. Cecilia Club, Victor Harris, 
conductor, will give its final concert of 
the season in the ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on the evening of Tuesday, 
April 2. The program will consist en- 
tirely of modern choral versions of tra- 
ditional folk music selected from Eng- 
lish, Scotch, Irish, French, Mexican and 
American Negro sources. A number of 
these have been especially prepared for 


the use of the St. Cecilia Club and will 
be sung for the first time at this con- 
cert. The assisting soloist will be 
Loraine Wyman, soprano, who will sing 
groups of Old English and Old French 
folk songs in costume. 





Vicarino Admired in Amsterdam, N. Y. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y., March 23.—Regina 
Vicarino, soprano, was heard for the first 
time in Amsterdam recently at a recital 
given by the Century Club. Her pro- 
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MILWAUKEE MUSICIANS CELEBRATE 
SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY OF C. W. DODGE 


Pianist Has Played Leading Part 
in City’s Music for Fifty 
Years 


ILWAUKEE, WIS., May 20.—Sev- 

eral celebrations were held to com- 
memorate the birthday of one of Mil- 
waukee’s oldest musicians, Charles W. 
Dodge, who was seventy years old on 
March 17. Mr. Dodge has taken a lead- 
ing part in the musical life of Milwaukee 
for nearly fifty years. 

Born in Waupun, Wis., some fifty ec: 
sixty miles from Milwaukee, Mr. Dodge 
began taking an interest in the piane 
very early in life. He came in contact 
with some German musicians in Waupun 
who advised him to go to Germany to 
study. However, he came to Milwaukee 
in search of better teachers and began 
taking piano lessons from Frederick 
Abel, conductor of the Milwaukee Musi- 
cal Society. This club took so much in- 
terest in the talent of this promising 
nineteen-year-old pianist that its mem- 
bers proposed to have a benefit concert 
to take care of the finances of an Eu- 
ropean trip. A concert was given in the 
old Academy of Music, which had just 
recently been erected by the musical club 
and its large orchestra, together with a 
number of soloists. Several hundred dol- 
lars were raised and the boy prodigy 
was sent to Europe where he studied 
three years at the Leipzig Conservatory. 
From 1867 to 1870 young Dodge was 
thrown into contact with Moscheles, Rein- 
ecke and other well-known teachers ana 
pupils of that time. So rapid was his 
progress on the piano that within a year 
and a half, at the final concert of the 
school year, Mr. Dodge was given high- 
est honors, playing with the Gewandt- 
haus Orchestra. 

Returning to the United States in 1870, 
Mr. Dodge settled down to teaching in 
Milwaukee, where he has remained ever 
since, except for seven years’ residence 
in Chicago. He was chosen accompanist 
of the Arion Musical Club, the leading 
English choral club of the city, for the 
last forty years. He played for the club 
in 1878 and has continuously been ac- 
companist for the club for the last twenty 
years, from 1898 to 1918. 

After the visit of John C. Freund, 
Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA, to Milwau- 
kee which served to stimulate the or- 
ganization of the Civic Music Associa- 
tion. Mr. Dodge immediately took a vital 
interest in this new body designed to 
promote the general welfare of music 
along all lines in the city. He was chosen 
a director of the Civic Music Associa- 
tion and also became president of the ac- 
tive Musician’s Division of this associ- 
ation. He has taken a leading part in 
arranging programs for the edification 
of Milwaukee musicians. He has helped 
to arrange for free piano lessons at set- 
tlements and in scores of ways has fos- 
tered a deeper musical interest among all 
the people of Milwaukee. 


Study in America, His Motto 


“It is no longer necessary to go to Eu- 
rope to study,” said Mr. Dodge, discuss- 
ing his European experience. “Now 
nearly all the world’s vocalists and in- 
strumentalists are in this country, per- 
forming. The world’s best music has 
moved to the western hemisphere. Here 
we have excellent teachers and even the 








Charles W. Dodge, Veteran Pianist of 
Milwaukee 


much-touted ‘atmosphere’ which was 
deemed one of the great privileges of 
musical life in Europe. America is pre- 
eminently the place to get the good 
things in music now. There is no longer 
any excuse for European training and 
there was none even before the great 
war started.” 

Mr. Dodge gives this mature opinion 
after his study in Europe and after thor- 
ough familiarity with conditions over 
there while he studied and later. Mr. 
Dodge was the first Milwaukeean to go 
to Germany to study music but he is now 
an enthusiast for things American in 
music. 

Several celebrations were given in 
honor of Mr. Dodge’s seventieth birth- 
day, one of the most unique being a din- 
ner at the home of Edmund Gram which 
was attended by the leading musicians 
of Milwaukee and the State. C. O. S: 
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Quaker City Hears Brilliant 
Program by Boston Symphony 


Follows Stokowski'’s Performance with Second Presentation of 
Suite—Lazaro Wins Acclaim in “Rigo- 
Début—Philadelphia Anxious to Hear 
d’Or’’—Olive Fremstad Greeted in Recital 


“Le Coq 














By H. T. CRAVEN 


HILADELPHIA, March 18.—Even 

the most active “Muck-rakers” were 
forced to admit that the Boston Sym- 
phony’s concert in the Academy last Mon- 
day night was well-nigh flawless in ar- 
tistic balance, colorful where the thematic 
content was romantic, thoughtful and 
subtly introspective where the musical 
profundity of the program warranted 
such a reading. 

To lay such a triumph directly to the 
conductor’s gifts is to discount the su- 
perb instrumental resources at his com- 
mand. Even an inferior leader could 
not wholly come to grief when supported 
by such an assemblage of artists. Never- 
theless, the interpretive asset is not 
negligible. The Boston orchestra under 
Wilhelm Gericke sometimes gave ex- 


tremely dull concerts. Nikisch awoke it 
to full splendor. Paur gave it “tempera- 
ment,” Fiedler occasionally reflected his 
rather uninspiring personality in his 
regime. _Muck’s unsentimental inclina- 
tions have displeased certain emotional 
appetities, but for all the ironic sobriety 
of his manner he can illumine his read- 
ings with poetry when the justification 
exists. 

This quality was strikingly evident in 
the “Scheherazade” Suite which con- 
cluded Monday’s program. There was 
no eccentricity in this atmosphere of ro- 
mance, no dawdling over the sentimental 
passages, no exaggerated fire in tem- 
pestuous climaxes. Yet the necromancy 
of the “Arabian Nights,” so marvellously 
voiced in music by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
was enchantingly realized. Good taste 
perhaps best characterizes the merit of 
Dr. Muck’s performance. Neither rigid- 
ity nor over-emphasis could be found in 
an achievement productive of keen sensu- 
ous delight. 

The exhibition of superlative art 
atoned in part for the repetition of this 
number only two days after the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra had played. Such a 
practice in general is highlv reprehensi- 
ble. Great symphony orchestras should 
be above foolish competition. Mr. Sto- 
kowski is a great conductor, and he read 
the Suite with much beauty. His con- 
ception was bound to differ from Dr. 
Muck’s. Invidious comparisons in sup- 
port of either side contribute little to 


the advancement of music, which is the 
“raison d’etre of both orchestras.” 

Furtkh2rmore, such tactics are a waste 
of artistic energies. It should be possi- 
ble for Mr. Stokowski and Dr. Muck to 
refrain from doubling up on any number 
throughout an entire season. There is 
plenty of good music to go round, and 
the public is entitled to variety, which 
also means progress. 

The Brahms Third Symphony was the 
“Bostons’” symphonic offering. The 
stately beautv of the first movement and 
finale of this masterpiece were eloquently 
expressed. By way of contrast, the less 
heroic portions had all the serene poetic 
charm of a spring dawn. 

A lack-lustre performance of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” began this last 
Boston Symphony concert of the season 
here. That Dr. Muck, after irritating 
his audiences with such a treatment of 
the national anthem can later arouse 
them to enthusiasm for his art sharpens 
the distinction between the man’s indis- 
putable genius and his much-discussed 
personality. 


Lazaro’s Philadelphia Début 


Hippolite Lazaro’s vibrant top notes 
evoked cyclonic applause from an over- 
flowing upper tier at the Metropolitan 
last Tuesday evening, when the Spanish 
tenor effected his début here in “Rigo- 
letto.”. There was less evident fervor 
in the lower parts of the house. Box 
holders and parquet occupants, however, 
were deeply interested in the display of 
a young, fresh, clear operatic voice, and 
the general downstairs verdict was that, 
with training and the development of a 
better method, Senor Lazaro will prove 
a valuable acquisition for Mr. Gatti. It 
was recalled that Caruso himself has 
richly profited by his association with 
the world’s greatest operatic organiza- 
tion. His polished technique of to-day 
was only partially foreshadowed on his 
début here in this same role of the dis- 
solute Duke in the Academy some thir- 
teen years ago. 

Senor Lazaro entered into his part 
with the glee of youth. He revelled in 
his own top notes and poured forth his 
ringing upper tones with reckless prodi- 
gality. “La Donna Mobile” was not his 
most effective number. The beauty of 
his voice was much more strikingly dis- 
closed in the Quartet. Perhaps the cele- 
brated air about feminine frailty is best 
suited to a lighter lyric tenor. The 
writer can recall no one who ever sang 


it more charmingly than Alessandro 
Bonci. 

The performance as a whole had sev- 
eral features of conspicuous merit. Chief 
among them was the Jester of Giuseppe 
de Luca, who conceives his portrait along 
traditional yet compelling histrionic lines 
and sings the music with sterling dra- 
matic fluency and eloquence. This bari- 
tone seems to improve with each visit 
here. His presentation of Marouf is 
awaited with much interest by Philadel- 
phians alive to his significant artistic 
development. 

Maria Barrientos, the Gilda, is said to 
have been slightly indisposed. Doubtless 
the report is correct. Certainly she sang 
with much more effort than on previous 
occasions here, and although her tones 
were pure and gratifyingly true to key, 
notably in the upper register, there was 
little volume to her lyricism and she was 
extremely cautious in handling the vocal 
embroidery of this spectacular part. 
Visually she was a welcome relief after 
the mature and buxom Gildas regret- 
ably common in opera. 

The Sparafucile of Jose Mardones was 
impressive in its opulent sonority and 
melodramatic vigor. The part has not 
been so well sung here since Arimondi 
ranked among the great bassos. Sophie 
Braslau’s charming contralto won un- 
wonted consideration for the small réle 
of Maddalena and she effectively en- 
riched the effect of the fourth act quar- 
tet. Minor réles were sung by Rossi, 
Bada, Egener, Laurenti and Borniggia. 
Papi conducted the inextinguishable old 
score with respectful appreciation. 

The large audience enjoyed itself 
hugely. The Philadelphia public has 
come to expect a “Rigoletto” perform- 
ance each year, and save for a gap fol- 
lowing the departure of Titta Ruffo and 
the Chicago company this wish has been 
granted for many a season. The popu- 
larity of the work far transcends that 
of “Trovatore” or “La Traviata.” 


Many Artists Greeted 


Jascha Heifetz’s third appearance at 
the Academy on Thursday afternoon 
provoked a remarkable furore. Appre- 
ciation of his talents approached the 
quality of frenzy. The encore “fans” 
kept him playing for a half hour after 
the conclusion of the regular bill and 
then fully half the vast audience fol- 
lowed him un Broad Street to the Belle- 
vue-Stratford, blocking traffic and be- 
having very like a mob. With consider- 
able difficulty, the violinist extricated 
himself from his massed admirers and 
retreated into the hotel. 

His program, though exquisitely 
nce was still not so reflective of the 
readth of his musical gifts as could be 
desired. His offerings were in the main 
of a frankly popular nature. They re- 
vealed wonderful depth and sweetness 
of his tone without calling imperatively 
on the full measure of his interpretative 
talents. Aside from the extra show 
piece encores, he submitted Handel’s 
Sonata in E Flat Major, the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto, originally booked for an 
earlier recital; the Chopin-Auer Noc- 


turne in E Minor, the Brahms-Joachi: 
Hungarian Dance No. 7, the Mende! 
sohn-Achron “On Wings of Dance,” P: 
ganini’s Caprices, Nos. 13 and 20, an 
Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen.” 

Temporarily an exile from opera o 
account of the anti-Wagner ruling, Oli, 
Fremstad made her first appearanc: 
of the season here at the Philadelphi 
Orchestra concerts on Friday afternoo 
and Saturday night. The lyrico-dr: 
matic sincerity of two of her offering 
clearly attested how much grand ope: 
is now losing without her services. H: 
magnetism, vital personal charm an 
acute sense of atmospheric values we: 
vividly manifested in a romantic inte) 
pretation of Liszt’s picturesque ari: 
“Three Gipsies.” The number was sun 
in English and the clarity of her dictio 
was welcome proof that her recent stud 
of the Wagnerian works in our vernaci 
lar, preparatory to their possible produ 
tion next season, has been extreme! 
profitable. Her other Liszt numbe 
“The Wanderer’s Night Song,” with th 
original German text, was sung wit! 
telling rare poetic feeling. It is unfo) 
tunate that less admirable artistr 
marked her delivery of Mendelssohn’ 
“Infelice,” her first selection. There j 
a good deal of old fashioned fustian i 
this artificial concert piece and more 
over its range is far too high for a voic: 
that once ranked among the world’s mos: 
lustrous contraltos. The splendor of he: 
subsequent achievements served as com 
pensation, but the unwisdom of so un 
suitable an aria at the outset was all th: 
more apparent. 

Mr. Stokowski paid his third Brahms 
tribute of the year with the first and 
perhaps the noblest of the four masterly 
symphonies. The work was majesticall, 
read, with serene loveliness in the first 


three wondrously complex and inexhaust- 


ible movements and with ennobling elo- 
quence in the finale where the vagueness 
is dissipated in glorious instrumental! 
song. The “Rienzi” Overture, read with 
dramatic fire, closed the concert. 

Any lingering hope that the conductor 
would submit the regularly billed all- 
Wagner program on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday night of this week is now 
dispelled in the announcement that an 
exclusively Russian concert will be given. 
If international politics is thus so strict- 
ly considered in art, may not this testi- 
monial to Slavic music also be of ques- 
tionable propriety? What shall be done 
about Russian music if our ally Japan 
takes up arms in Siberia? 

Of course, in the whole absurd situa- 
tion chauvinistic public sentiment is a 
prime offender. But with the loyalty of 
Mr. Stokowski and his entire orchestra 
so far beyond imputation, it does seem 
that a little artistic tolerance might be 
invoked. Walter Damrosch is unafraid 
of the Wagner bogie and it is safe to 
forecast that not a ripple of protest wil! 
be forthcoming when, save for Galli 
Curci’s interpolations, the New York 
conductor devotes an entire program to 
the anti-Prussian revolutionist at the 
concert here on April 3. 
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| Daily Practice Best Begun With 
Memorizing, Finds Frances Nash 





Talented Young American Pianist Employs Memory Work to “Oil 
Up’”’ Mental Machinery at Beginning of Day’s Work—Technical 
Exercises to Finish With—Modern Music Easiest to Memorize— 
Is Deeply Interested in Native Compositions 

















(<X7ES, I am very much interested in 

Y American compositions and am 
eaverly on the lookout for what is good 
in the field.” 

Frances Nash, comfortably ensconced 
in a big easy chair, looked at the visitor 
with a frank, winning smile. The music 
room, in which we sat, would rejoice the 
heart of any pianist with its soft har- 
mony of colors and atmosphere of re- 
pose. The little pianist glanced at the 
piano desk as she continued: “I think 
MacDowell is our greatest composer—so 
far there has not been much said, since 
his time, or if there has I am not familiar 
with it. I have, there on the piano, two 
of the great works of MacDowell, the 
“Eroica” Sonata and the Second Con- 
.erto. I am doing them both and shall 
play the former early next season with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, at the Wor- 
ester Festival. It is a beautiful work 


and I love it. 

“J find some modern music much easier 
to memorize than the classic or romantic. 
Debussy, for instance, goes very quickly 
with me while MacDowell, on the other 
hand, is much more difficult; even the 
shorter compositions of MacDowell are 
not so easy to fix. Then turning to music 
a little farther back, I find Chopin and 
Schumann far more difficult to commit to 
memory than the moderns. Schumann, 
for me, is hardest of all, with Chopin not 
far behind.” 

The musical training of Frances Nash 
forms a unique instance, quite apart 
from the general method of procedure 
for, though some of her teachers are ex- 
ceedingly well known, she did not seek 
out a great master-teacher to remain 
with him until ready for a public career, 
nor was she even “polished off” by some 
world-renowned teacher. She has studied 
in both America and Europe, it is true, 
but always with a sincere effort to find 
the means and channels best suited to 
her particular gifts, rather than the fame 
of the teacher. 


Method of Practice 


“As to practice, I work about four 
hours a day. I do not begin with tech- 
nique, as most players do, for to me it 
seems best to start with the hardest 
thing I have to do, memorizing. When 
one begins in the morning the mental 
machinery needs to be ‘oiled up’ until it. 
is able to run easily, so, as a starter, I 
take up memory work. It is a rather 
slow process—a small passage at a 
time, say a section or a group: of four 
measures, first right hand, then left, and 
afterwards both together: It is all con- 
centration. When I can see the notes be- 
fore me I know the piece. How much 
canI do ina day? A page, at least; of 
modern music it may be considerably 
more; it all depends on the piece. Bach 
is slow work, while Debussy goes quick- 
ly. The daily technical practice is put 
at the end of the day, but, while technique 


of course demands concentration, certain 
things go like clockwork—through con- 
stant repetition they do not require such 
strenuous application as does the memor- 
izing. This plan gives me such a con- 
tented feeling, for I know that in the 
first hours of the day I have accomplished 
some of the hardest tasks and so can re- 
lax a little at the end. This is, of course, 
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Nash, Brilliant American 


Pianist 


Frances 


only my way of working and might not 
accomplish so much for anyone else.” 
Miss Nash, now in her third concert 
season, has won much serious recogni- 
tion and success. She is forging steadily 
ahead, playing better and doing bigger 
things at every appearance. In addition 
to two appearances in New York City 
this season, and several in the surround- 
ing territory, Miss Nash has made an 
extensive tour of the Middle West and 
South and, during the present month, 
will make a second Southern tour, re- 
turning to New York for a recital on 
April 13, and then continuing north and 
west for spring engagements. The young 
pianist is now weighing an offer on a 
South American tour of thirty concerts, 
beginning in early June. F. V. 





Helena Marsh, contralto, has been en- 
gaged for the Richmond (Va.) Festival. 
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N. Y¥. SYMPHONY ENDS SEASON 





Many New Works by American Com- 
posers on This Year’s Programs 


The season of the Symphony Society 
of New York just completed has been 
one of the most successful in the thirty- 
nine years of its existence. Forty-seven 
concerts were given in New York and 
Brooklyn, including sixteen Sunday 
afternoon concerts in AZolian Hall, eight 
Thursday afternoons in Carnegie Hall, 
eight Saturday evenings in Carnegie 
Hall, six Symphony Concerts for Young 
People in Carnegie Hall, four Symphony 
Concerts for Children in A®olian Hall 
and five Saturday afternoon concerts in 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

Plans for next season include the reg- 
ular concerts in A®olian and Carnegie 
Halls, the Symphony Concerts for Young 
People and the Symphony Concerts for 
Children. 

In planning his program for the year 
Walter Damrosch, who completed his 
thirty-third year as conductor of the 
Symphony Society, did not neglect the 
American composer. Six works by 
American composers were brought out 
for the first time by Mr. Damrosch: 
Edward Burlingame Hills’ “Stevensoni- 
ana”; George F. Boyle’s “Symphonic 
Fantasie”; Leo Sowerby’s Overture, 
“Comes Autumn Time”; Horatio Park- 
er’s song, “The Red Cross Spirit 
Speaks,” sung by Mme. Homer, and 
Walter Damrosch’s special scores for the 
Greek plays, “Electra” and “Medea.” 
More than fifty different composers were 
represented on forty-two programs of 
the Symphony Society in New York. 


BOSTON HEARS IRMA SEYDEL 








Young Violinist Triumphs in Concert 
with Symphony Orchestra 


Boston, March 9.—At the Boston 
Symphony concerts of last Friday and 
Saturday, Irma Seydel, the brilliant 
young violinist of this city, made her 
first appearance with the orchestra in 
Symphony Hall. Miss Seydel has before 
now been heard as soloist with the or- 
chestra in other cities. She played the 
Saint-Saéns B Minor Concerto and in 
her performance of it again revealed 
her many attributes of the accomplished 
artist. She plays with maturity and 
breadth of style and with an authority 
that evolves only from a sound and se- 
cure foundation. 

Dukas’s Symphony in C, played for 
the first time in Boston, and two com- 
positions of Sibelius, “Pohjola’s Daugh- 
ter” and “Night-Ride and Sunrise,” com- 
pleted the program. Dukas’s Symphony 
was received with enthusiasm, despite its 
length, while the audience was equally 
responsive, if not more so, to Dr. Muck’s 
reading of the Sibelius music. 
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Worcester Pianist Enlists in Cavalry 


WORCESTER, Mass., March 11.—Her- 
bert Wellington Carrick, one of Worces- 
ter’s most gifted younger musicians, has 
enlisted in the U. S. Cavalry. He has just 
passed his twenty-first birthday and has 
been in Boston for more than a year, 
pursuing his studies in piano under dis- 
tinguished instructors. Mr. Carrick is 
known not only in Worcester, Boston and 
surroundings, but a couple of years ago 
he made a most successful concert tour 
of the Middle West. His playing has 
created much interest among musical 
people in Boston, who regret to see him 
give up his work at this time. 
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Camp Devens’s Band Gives Concert at 
Fitchburg 
FITCHBURG, MAss., March 16.—The 


301st Regiment (Boston’s own) Band of 
Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass., gave a con- 
cert here last night in City Hall before 
a large and appreciative audience. The 
band is under the direction of Albert 
Stoessel, a violinist and composer of 
note, who formerly was associated with 
George Copeland, pianist and who, but 
for the call to service, would have acted 
as concertmaster of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra this season. The band 
was assisted by Sergeant Carleton Beals, 
former musical comedy star. L.S. F. 


SEC’Y DANIELS LAUDS 
HIS SINGING SAILORS 


Striking Demonstration in New 
York of Musical Work Done at 
Pelham Bay Naval Reserve 


When Secretary of the Navy Josephus 
Daniels spoke to the great audience in 
Madison Square Garden week before last 
at the military and naval meet—a three 
days’ event arranged for the benefit of 
the Women’s Overseas Hospital work— 
he said that he didn’t know whether to 
compliment the navy men most for their 
drilling or for their singing. 

The fact of the matter is that this 
unique exhibition afforded a striking 
showing of the genuinely fine work 
which the Pelham Bay Naval Reserve 
men are doing in the way of becoming 
singing sailors. 

Percy Hemus, the baritone, who has 
been training the men at this naval sta- 
tion, was on hand to conduct the singing 
of his men, 1000 strong, and much of 
the credit for the success of the under- 
taking went to him. 

One of the features of the program 
was a singing contest engaging the ef- 
forts of four battalions, who sang the 
rT 4 é ° , 
“Tulip and Rose” and “Sweet Adeline” 
with a remarkable body of tone and con- 
siderable choral efficiency. Mr. Hemus’s 
men sing in four part harmony and they 
have no objection whatever to “barber 
shop chords.” There was a surprise in 
store for the big audience when the seven 
officers, including the highest of the 
force, joined in a chorus all by them- 
selves, demonstrating that the “buddies” 
are not the only ones who have learned 
to express themselves in song. 

Another striking feature of the event 
was the singing of “Tramp, Tramp, 
ry . 
lramp, the Boys Are Marching,” done 
as the men marched around the big 
arena. 

Sousa and his massed bands from the 
army and navy provided stirring instru- 
mental music for the meet. 





New York Community Chorus to Sing 
“Messiah” 


The New York Community Chorus, 
Harry Barnhart, conductor, is to sing 
Handel’s “Messiah,” in April, free to an. 
These presentations are not to be given 
in the usual sense of an oratorio produc- 
tion, but as a quadruple affirmation of 
the great truths embodied in the “Messi- 
ah.” All singers who are familiar with 
the “Messiah” are cordially invited to 
join with the Community Chorus in these 
events, the dates and locations of which 
are shortly to be announced. Rehearsals 
are being held regularly on Friday even- 
ings at the Chalif School, 163 West Fif- 
ty-seventh Street, and singers, as well as 
visitors generally, are welcome. 
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A very pleasing young artist, 
with a rich, colorful contralto 
voice which she uses always with 
the best of taste. She did some 
beautiful singing which gave 
much pleasure to the audience who 
gave her an enthusiastic recep- 
tion. Miss Peegé won her audi- 
ence from the start and it is to be 
hoped that she will be heard here 
again.— New Bedford, Mass.,Times. 
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SIR THOMAS BEECHAM’S SPRING SEASON OF 
OPERA IN LONDON OPENED WITH “FIGARO” 


Performance Occurs on Saturday Crammed With Music Events—Mozart Work Followed in Evening 
by Admirable Production of ‘‘ Aida’? — Carl Rosa Company’s Four Weeks’ Season in Glasgow 
Proves Highly Successful — Sir Frederick Cowen Accepts Professorship at Guildhall School of 
Music—Winifred Purnell Makes Promising Début in Piano Recital—Cotterall Quartet Heartily 


Welcomed in Concert 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1., March 4, 1918. 


AST Saturday brought a great va- 

riety of music. The Royal Choral 
Society was heard at the Albert Hall; 
the Chappell Ballad at the Queens Hall; 
Victor Benham at Aolian Hall; Murray 
Lambert at Wigmore Hall, and at Drury 
Lane Sir Thomas Beecham inaugurated 
his five weeks’ spring season with a 
charming performance of “The Marriage 
of Figaro.” Frederick was Figaro, with 
Miriam Licette as the Countess, Bessie 
Tyas as Cherubino and Desiree Ellinger 
as Susanna, Fred Austin as the Count 
and Robert Radford as Bartolo, the sec- 
ond parts being in the capable hands of 
Olive Townend, Gwen Trevitt, Alfred 
Heather and Powell Edwards, with 


Percy Pitt at the helm. 

In the evening Sir Thomas himself 
took command for a remarkably fine 
performance of “Aida,” with Rosina 
Buckman, Edna Thornton, Frank Mul- 
lings, Robert Parker, Norman Allin and 
Foster Richardson in the chief parts. 

The Royal Choral Society began its 
concert with a selection from Handel’s 





“Israel in Egypt,” and its mighty 
choruses were delivered with magnifi- 
cent effect. The soloists were Carrie 
Tubb, William Boland, Graham Smart 
and Norman Allin. Then Vaughan- 
Williams’ “Sea-Symphony” was much 
enjoyed with Carrie Tubb and Norman 
Allin as soloists. The last number was 
Stanford’s “Songs of the Sea,” which 
were well sung by Norman Allin. 

At the Chappell Ballads there was also 
a big audience. The program was large- 
ly drawn from Sullivan’s music and 
under Alec McLean the Queens’ Hall 
Light Orchestra gave delightfully crisp 
performances of excerpts from “The 
Mikado,” “The Yeoman of the Guard,” 
“Henry VIII,” “The Gondoliers” and 
“Tolanthe.” Mignon Nevada was loudly 
encored in “Poor Wandering One” from 
the “Pirates of Penzance,” and George 
Parker was splendid in “Ho! Jolly Jen- 
kin.” For the rest of the program Ben 
Davies, Kirkby Lunn, Carmen Hill, 
Joseph Cheetham and Arthur de Greef 
were the chief artists and encores were 
more than usually the order of the day. 

Murray Lambert, a pupil of Editha 
Knocker, gave her third violin recital in 
Wigmore Hall and enhanced the good 
opinions already gained by her for ex- 
cellent programs, excellently played. 

Margaret Fairless gave the second of 


her violin recitals and again proved that, 
young as she is, her technical equipment 
is sound. She gave a remarkable per- 
formance of Bach’s unaccompanied Pre- 
lude and Fugue in G minor and Mozart’s 
Concerto in A. 

The Guildhall School of Music is in 
luck, for Sir Frederick Cowen has just 
accepted a professorship thereat. His 
operas and songs are too well known to 
need naming. 

G. T. Pattman, the Glasgow organist, 
and his great electric organ have just 
paid their third visit to Southend, and 
during raid week have had full houses. 


Success Follows Three Opera Forces 


The Carl Rosa Company is having a 
highly successful four weeks’ season in 
Glasgow and will there revive Hamish 
McCunn’s opera, “Shamus”; The O’Mara 
Opera Company is doing a “roaring 
trade” all over Ireland, and the H. B. 
Phillips opera season in Liverpool seems 
an “obstinate success.” Mr. Phillips has 
just engaged Jessie McLennan for the 
roles of Leonora and Elizabeth and re- 
port speaks highly of her. She is one 
of Emma Nevada’s best pupils. 

One of the successes of the matinée 
given at the Palace Theater in aid of 
King George’s Fund for Sailors was the 
singing of “Mary, Mother” by Joseph 
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Plaza 2450 


Tel. Conn. 
Mme. REGINA de SALES = **sixcine’” 
Formerly of Paris—now in New York 
Personal address: 7 East 87th Street 


"Phone Lenox 2880 
L re oe oe oe 


Available for Artists on tour in Middle West. 
Address: 350 West 55th St., New York. 
Tel. 9968 Columbus. 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 West 67th Street New York 
Telephone Columbus 7031 


HENRY T, FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York. 


68th St. and Park Ave. Tel. 2443 Plaza 


IRWIN HASSELL 


PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Hassell Conservatory 
853 Marcy Ave. Tel. 5791 Bedford, Brooklyn 


HEALTHY BREATHING 


and correct speaking taught in six lessons (50 cents 
postpaid) by Marie van Gelder, author of ‘‘The 
Foundation of Artistic Singing.’’ BDlizabeth Mather 
College, 708 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSB 
1425 Broadway, New York (Bryant 1274) 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, - - - 























MASS. 





MINNA KAUFMANN, SOPRANO 


Vocal Studios (The Lehmann Method) 


Address: Carnegie Hall. Personal Rep., Emma L. 
Trapper, 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 








REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 


Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble. Address 
61 West 48th St., New York, Telephone Bryant 507. 


DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS 


New York—9 East 59th St. 
Authorized by Dr. Jaques-Dalcroze 
Plaza 4426 Prospectus on application 


Mrs, SUSAN HAWLEY DAVIS 


TRACHDR OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 











ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler 


MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


110 Remsen Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Faculty: Madame Melanie Guttman-Rice, Mr. EHd- 
ward Falck, Associate Principals: Mr. R. Hunting- 
ton Woodman. Notable Faculty: Ella McKean York, 
Registrar. Resident pupils accommodated, 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH——-ACCOMPANIST 
226 West 129th St. 
Tel. Morningside 4870 











LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. Private 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 

M’g’t: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


N. VAL. PEAVEY, Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 
erupios {SENIOR as ates 
DOUGLAS POWELL "Hi" 


Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers. 
1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 


CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Concert Baritone, Teacher of Singing. 
Till Jan. 15, 1918, singing ‘‘Somewhere in France ;’’ 
after Jan. 15, 144 East 62nd St., New York. 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, 'CELLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
153 West 80th St., N. Y. Schuyler 9520 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Coaching—Recitals 
Metropolitan Opera House; Res., 2184 Bathgate Av. 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COMPOSER 
Care of John Church Company, New York 


TEACHER OF 
Mme. C. TROTIN, MUSICIANSHIP 
Including Sight Singing, -Musical Theory, Rhythm 


Studio 805, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Send for pamphlet. Private ’Phone, 5410 Riverside 


THOMAS WILLIAMS 


TENOR 
CONCERTS—ORATORIO—RECITALS 
Studio: 420 West 129th Street 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNA BE. ZIEGLER, Director. 

All singers made self-supporting. Summer term at 
New York and Asbury Park 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 

1425 Broadway. Tel. Bryant 5554 
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Cheetham. It is a new song com) 
by Reginald Hunt to the words of 
Drake. The whole of the proceeds 
the sale of it will go to the fund. 

Muriel Foster intended giving a 
recital last Wednesday afternoon in 
more Hall, but owing to indispos 
she was unable to bear the whole we »}, 
of the program and the help of the 
Philharmonic String Quartet was © |},,; 
in. Perfect performances of the Be 
ven Quartet in G and Frank Bri... 
“Sally in Our Alley” and “Cherry f po 
were given. However, in all she did 
Miss Foster was excellent and 
thanks are due to her for reintrod 
Debussy’s “Trois Ballades de Fra 
Villon” and an attractive new son 
Herbert Fryer, “Virgin’s Cradle Hy 

Winifred Purnell, a young Austr 
pianist, made a most promising dé! 
A£olian Hall, playing a program of 
excessive length with great power, 
nical ability and understanding. | 
ing with Chopin’s Twenty-four Pre ides 
(during which many of the audience vere 
kept out of the hall for some forty )); 
utes) and following with Liszt’s 
Sonata in B Minor, the player passe | oy 
to MacDowell’s Third Sonata an: ; 
pieces by Debussy, Widor and Sin 
Saéns, in all revealing her entire ma 
of her instrument. En passant, it 
be said she had some difficulty in |i; 
allowed to come over from Paris aid jt 
was not until the Prefect of Police was 
assured she was playing no Teutonic 
music with the exception of Liszt that 
he would grant her a permit. 

The London String Quartet gave a 
very fine concert in A®olian Hall ast 
Friday. Its performance of Ravel’s Quar- 
tet was perfect in rhythm and tone, and 
the rendering of Brahms’s G Minor, with 


fine. 

At Leighton House Ravel’s Trio in A 
was excellently played by Defauw, de 
Vlieger and Jonger following a lecture 
on “The French Tradition from Couper- 
in to Ravel,” delivered by Edwin Evans. 
The performance of Couperin’s “Concert 
Royal” was equally good, with its charm- 
ingly simple and effective melodies. 


Impressive Memorial Service 


The fine record of valour of the Welsh 
troops has again been honored by a “I lag 
Day” and also a very fine musical mem- 
orial service at Holy Trinity Church 
Sloane Square. The first battalion 
crossed to France in August, 1915. Their 
band was in attendance at the service 
and a choir of some forty voices, pro- 
vided from the various regiments, and 
Ben Davies sang two solos, “Be Thou 
Faithful,” from “St. Paul,” and “Land 
of My Fathers.” Chopin’s “Funera! 
March” played the congregation in and 
then hymns were sung, “Bydd myrdd 0 
rhyfeddodan, Diev mawr y rhyfeffofan,” 
(Great God of Wonders! All Thy Ways), 
and “Beth sydd imi yn y bid.” H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales was present and S!! 
Henry Streatfield represented the Duke 
of Connaught, as well as the command- 
ing officers of the Coldstream, Scots and 
Irish Guards. 

Last Monday a very hearty welcome 
was given to the Catterall Quartet, 
whose guiding spirit is well-known here 
and with the Halle Orchestra in Man- 
chester as one of our finest leaders. They 
opened with the Beethoven Quartet i” 
E Flat, whose many difficulties were 4s 
nothing to them. They also played Jo0- 
seph Speaight’s quartet “Some Shake 
speare Fairy Characters,” and the [vor- 
ak Quintet in A, with Mrs. Roland 
Smith at the piano. 

Isador Epstein is something of an 
omoly—a fine solo pianist and a 
composer and one of our best teac!: 
Not only do his pupils receive won 
ful technical equipment, but so keen are 
his artistic sympathies that their |) 
vidual gifts and personalities are 
veloped to the utmost. To attend |! 
pupils’ concerts is to be sure of an |" 
teresting afternoon, for the progr: 
are well chosen from British compo-°'s 
and each played by a gifted pupi! 
cording to his own reading. Mr. ~?- 
stein was entirely educated in Eng!" 
and held scholarships at the Guild \4! 
School of Music and the Royal Colleg: of 
Music, but later he went, by specia! '" 
vitation, to complete his studies with 
Busoni, who had heard him in Lon: 0”. 
On his return he played with ‘he 
Queens’ Hall Orchestra at the Pron" 
ade Concerts and later was secured ») 
Sir Henry Wood for five successive ©“ 
sons. He has also played with al! ‘' 
leading provincial orchestras and »& 
fore H. M. the Queen of Spain, H. R. 1. 
Princess Henry of Battenburg anc *! 
Cumberland Lodge before Prin °*s 
Christian. HELEN THIM? 


S 





Ruth Cramer and Janet Jackson : 'v° 
their second program of play-dance: *! 
the Princess Theater on the afternoor of 
April 4. 
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ATLANTIC CITY’S 
ORCHESTRA HEADED 
BY J. W. F. LEMAN 











J. W. F. Leman, New Conductor of 
Orchestra at Atlantic City 


The music at the Steel Pier, Atlantic 
City, N. J., has always been one of the 
outstanding features of this popular re- 
sort. Thousands of music-lovers are at- 


tracted to the spacious pavilion daily and 
audiences of appreciative listeners are 
constantly in attendance. 

J. W. F. Leman has this season been 
selected as the new conductor and he in 
turn has chosen a large symphony or- 
chestra of skilled musicians. 

Interesting programs are in prepara- 
tion and the season’s opening, which oc- 
curred March 19, was a gratifying suc- 
cess for the new and efficient conductor. 
Mr. Leman is a splendid musician; aside 
from the duties and responsibility of the 
new post, he is and has been a member 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra for many 
years, has an exceptionally large class 
of private pupils, among whom are many 
talented violinists well known to Phila- 
delphia audiences, is instructor at the 
¥; M. C. A. School of Music and conduc- 
tor of the Apollo Orchestra of Phila- 
delphia, an organization of eee 
musicians; the Bethany, the Y. M. C. A. 
and the West Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestras. Leonard Epstein will be the 
assistant conductor at the Steel Pier. 





TROY SOCIETY IN CONCERT 





Evelyn Scotney and Annie Louise David 
Greeted as Soloists 


Troy, N. Y., March 22.—The Troy 
Vocal Society gave the first concert of 
its forty-ninth season last night in Mu- 
sic Hall and presented a splendid pro- 
gram, conducted by Christian A. Stein. 
The society opened the concert with “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” followed by 
“Prayer of Thanksgiving,” by Kremser, 
and closed with Mme. Scotney assisting 
in singing “Omnipotence,” by Stevenson. 
The chorus numbers were “Forest 
Harps,” by Schultz, and “There’s a Long, 
Long Trail,” by Elliott, with Walter 
Totty and | Calhoun, tenors, sing- 
ing the incidental solos. : 

Mme. Evelyn Scotney and Annie 
Louise David, harpist, were assisting 
artists and delighted their hearers. Mme. 
Scotney used the Polonaise from 
“Mignon” as the medium of displaying 


the remarkable warmth and tenderness 
of her voice. “Chant Hindu,” by Kero- 
koff, followed. The second group was 
four French songs with harp accom- 
paniment by Miss David. As an encore 
she gave the “Shadow March” of Del 
Riego. Miss David’s contribution to the 
pleasure of her audience was the “Spin- 
ning Song,” by Zabel; a Spanish Dance, 
by Tedeschi, and a Beethoven Minuet as 
an encore. Herbert C. Selier was accom- 
panist for Mme. Scotney. W. A. H. 





MISS HEMPEL IN LOS ANGELES 





Many Concert-Goers Welcome Soprano 
—Club Programs Numerous 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 18.—The 
stellar attraction in Los Angeles and, in 
fact, in all Southern California cities of 
any size during the past week was 
Frieda Hempel. She was awaited with 
more than ordinary interest, not so much 
because of her place in the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, as because the phono- 
graphic records of her voice had intro- 
duced her to thousands of music-lovers. 

Miss Hempel drew an audience that 
filled Temple Auditorium. Her principal 
number and the one awaited with most 
interest was the Proch “Theme and Vari- 
ations.” The more florid numbers were 
more successfully given than the recital 
lieder. , 

That the most of the program was 
sung in English was welcomed by the 
audience, entirely apart from any patri- 
otic considerations; as even a weak 
translation is better than a good for- 
eign tongue, non-understandable by the 
audience, for certainly one may be able 
to catch a few English words. 

Miss Hempel’s audience was so large 
that she was engaged for a return con- 
cert on March 23. Her first recital was 
on the Philharmonic series. 

Paul Eisler, Miss Hempel’s accompan- 
ist, spent about a year here at the time 
he was assistant director and chorus- 
master for Alfred Hertz in the presenta- 
tion of Parker’s “Fairyland,” when it 
won the $10,000 prize offered through the 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

Conductor J. B. Poulin led the Wom- 
an’s Lyric Club through its second con- 
cert of the season last Thursday night 
at Trinity Auditorium, before a large 
audience. The principal numbers were 
“Lygeia,” by Arthur Foote; “Capri,” by 
Bassett (incidental solo by Helen 
Tappe); “The Wish,” by Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, and “Nature’s Resurrec- 
tion,” by Woodman. Two local num- 
bers were given, “Dew Drop,” by Charles 
H. Demorest, and “Under the Pines,” an 
arrangement from Monimia Laux Bots- 
ford, by Henry Schoenefeld. 

The incidental soloists of the evening 
were Margaret Bryson, Kie Julie Chris- 
tin. Mrs. Walter Boyd, Helen Tappe and 
Mrs. O. L. Anderson. Margaret Good- 
win, soprano soloist, was heard in songs 
by Herbert, Salter and MacDowell. 

The Saint-Saéns Club gave its first 
recital of this year at the Ebell Club 
last Friday night, with Constance Bal- 
four assisting. The club is composed 
of Edwin H. Clark, first violin; Carroll 
Shirley, second violin; Carl Angeloty, 
viola; Michael Eisoff, ’cellist, and Will 
Garroway, pianist. The program opened 
with a Beethoven String Quartet, Op. 
18, No. 4. An Arensky slow movement 
for quintet was in the center of the pro- 
gram and it closed with a Saint-Saéns 
Quintet, Op. 14. 

Mrs. Balfour sang two groups of songs 








Calve, Pp, de Gogorza, De Luca, Destinn 
Oureci, Garrison, Gluck, Hamlin, Rempel, 
Cormack, Melba, Michailowa, Patti, 
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make records exclusively for the Victor. 


world’s greatest artists. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 
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Victor reproduction. 
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Actual voice demonstrations 
by Enrico Caruso 


“Caruso’s phrasing of famous airs, like Una furtiva lagrima, 
Celeste Aida, Romance de fa fleur, or Salut demeure, is always 
a model of elegance and genuine musical expression—a delight 
and an inspiration even as echoed by the talking machine. 

“The Caruso records cannot be too highly commended to 
teachers and students, giving to the latter just what most 
teachers cannot give—actual voice ‘demonstrations’.’’—Henry 
SA T. Finck, in his book, Success in Music and How It Is Won. 


_ i Victor Red Seal Records 


enable you to study the wonderful voices of Oaruso, Alda, Bori, Braslau, 
Farrar, Gadski, Galli- 
Homer, Journet, Martinelli, Mc- 
Schumann-Heink, 
Sembrich, Tetrazzini, Whitehill, Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom 


Any Victor retailer in any city in the world will gladly play these famous 
records for you and demonstrate to you the wonderful Victrola. 
Write for the book of Victor Red Seal Records, with photographs of the 


Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Wholesalers 
Important Notice—Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifi- 
cally coordinated and synchronized by our special processes of manufac- 
ture, and their use one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect 
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Your Country’s Interests. 
Are Your Own 


BY giving up luxuries and some of the comforts 

» and conveniences which you can deny yourself 
without serious hardship, you will save materials 
which our soldiers need, and without which they 
will be severely handicapped. 


By investing the money you thus save in Liberty 
Bonds, you will still further aid the Government in 
| buying food, arms, ammunition and supplies for our 


= And the money you so invest will come back to you, 
4 with interest, at a time when you may need it far 


Your thrift, economy and self-denial NOW will be 
a double help to your country in its time of greatest 
need, and will be the highest service that you can 
render yourself and those dependent on you. 


Save all you can, and invest all 
your savings in Liberty Bonds. 


LIBERTY LOAN 


Federal Reserve 
BROADWAY, 


33252:9§55:22::3:22:22:22: 
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from Perronet, Lehmann, Foster, Spross 
and Edwin H. Clark, the director of the 
quintet, and made her usual pleasing 
impression on her audience. 

This quintet is entirely financed by 
William A. Clark, Jr., and no admis- 
sion fee is charged at the door. The 
entire purpose is to advance the general 
interest in quintet and chamber music 
in general, with incidental soloists in 
the way of variety. 

Another of the Hope-Rosenfeld-De la 
Plate sonata concerts reports a good au- 
dience at Blanchard Hall. Mrs. Hope is 
pianist, Josef Rosenfeld is the violinist 
and Charles H. De la Plate, the bari- 
tone soloist of St. Vibiana’s Cathedral. 

We, Fe Gs 


HEAR ALBANY MENDELSSOHNS 








Club Gives Red Cross Benefit—Gives 
New Song by Alfred Hallam 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 22.—The Men- 
delssohn Club gave a popular concert 
Saturday evening in the Auditorium of 
the State Educational Building as a Red 
Cross benefit. The twelve songs given 
by the club were selected by vote of the 
patrons in obtaining advance tickets and 
were limited to-numbers previously given 
at the club concerts. The incidental 
solos in the club offerings were sung by 
Lieut. Roger H. Stonehouse, Howard 
Smith, Edgar S. Van Olinda, Otto R. 
Mende, Edwin B. Parkhurst and Frank 
G. Ruso. Dr. Frank Sill Rogers was 
director and Harry Alan Russell accom- 
panist. Elizabeth St. Ives of New York, 
who has recently been engaged as so- 
prano soloist at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Troy, was assisting artist. 
Her opening number was an aria from 
Verdi’s “La Forza del Destino,” followed 
by a group of four songs, in all of which 
the young singer made a most favorable 
impression. Ralph Bruyn Angell of 
Troy was at the piano for the soloist’s 
numbers. 

Alfred Hallam’s new song, “New York, 
I Love You,” was sung for the first time 
at the rehearsal of the Albany Com- 
munity Chorus on Monday evening at the 


auditorium of the State Educational 
Building. The music is by Mr. Hallam 
and the words by James Riley of the 
State Architect’s office, and dedicated to 
Governor Whitman. The poem of Dr. 
John H. Finley, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, “The Red Cross Spirit Speaks,” 
which has been set to music by Horatio 
Parker of Yale, was also sung by the 
chorus. Lelah I. Abrams, harpist, played 
several numbers, including “The Waltz 
Albania,” composed by her teacher, Van 
Vechten Rogers of Albany. 

The piano pupils of Frederick Bowen 
Hailes gave a recital Saturday after- 
noon at the Calvary Baptist Church, as- 
sisted by Viola Gunzel, soprano; Robert 
W. Fivey, bass, and Raymond Zwack 
violinist. W. A. H. 


’ 





Leopold Auer and Eddy Brown to Give 
Chicago Recitals on Same Day 


To play in opposition to his old 
teacher, Leopold Auer, is an experience 
which Eddy Brown little anticipated dur- 
ing the years he was toiling in Petrograd 
under the tutelage of that famous mas- 
ter. But in Chicago on April 14, when 
Mr. Brown will be filling a recital en- 
gagement, Mr. Auer will be playing at 
another hall. To show that there is no 


‘hard feeling, however, Professor Auer 


and Mr. Brown will make the journey to- 
gether from New York to Chicago and 
stop at the same hotel. They are more 
than good friends; in fact, Eddy Brown’s 
reverence for the older man is only 
equaled by Professor Auer’s affection 
for his former pupil. Since Professor 
Auer’s arrival in America, he and Mr. 
Brown have been much in each other’s 
company, and their joint presence at 
theaters and concerts has frequently 
been noted. 





Camp Upton Troops 
Mukle 


May Mukle, the English ’cellist, played 
a program for the men at Camp Upton’ 
on March 16. Miss Mukle’s half dozen 
numbers were received with unbounded 
enthusiasm and appreciation. 


Applaud May 





SOPHIE BRASLAU 


Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


Wolfson Musical Bureau 
Knabe piano used 
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EXPANSION OF ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 
MUSIC SYSTEM SHOWN IN CONCERT 





First Public Demonstration of Resources and Development of Depart- 
ment Takes Form of Big Patriotic Program—Event Participated 
in by 825 Pupils—City Officials Active Champions of Broadening 
Scope of Music in City’s Schools 


“T. PAUL, MINN., March 18.—If St. 

Paul does not bring forth a People’s 
Choral Union and a City Symphony 
Orchestra it will not be for lack of 
vision nor of intention on the part of 
Commissioner of Education Albert Wun- 
derlich and Superintendent of Schools C. 
E. Hartwell. These gentlemen, believ- 
ing that nothing which children receive 
during their years of schooling gives 
more lasting pleasure through life than 
a knowledge and appreciation of music, 
have given their authority to the expan- 








During the recent 
Opera Season Boston 
voted first place 
among the men _. of 
the Chicago Opera 
Company to 


Stracciar! 


1—The Transcript’s opinion concludes: 
. in fine, a Marcello (Bohéme) to 
praise and to remember. 


2—The American’s opinion concludes: 
His voice is a very smooth baritone of 
great sweetness, richness and elegance 
. . . aS powerful and as dramatic a 
Rigoletto as has been seen since the 
days of Victor Maurel. 


8—The Globe’s opinion includes: . . . 
He sang admirably as an artist, not 
merely as an Italian baritone. ... in 
all, a brilliant impersonation. 


4—The Post’s opinion concludes: .. . 
The applause could not be denied, and 
the concluding passage had to be re- 
peated over again. .... 


Engaged for Concerts by 


Ann Arbor Festival, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Mrs. Adella Prentiss Hughes, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. ; 
The Woman's Club, Columbus, Ohio. 

Jas. E. Devoe, Detroit, Mich. 

Ona B. Talbot, Indianapolis, Ind. 

and many others of our leading man- 
agers. 








For dates and terms, communicate 
with Mr. Stracciari’s Concert Manager, 


M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 




















faime. Emma Roderich 


Rapid Dovelogment and Complete Educa- 


tion of the Voice by the NATURAL or 
MODERN METHOD as Discovered and 
Applied by EMILIO BELARI 


me. Roderick Studied with Mr. Belari in 
Paris and was his Associate Teacher for 


Many Years. 
Telephone Columbus 1372 353 West 57th Street 


MME, DELIA M. VALERI 


Teacher of famous singers 
216 West s6th St., New York 
Tel. 454 Circle 
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. Accompanist 
Specializing in Coaching for Singers 

Tel, Circle 3306 Studio: 104 W. 57th St 





Mrs. Edward MacDowell 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Management: GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 

1451 Broadway, New York 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the 
MacDowell Memorial Association 

Steinway Piano 
Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. C., 
Peterborough 


to be held at 





sion of the music department of the St. 
Paul public school system, and are ap- 


plying themselves actively to its up- 
building. 
The department now includes the 


supervisor of music, Elsie M. Shawe, who 
has held the position for many years; 
an assistant supervisor, Emelie S. Cour- 
teau; special music teachers in each of 
the four high schools—Maude S. Lillie, 
Florence Miller, Grace Donohue and 
Arthur E. Raymond,—and an instructor 
of the instruments of the orchestra, Louis 
H. Jacobi. 

The first public demonstration of the 
resources and development of the de- 
partment took form in a patriotic con- 
cert in the St. Paul Auditorium Wednes- 
day evening. Eight hundred and twenty- 
five pupils participated. Of particular 
interest was the work of grade school 
and high school orchestras. The former 
of these, consisting of sixty children 
drawn from over 100 who applied for 
membership only six months ago, played 
under the direction of Mr. Jacobi the 
March from “Norma” by Bellini; Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Chant sans Paroles,” and 
Ascher’s “Apollo” Overture. There ap- 
peared a diversity in age, size, and abil- 
ity, but they were one in purpose and 
their faithful application was rewarded 
by some creditable results and much en- 
couragement on the part of the very 
large audience. Ninety-two players con- 
stituted the body of high school pupils 
who played Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes” 
and some “Spanish Dances” of Moskow- 
ski under Miss Lillie’s baton, and the 
“Poet and Peasant” Overture directed by 
Mr. Raymond. The string section was 
particularly strong. Four basses and 
six ’cellos, with several clarinets, an ex- 
cellent trumpet and other brasses gave 
evidence of the encouragement given to 
the study of other than the violin of the 
orchestral instruments, although the 
latter predominated noticeably. The 
piano was used. 


Patriotic Features 


The more specific patriotic feature of 
the concert lay in the vocal selections. 
Selected voices from grades seven and 
eight sang under Miss Shawe’s direction, 
with Miss Courteau at the piano, “Hats 
Off,” Mitchell; “The Call to Arms,” 
Veazie; “Now the Day Is Over,” Barnby; 
“QO God of Hosts,” Grieg. The High 
School Mixed Quartet, conducted by Miss 
Miller, sang “America, My Country” 
(verses by Blanche Ingersoll Chapin of 
St. Paul), and “God Bless the Soldier,” 
Hawes. Three hundred high school 
pupils sang in a most inspiring manner 
Keller’s “Speed Our Republic,” Gounod’s 
“Send Out Thy Light,” Gounod’s “Sol- 
diers’ Chorus” from “Faust,” and the 


“Liberty Anthem” by Katherine Gordon 


French (verses by Charles W. Cordon of 
St. Paul). Miss Donohue accompanied. 

The audience filled the Auditorium to 
overflowing. It would seem that the first 
round of the ladder had been mounted 
leading to the realization of Mr. Hart- 
well’s ambition—a city choral and orches- 
tral organization. It would seem, more- 
over, to be the rational beginning of such 
an aim. 

Speaking of the patriotic character of 
the program, Commissioner Wunderlich 
said in a footnote: “The concert to-night 
is patriotic because we are all thinking 
in terms of the war and in means of be- 
ing of service. Certainly no agency has 
given more loyal, cheerful ana efficient 
co-operation to all the war work than the 
teachers and the children of the public 
schools. The money invested in education 
is paying rich dividends to the country in 
this time of national crisis.” 


Hazel Fleener in Recital 


Hazel Fleener, contralto, presented a 
recital program at the Gargoyle Satur- 
day afternoon. A group of songs by 
Eugene Murdock of St. Paul, with the 
composer at the piano, contributed local 
interest. Conscientious adherence to the 
spirit of these lyric settings and an 
equally conscientious adherence to vocal 
ideals marked the singer’s fine work. A 
charm of manner was quite in keeping 
with the refinement and finish which ap- 


peared to be the object of the singer’s 
intentions. Songs by Erlanger, Debussy, 
Duparc, Coquard, Rachmaninoff, Aren- 
sky, Korbay, Fisher, Elgar, Grant- 
Schaeffer, Carpenter, del Riego, Lie and 
Grieg were used. Mrs. Katherine Hoff- 
man was accompanist, except for the 
Murdock songs. 

This appearance of Miss Fleener was 
her second this season, the first being be- 
fore the Schubert Club in a recital with 
Margrethe Pettersen, pianist, and Mrs. 
John L. Whitaker, soprano, in Junior 
Pioneer Hall, with every seat occupied 
and every auditor obviously appreciative 
of the contributions of each artist in a 
successful program. F. L. C. B. 





DEVOTES EVENING TO POLAND 


Stojowski Gives Lecture on Native 
Country and Plays Polish Works 


Sigismond Stojowski, the Polish pian- 
ist, appeared at the MacDowell Club on 
the evening of March 19, giving a lec- 
ture on “The Resurrection of Poland” 
and later playing a short program of 
Polish music. Mr. Stojowski outlined 
in an interesting way the unfair deal 
which Poland had always had from all 
the nations of Europe and concluded by 
saying that the United States was spon- 
sor for Poland in the world’s peace. 

The musical program consisted of two 
numbers by Paderewski, numbers by 
Zelenski, Noskowski and two of his own 
compositions, repeated from his recent 
recital in AXolian Hall. Mr. Stojowski 
played with all his accustomed finish and 
was much applauded by the audience. 

J. A. H. 


Oscar Spirescu, conductor of the 
Strand Symphony Orchestra, presented 
at the Afternoon Concerts during the 
week of March 24 two Hungarian 
Dances, by Brahms, and _Litolf’s 
“Robespierre.” 


SUT 


MORE TRIUMPHS for 


HEINRICH 


GEBHARD 


1 By OLIN DOWNES. 

_—-lis performance was engrossing because of its musicianship, its ripened indi- 
viduality, its technical adequacy and its tonal charm. He is now one of the few 
pianists to whom a hardened concert-goer listens with real pleasure 

In Mr. Gebhard’s performance there was the essential nobility of proportion and 
spirit, and the shadowy, mystical richness of Franck’s unique harmonic scheme. 
, ; interpreted Chopin with 
Tschaikowsky’s dance its duly humorous and unvarnished, peasant character; he 
played Liszt’s fantasy on the quartet from ‘Rigoletto’? with a warmth, color and 
verve that made it not difficult to visualize the singers and respond to the stress 


BOSTON POST, OCTOBER 31, 1917. 


Mr. Gebhard 


of their song. 


forgotten. * * * 


figures, equally well chiseled. 
“Jeux d@’EFau.”’ 


who have appeared in Worcester. 


THE DARTMOUTH, FEBRUARY 28, 
(Dartmouth College.) 


versatile of American players. 


with appreciation and feeling. 


gavotte the jewel of the evening. 


senstiveness and 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT, DECEMBER 7, 1917. 
a His sure, clear and graded touch elicits fine coloring in the performance of 
impressionistic” music; his rhythmic accent, whether muffled and suggestive or 
biting and pungent, is always stirring; he possesses innately the musician’s instinct, 
the direct emotional response and instantaneous application. 
the mood and the voice of romantic lyricism in a way that leaves the technical side 
rgott He set the melody in lustrous clarity against a smooth and 
vitalizing base, and the balance of emphasis was intuitively perfect. 

Of Chopin, the scherzo in C-sharp minor was again peculiarly suited to’ Mr. 
Gebhard’s incisive, positive, highly colored style—the melodic chords in the bass 
standing cut in strong and resonant contrast against the recurring, descending 
Still more vivid in color was his playing of Ravel’s 


_ Of Beethoven's Sonata, many of its moments Mr. Gebhard finely caught, par- 
ticularly in the middle portion of loneliness and longing. 
NEW YORK HERALD, JANUARY 138, 1918. 

Mr. Gebhard played brilliantly and with dramatic fervor. 
WORCESTER MORNING TELEGRAM, FEBRUARY 13, 1918. 

Heinrich Gebhard proved himself fully on a par with the most noted pianists 
0 > He performed in a manner that left his listeners 
thrilled and with a keen desire to hear him play again. 


1918. 


He is in secure possession of an established reputation as one of the most 
The beauty of his touch and the clarity with which 
he makes melodies stand out are pre-eminent among the qualities on which his 
well-deserved reputation is based; these traits are amply complemented by brilliancy 
of technique and sympathy of feeling for style of various kinds. . 
NEW HAVEN EVENING REGISTER, MARCH 1, 1918. 

Of Mr. Gebhard it may be said that his numbers on the pianoforte were given 
To his tone he imparted warmth and color, his 
reading of the Hungarian Rhapsody was romantic, his Chopin brilliant and his own 


(Steinway Piano) 
Management: A. H. HANDLEY, 160 Boylston Street, BOSTON 


MISS PELTON-JONES AND 
COLLEAGUE EVOKE DELIGH) 


Louise MacMahan Reveals Splendi 
Lyric Soprano in Unique Recital 
with Gifted Harpsichordist 


At the Princess Theater on Thursda 
afternoon of last week Frances Pelto: 
Jones gave her only harpsichord recit: 
of the present season. This artist’s vi: 
tuosity is too familiar a matter to r 
quire extended comment. Her extraord 
nary taste and skill are employed to su: 
fine purpose that the thought of monot 
ony never enters the mind of the listene 
She was heard last week in pieces | 
Bach and his son Philip Emmanuel, |) 
Scarlatti, Dandrieu, Daquin, Couperi: 
Rameau, Haydn, Mozart and others. 0 
the harpsichord such fragile music 
found to possess a charm that it nev: 
exerts through the more lordly sono: 
ties of the modern piano. 

Miss Pelton-Jones was assisted bh 
Louise MacMahan, a young lyric s 
prano, who in some old English, Fren 
and Italian airs disclosed one of th: 
most delicious and best schooled voice 
heard here in a month of Sundays; als. 
a simplicity and a charm quite beyo: 
the ordinary. Recitals are much ove: 
worked, no doubt, but here is a new 
comer whom one would much like to hea 
in a recital of her own. B. F. P. 





Werrenrath Sings in Harrisburg 


HARRISBURG, PA., March 18.—Reinal< 
Werrenrath, baritone, gave a delightfu! 
concert here on Monday evening, Marc! 
11, at the Orpheum Theater. He was 
assisted by Sara Lemer, violinist, of 
whom Harrisburg is justly proud. Mis 
Lemer, who was formerly a pupil of 
Lucius Cole of Philadelphia, has been 
studying for the past two seasons with 
Thsodore Spiering in New Lae 

a ie 


imagination; he gave 


Surely, he can impart 


By PHILIP GREELEY CLAPP. 
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ALICE SJOSELIUS TO GIVE RECITALS 


— 





Soprano of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
Court Opera Returns to 
Native Land 


Iles are very few singers in Amer- 
ica who were singing in grand opera 
n Germany when the United States 
broke off diplomatic relations with that 
country. One of them is Alice Sjoselius, 
the young American soprano, who was 
one of the leading singers at the court 
opera in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and who 
returned to her native country last 
autumn. 

“T was singing Micaela in ‘Carmen’ on 
the evening of Feb. 4, 1917, when the 
news came that America had severed 
relations with Germany and that Am- 
bassador Gerard was leaving,” said Miss 
Sjoselius, “there was one other American 
in the company, Fritz Huttman of Chi- 
cago, who was the Don José that night. 
There was very little comment, every- 
one seemed to think that America would 
be content with a formal breaking of re- 
lations and would take no active part in 
the war. I spoke of returning home at 
that time, but everyone said that the 
war would certainly be over by June, 
and it would be foolish for me to leave. 
Then, when the news came, during the 
first week of April, that America was 
entering the war as an active factor, I 
decided definitely to return home. I had 
a contract with the Mannheim Opera, 


and was to have begun singing there on 
the first of September, 1917, but I 
realized that I could not bear to stay in 
Germany under such conditions so asked 
and obtained a cancellation of the con- 
tract. I had made a guest appearance 
at Mannheim during the early part of 
my season in Germany and had been 
immediately engaged for the 1917-1918 
season.” 

Miss Sjoselius is one of the younger 
group of singers who are reflecting honor 
on the Northwest. Her home is in Du- 
luth, Minn., but since 1910 the young 
soprano has been studying in Berlin, 
with Mme. Schoen-Rene, herself one of 
the early students of the famous Garcia. 

“Mme. Schoen-Rene has been my only 
teacher since going to Europe,” said Miss 
Sjoselius, “and I count myself very fortu- 
nate in finding some one who under- 
stood my voice so well and who was at 
such pains to develop it. Being separ- 
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Alice Sjoselius, American Soprano, Who 
Left German Opera When America 
Entered the War 


ated from her is one of the sad things 
which the war has brought me.” 

Miss Sjoselius was engaged for the 
court opera in Mecklenburg-Schwerin in 
1915, and made her first appearance 
there on Feb. 15, 1916. It was in the 
midst of her second successful season 
that she decided to ask for the cancella- 
tion of her four-year contract and return 
to America. 

“And how glad I am that I did,” she 
says. “My brother is now training with 
the field artillery at the Presidio, San 
Francisco. Think what it would have 
meant to me to know that I was living 
in the country against which he was 
fighting.” 


Six Weeks’ Wait for Passports 


Miss Sjoselius applied for passports 
immediately after war was declared by 
America, but it was six weeks before 
they were granted. On reaching the 
border, the officials took a suit case con- 
taining her photographs, press books and 
similar material, promising to send it 
on later to Copenhagen. It had not ar- 
rived four months later when the singer 
was preparing to sail for America, so 
she is now hoping, somewhat forlornly, 
that they may be forwarded some day 
from the American consul at Copen- 
hagen. 

“We saw little of actual war condi- 
tions in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, such as 
we would have seen in Berlin, for ex- 
ample,” she says. “There were only thir- 
teen Americans, us two at the opera, one 
singing teacher with his wife and child, 
and a small group of students, and most 
of them left when our country went into 
the war. The general feeling there was 
that we were rather foolish to leave, and 
that the war would be over almost any 
day. 

“T went directly up to the Scandinavian 
countries, because I wanted to have an 
opportunity of collecting some of the 
beautiful folk music. We passed the 
summer at Leksand-Dalarne, in the 
northern part of Sweden, where I had a 
really wonderful chance to hear folk mu- 
sic. At Delarne the people still wear 
their native dress, the women in the 
quaint little round caps, white for the 
maidens and white with a black band 
for matrons. In the summer time they 
have their folk dances in the open and 
sing folk songs; then they play games, 
the men and women all joining the games 
which we have relegated to the children.” 

I asked Miss Sjoselius (by the way, it 
is pronounced Sho-sél-ius), if she was 
planning to give an entire program of 
Scandinavian folk songs in her coming 
recitals. 

“Not a whole program, perhaps,” she 
said, “but I shall give a number of new 
ones that have not as yet been heard 
in this country, and I have a charming 
lot of American songs that I am prepar- 
ing for my recitals. You see, I have 
been away from America so long that I 
have not kept step with the song litera- 
ture of the last few years and I am de- 
lighted with the number of really beau- 


tiful compositions which have been pro- 
duced recently by American writers.” 
Boston and New York audiences will 
have an opportunity to hear Miss Sjose- 
lius this spring, as she is appearing in 
recital in Boston on April 9, while her 
New York recital is scheduled for April 
11 at Aolian Hall. M. S. 





GIVE STUDENT COMPOSITIONS 





Interesting Program Presented by Pupils 


of Institute of Musical Art 

The first of two concerts of original 
compositions by students of the Institute 
of Musical Art was given on March 16. 
Director Dr. Frank Damrosch and Dr. 
Percy Goetschius, head of the composi- 
tion department, showed good judgement 
in deciding upon two concerts instead of 
trying to crowd a representative pro- 
gram into one session. The result was 
a program which held the interest of the 
audience from beginning to end. 

It opened with two “Chaconnes” for 
piano, by Eugene A. Jackson and Ethel 
L. Richardson. The first is a neat, schol- 
arly work of somewhat too obvious sec- 
tions; the second is not without a swing. 
Both are clearly the results of careful 
training. Katharine F. Swift’s Sonata- 
Allegro ‘for pianoforte, violin and vio- 
loncello (called “Pantomime’’) has sug- 
gestive spots. Reuven Kosakoff’s 
Sonata for piano gave evidence of sin- 
cerity and of a genuine and promising 
talent. Hugh Aitken’s song, “Mistle- 
toe,” and Jaques L. Wolfe’s “My Love 
Is Parted from Me” are both tuneful 
numbers. In “The First Bluebird” 
Nathan S. Novick willingly sacrifices 
originality for the sake of picturesque- 
ness. 

The most serious and noteworthy work 
on the program was a String Quartet 
by Samuel Gardner, the violinist. After 
listening to this composition one can 
easily understand the foundation of Mr. 
Gardner’s reputation as an _ intelligent 
and musicianly interpreter. For this 
string quartet showed not only capable 
handling of his material, but also real 
spontaneity and imagination. E. K. 


Concert for New Jersey Prisoners 


MontTc.air, N. J., March 25.—A musi- 
cal entertainment was given the prison- 
ers in the Essex County Penitentiary, at 
Caldwell, on the evening of March 15, 
by Mildred O. Jacobus of Cedar Grove. 
Miss Jacobus arranged an interesting 
program of vocal solos and duets, piano 
solos and duets, recitations and esthetic 
dancing. The artists who contributed 
their services were Mildred Jacobus, so- 
prano and pianist; Julia Webb, con- 
tralto; Betty Evans, danseuse; H. M. 
Stillman, tenor soloist of the Montclair 
Central Presbyterian Church; Ethel 
Jacobus, accompanist. Also two anony- 
mous prisoners were permitted to take 
part in the program, one a violinist and 
the other a singer, both showing con- 
siderable talent. The audience applaud- 
ed warmly. W. F. Uz. 


COLORADO SPRINGS HEARS 
MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 


Concertmaster Czerwonky Is Much Ad- 
mired Soloist—Musical Club’s Sun- 
day Concerts Abandoned 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL., March 20.— 
One of the season’s outstanding musical 
events was the recent appearance here 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra. About once yearly we have a con- 
cert by one of the large orchestras, the 
last occasion of the kind having been 
that of the New York Symphony last 
May. Unhappily for both audience and 
players, the management of the Burns 
Theater, which recently acquired the 
Opera House, thought best to transfer 
the performance from the first-named 
auditorium to the latter—a much smaller 
and inferior one—so as to make way in 
the finer theater for a road show. 

The program included the Beethoven 
Symphony No. 5, “Tannhauser” Over- 
ture and numbers by Vieuxtemps, Saint- 
Saéns, Sibelius, Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Grainger. Mr. Czerwonky, concertmas- 
ter, earned much praise for his rendition 
of Vieuxtemps’s “Ballade and Polonaise” 
with orchestral accompaniment. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that the entire 
program met with the warmest appre- 
ciation. 

At the February meeting of the Amer- 
ican Music Society a paper on “The 
American Performer as a Creative Art- 
ist”? was read by H. Howard Brown. A 
feature of the program was the concerto 
by George Boyle given by Mrs. E. C. 
Sharer, with the orchestral accompani- 
ment on a second piano by Mrs. F. A. 
Faust. Mrs. D. S. Haney, violinist, was 
heard in a group of delightful numbers. 

Failure of those who attended gen- 
erally to contribute to the voluntary of- 
fering at the door, and not lack of patron- 
age, is given as the reason for the dis- 
continuance of the Sunday afternoon 
concerts under the auspices of the Musi- 
cal Club. Despite average audiences of 
1400 and the need of but ten cents from 
each person attending, the too general 
neglect of the contribution box has again 
forced the club to abandon this the most 
significant of its public enterprises. On 
the last program, that of March 10, were 
found choruses from the Russian liturgy, 
“Cherubic Hymn,” Gretchaninoff, 
“Mercy and Truth,” adapted by Sullivan. 

_- ee Pp 








Our Anthem Sung in Chinese 


On an American steamship which ar- 
rived recently in a port of the United 
States were two little Chinese girls, 
daughters of Ygantose Liao, who has 
been Chinese Minister to Cuba for a 
number of years. At the customary 
concert given before the landing of the 
ship, the children sang “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” in Chinese, winning 
much applause from the audience. At 
the conclusion of the first verse, their 
small sister, aged three and a half, sang 
the remaining verses in English, creating 
a furore. 
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HOME ORGANIZATIONS DELIGHT MINNEAPOLIS 





Symphony Forces and Elks’ Glee 
Club Are Principal Concert 
Givers 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 18.—If 
one supposes that the Elks’ Glee Club is 
a subsidiary theme in the statement of 
the affairs of the Minneapolis Lodge, No. 
44, B. P. O. Elks, he may, of course, be 
right. Only the initiated can say. But, 
if one supposes that, for any reason, the 
singing of this body of thirty men, under 
the expert direction of Dr. W. Rhys- 
Herbert, is subsidiary to the artistic work 
of any choral organization of single pur- 
pose in the city, the general public 
would back the critical reviewer in ig- 
noring the premise. 


The concert by the Glee Club Thurs- 
day night drew an audience which tested 
the capacity of the Auditorium. The 
program opened with the “Marseillaise,” 
arranged for male chorus by Dr. Her- 
bert. It was sung with military preci- 
sion and urge and was very effective. 
Numbers both serious and light were 
used. Each was given the serious atten- 
tion to make it highly effective and ex- 
tremely artistic. Quality of tone, at- 
tacks, shading and clear enunciation were 
used as means to an end; the expression 
of emotion and idea. In every case the 
passage evoked the corresponding musi- 
eal delivery, be it lyric, poetic, dramatic, 
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humorous or military. Altogether, it 
was an exceptional demonstration of glee 
club singing, one to challenge that of 
man~ a “choral art society.” 

The numbers used were Cadman’s “A 
Mighty Vulcan,” Sergeant’s “Watchman! 
What of the Night?” the latter following 
Mozart’s “Jehovah, Great Jehovah,” 
sung as a solo by Charles S. Laird of 
the bass section of the choir; Adam’s 
“Comrades in Arms,” W. Rhys-Herbert’s 
“Cheer Up,” Canning’s “Rock-a-Bye,” 
the Protheroe arrangement of Handel’s 
“Hallelujah Chorus.” Incidental solos 
were taken by A. E. Adam, tenor; W. O. 
Newgood, tenor; C. C. Pingry and Otto 
S. Zelner, bass—all members of the club. 

Evan Williams was the assisting solo- 
ist. He was in his excellent best voice 
and mood, and sang with a depth of 
feeling that gave to his delivery of the 
recitatives and arias from Bach’s Christ- 
mas Oratorio and Beethoven’s “Mount of 
Olives” the character of an act of wor- 


ship. Three selections from Handel’s 
“Acis and Galatea” were beautiful in 
their lyric quality. Verdi’s “Celeste 


Aida” and a group of ballads of senti- 
mental character completed the prog- 
grammed numbers. There were several 
encores by way of cordial interchange 
between platform and floor. Mr. Will- 
iams was capably accompanied by Kath- 
erine Pike. Accompanists for the glee 
club were Edmond Bereno Ender at the 
piano and Stanley A. Avery at the organ. 

One of the most satisfactory concerts 
offered by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra was that of Friday evening, 
with Leopold Godowsky as the assisting 
artist. Beethoven’s Overture to “Corio- 
lanus” began the program. It was fol- 
lowed by the Brahms Symphony No. 1, 
in C minor, Op. 68. This number has 
become a favorite with the symphony 
patrons, whose experience grows richer 
with repeated hearings. Their apprecia- 
tion is noted in the eagerness with which 
they absorb its salient characteristics. 
Grateful applause brought Mr. Ober- 
hoffer repeatedly to acknowledgment and, 
finally, the men of the orchestra to their 
feet. The Prelude and “Love Death” 
from Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde” con- 
cluded the purely orchestral offerings. 

Mr. Godowsky’s number was the Liszt 
A Major Concerto. His playing of it 
may be said to have stood for nothing 
so much as 100 per cent efficiency. A 
further exhibition of the great artist’s 
mastery of Liszt pianistic requirements 
was found in the “La Campanella,” 
which set the pianists wild and drew the 
entire audience into a whirlwind of ap- 
plausive excitement. 

The same program was played the 
night before in St. Paul, with like grati- 
fying effect. 

Mr. Oberhoffer, with his usual grasp 
upon the temper of the public, and his 
usual observance of co-existing condi- 
tions, offered a program Sunday, March 
17, for popular enjoyment in a popular 
vein. Stanford’s “Irish” Symphony No. 
3, in F Minor (second, third and fourth 
movements), was the principal number 
of the afternoon. It was beautifully 
played and of no less musical value and 
enjoyment for the characteristic and 


familiar airs embodied.. The introspec- 
tive mood was left behind as one gave 
way to the gay “Badinage” and “Air de 
Ballet” of Victor Herbert and to the real 
abandonment of the “Irish Rhapsody” 
from the same source. 

The soloist of the afternoon was Rich- 
ard Czerwonky, concertmaster. His 
number was the Concerto in B Minor by 
d’Ambrosio. The liking of the audience 
for this artist was unmistakably cordial 
and demonstrative. Several acknowledg- 
ments and an encore number were neces- 
sary for their satisfaction. 

A program of noteworthy excellence 
in selection, arrangement and perform- 
ance, was that devoted to chamber music, 
with Cecile Murphy Skaaden, assisting 
vocalist, by the Thursday Musical at its 
last recital. . The first concerted number 
was the Concerto for two violins by 
Bach, played by Mrs. Marion Baernstein 
Bearman and Mrs. Lillian Nippert Zelle; 
the second, a Terzetto by Dvorak for two 
violins and viola, played by Mrs. Zelle, 
Mrs. Bearman and Heinrich Hoevel; the 
third and last, the Schumann Piano Quin- 
tet, with Mrs. Louise Lupien Jenkins at 
the piano and Carlo Fischer playing the 
’cello. The work was painstaking, the 
professional assistance of Mr. Hoevel 
and Mr. Fischer supplying the element 
of spontaneity, the freedom of authority, 
which gave all-around satisfaction. 

Mrs. Skaaden brought to bear in her 
two arias and a group of songs a full, 
expressive voice, an even scale, good 
range, mature understanding of vocal 
production and skill in its application. 
Particularly lovely were some top notes 
sung pianissimo. Eugene Skaaden’s ac- 
companiments gave excellent support to 
the singer and pleasure to the auditor. 

7. in We 





Young Soprano of Burlington Presented 
in Private Hearing 


Miriam Keller, a fourteen-year-old so- 
prano of Burlington, Vt., appeared in a 
private hearing at the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium on Wednesday, March 21, a group 
of New York critics being present. The 
young singer gave satisfying evidence 
of being endowed with a lovely natural 
voice. The quality is good and with care- 
ful development she should be heard 
from to good account in three or four 
years. She was accompanied by her 
teacher, Mrs. Russell of Burlington, who 
had earlier in the week presented her 
young pupil before a group of Boston 
musicians. 





Misses Love and Lea Win Success in 
Duet Version of Penn’s Song 


Linnie Love, soprano, and Lorna Lea, 
contralto, have been using Arthur A. 
Penn’s “The Magic of Your Eyes” in 
duet form. They sang it successfully at 
a recent concert at the Italian Mariners’ 
Temple in Brooklyn and also at the 
Brooklyn Central Auditorium for the 
benefit of the Y. M. C. A. on March 6. 





Ernest Briggs is arranging a tour, 
covering territory in the Central West 
and in the Northwest, for next season for 
May Marshall Cobb, soprano, and Astrid 
Ydin, harpist, in a Scandinavian pro- 
gram of folk-songs and classics. 
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|. WcCOMBIE MURRAY JOINS RANKS 
- OF NEW YORK’S VOICE SPECIALISTS 





After Varied Career Abroad and 
Here, Teacher Comes to 
Metropolis 


-[GNIFICANT addition to the ranks 
A of New York’s voice specialists. is 
j. McCombie Murray, who not long ago 
ft Richmond, Va., to take up profes- 
sonal work in the metropolis. Professor 
Mu ‘ay, a veteran and finely equipped 
specialist, has been secured by the 
ancey School as director of its vocal 


dep: rtment. 

Professor Murray was born in 1855 at 
Aberdeen, Scotland. While his parents 
not intended him for a musicai ca- 
reer, he was given every opportunity to 
cultivate his talent, only, however, as an 
accomplishment. During his school and 
ollege days Professor Murray studied 
under John Adlington, Richard Latter, 
August Reiter and J. Saville Stone. He 
also studied elocution and dramatic art 


for two years under Calvert, of Edin- 
burch. After several years devoted to 
business in Aberdeen, London and Cey- 
lon, Professor Murray resumed his vocal 
studies. In 1884 he paid a visit to Amer- 
ica, Where he was wedded. 

Several more years were spent in busi- 
ness, but events transpired so that Pro- 
fessor Murray was enabled to devote 
himself wholly to music. Finally he se- 
cured a position in a Philadelphia 
church, where he was baritone soloist. 
After experience in a number of 
churches he was appointed successor to 
the late W. W. Gilchrist as choirmaster 
at Christ Church, Germantown. 

Convinced from practical experience 
in the training of young voices that 
Morell Mackenzie and Garcia were jus- 
tified in advocating early culture, Pro- 
fessor Murray resigned his position at 
Christ Church and made connections 
with Professor William Hallock and 
Dr. Floyd S. Muckey, who were then 
inaugurating a series of demonstrations 
in the photographic analysis of the voice 
at Columbia College in New York. The 
principles acquired in this fundamental 
instruction Professor Murray has put to 
atest during the past twenty-three years 
and found good. For the next fifteen 
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is now repeat- 
ing, in the Mid- 
dle West, last 
year's triumphs 
in the South. 


| For Miss Torrence’s extraordinary 
programs, vacant dates and fees, 
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J. McCombie Murray, Voice Specialist 


years, spent in Philadelphia, he prac- 
tised his skill on “all manner of vocal 
eccentricities,’ as he expresses it, “at 
the same time invoking the interest of 
one or other of the several laryngolo- 
gists personally known to me. By so 
doing I made my work interesting to 
them, as I had many cases of chronic 
aphonia, male falsettos, etc., which made 
good subjects for laryngological examin- 
ation and study during revival of vocal 
powers or change of voice, but which 
were by their very nature unresponsive 
to medical treatment alone. My asso- 
ciations with the late Dr. J. Solis Cohen 
in this interest were repeated and de- 
lightful.” 

Up to the summer of 1911, Professor 
Murray had taught over 1,000 private 
upils and, feeling that he deserved a 
holiday, went to Moxton, N. C., where a 
college for girls was about to be opened. 
Here he remained for two years as direc- 
tor of music. In 1913 he went to Rich- 
mond, Va., where he spent four years. 
In Richmond Professor Murray had 
charge of two of the largest church 
choirs; several of the most prominent 
artists were his pupils, and he had many 
students of voice in speech and an ac- 
tive interest in two choral societies. He 
won a host of devoted friends in Vir- 
ginia’s capital. 

With the exception of one appearance 
before the New York State Music Teach: 
ers’ Association at Syracuse, when Pro- 
fessor Murray read a finely reasoned and 
expressed paper on “Voice in Speech and 
Song,” and a lecture on the same sub- 
ject at his New York studio, under the 
auspices of the Earl and Countess of 
Aberdeen and Temair (who are old 
friends of his late father and family in 
Scotland), he has not appeared in a pub- 
lic way in New York. 


From Professor Murray’s Viewpoint 


The following brief excerpt from Pro- 
fessor Murray’s paper read before the 
music teachers at Syracuse reveals his 
sparkling yet forceful style and gives a 
few of his ideas on the study of vocal 
mechanism. 

“More magnetism, less effort; more 
Art—less ‘tearing’ of vocal cords, as 
well as ‘passions to tatters—to very 
rags’ is what is wanted these days. 

“The tragic bellow of the old school 
actor is dead, with many a poor fellow 
who died from the effects. 

“Give ear to those dead men of stature 
—of magnificent physique. Campanini, 
‘the great,’ a vocal wreck in the prime 
of life!—‘Twenty years ago I had a 
Voice, but no reputation; now I have a 
reputation but no Voice’—and he died 
of a broken heart! 

“Poor Lawrence Barrett—he was a 
great Cassius, but the irritability and 
distemper that showed up in his voice 
were the cause of his death. 

“Billy Sunday will demonstrate to you 
from the pulpit the art of wearing out 
the vocal mechanism by force of physical 
development. Why not go bac three 
hundred years and find civilization there? 
‘Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pro- 
nounced it to you, trippingly on the 
tongue; but if you mouth it, as many of 
your players do, I had as lief the town 
erier spoke my lines.’ 

“Even Jean de Reszke, who truly says 
that ‘singing is only speaking in mel- 
ody,’ and was the greatest artist of 
them all, imposed upon his own natural 
voice and—lost it! 

“Now as to the study of the vocal 
mechanism itself. I am well aware that 
seme voeal teachers of prominence con- 


sider the study of the physiology of the 
vocal organs as dangerous for the pupil, 
but this, I hold, depends entirely upon 
teacher; and I myself have not found 
it so. 

“Nor do I quite understand why an inti- 
mate knowledge of the mechanism of any 
kind of musical instrument on the part 
of teacher or pupil should tend to make 
the player mechanical in performance. 
Tone quality, scientifically considered, is 
not now a matter of opinion—of ‘like,’ of 
‘dislike’ (for upon that ye could never 
agree), but is an exact science, subject 
to analysis; and the teacher who is not 
familiar with the nature and laws by 
which the vocal organism is governed 
need never aspire to any position of real 
eminence in his profession—so funda- 
mental indeed are these laws that I see 
no reason why a person situated even as 
Helen Keller (with her sense of touch) 
should not be able to say pretty conclu- 
sively whether or not a singer is using 
the voice to good advantage.” 





Harold Morris Opens Recital Series 
Auspiciously 


The first musicale in a series given 
by Harold Morris, gifted young pian- 
ist, took place in his studio on the eve- 
ning of March 17, before a large audi- 
ence. Mr. Morris was heard in an all- 
Chopin program, which included the So- 
nata in B Flat Minor, four Etudes, two 
Preludes in A Flat and F, Waltz in A 
Flat, Impromptu in F Sharp, the “Ber- 
ceuse” and “Polonaise” in A Flat. His 
excellent musicianship evoked warm 
praise. 


Edgar Schofield Under Haensel & Jones 
Management 


Another American artist has been 
added to the list of those under the man- 
agement of Haensel & Jones by the an- 
nouncement that Edgar Schofield, bass- 
baritone, has signed a contract with this 
firm. Mr. Schofield is prominent as a 
concert and oratorio singer, having ap- 
peared with many of the important clubs 
and oratorio societies. 


OREGON SCHOOL WORKS TO 
RAISE STATE’S STANDARD 


State Teachers’ Association Co-operating 
with University Institution—New 
Entrance Requirements 





PORTLAND, ORE., March 15.—Better 
music is the object of the University of 
Oregon Music School. Raising of stand- 
ards of musical instruction is the aim of 
Dr. John Landsbury, dean of the School 


of Music at Eugene. 

“The old system,” he said, “without 
an examining board has been lowering 
musical standards throughout the State. 
The good teacher who has tried to keep 
up the standard of the art has been han- 
dicapped in competition with the instruc- 
tor who is more easily satisfied. ‘I'ne 
tendency has been toward a lower level 
of ability among those applying for ad- 
mission to the Music School.” Hence, 
new entrance requirements have been 
made which will necessitate all appli- 
cants for admission being examined by 
the State Music Teachers’ Association, 
which is co-operating with the School of 
Music. 

Four new courses have been intro- 
duced this term by the University Music 
School. These courses are pipe organ, 
band organization and conducting, sight- 
singing and public school music. 

Advancement jn musical lines is also 
being made in the public schools of Eu- 
gene. Probably one of the largest or- 
chestras in the State, composed of about 
forty pieces, has been organized among 
the pupils. Winifred Forbes and Nell 
Sullivan deserve credit for this step. 


Mrs. Witherspoon and Evan Williams 
to Tour New England 


Mrs. Florence Hinkle-Witherspoon, so- 
prano, and Evan Williams, tenor, are 
shortly to make a concert tour of the 
New England States, which will include 
appearances in all six States and will 
finish in Worcester, Mass. 
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EMMA ROBERTS 


Gifted American Contralto 


Her voice is a rich full contralto, 
in the upper register has the 
brilliance of a dramatic soprano, equal to 
the demands of the aria from Sampson 
and Delilah or the simple beauty of an 
old Irish ballad.—Frank fort (Ky.) State 
Journal. 
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“LAND OF OUR HEARTS.”’ By George 
Whitfield Chadwick. (Boston: Boston Music 
Co.) 


One of the few pieces of music 
brought about by our being at war that 
has dignity and can be appraised as 
music and not (as practically all the 
trash that has appeared) as patriotism, 
is Mr. Chadwick’s “Land of Our Hearts” 
for chorus of mixed voices with piano 
or orchestra. It is dedicated to Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Stoeckel and will be given for 
the first time at the Norfolk (Conn.) 
Festival in June. 

Mr. Chadwick is here dealing with a 
solid poem—by John Hall Ingham— 
and he has written honest music for it. 
It is not modern in any way; Mr. Chad- 
wick might have written it twenty-five 
years ago. But it is music that is sin- 
cere, a real expression set down in the 
idiom of the masters. There are alter- 
nating sections for full chorus and small 
chcrus. Among the best things in the 
work is the B Major part, “Land of the 
South,” and the Andante maestoso, F 
Minor, 3/4, “Land of the East.” The 
climax is reached in the concluding por- 
tion, “Land of Our Hearts,” E Flat 
Major, 4/4, Andante Sostenuto. This be- 
gins piano, the voices singing unaccom- 
panied. It recalls Franz’s “Widmung” 
melodically, but there is no plagiarism ; 
only a similarity of genuine emotion in 
the text, which has called up a melody 
of similar build. This melody is then 
repeated accompanied by the orchestra, 
leading to a fortissimo ending, Molto 
maestoso. 

* * * 
“BEYOND THE MOUNTAIN.” By Charles 

Harvey. (New York: Carl Fischer.) 


Here is a set of songs by young folk, 
the texts by Sarah Stokes Halkett. .They 
are simple songs, Mr. Harvey’s music 
being nicely fashioned and tuneful in 
style. Among the songs, which are is- 
sued in a well-printed album, are “The 
Sunbeam,” “The Thimble-Weed,” “Hair- 
Bells,” “The Snowdrops,” “The Stupid 
Old Bachelor,” ete. 


+ + 6 
“SUPPOSE.” By Henry Holden Huss. ‘The 
Bell-Buoy.”’ By Harry Rowe Shelley. 
“Dawn.” By Pearl G. Curran. “The 


Littlest of All.” By Frank E, Tours. 
(New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Mr. Huss is esteemed by us as one of 
America’s best serious composers. So it 
is with something of surprise that we 
find him setting to music Eugene Field’s 
“Suppose.” And he has done it en- 
trancingly, getting just the right light 
touch that the poem calls for. The voice 
part is melodically attractive and the 
accompaniment fashioned with that fine 
attention to detail that one expects from 
a musician of Mr. Huss’s erudition. The 
song is for a high voice and is dedicated 
to Mme. Buckhout. 

A good bass song is Mr. Shelley’s 
“Bell-Buoy,” the kind of song that al- 
ways pleases an audience in a miscel- 
laneous program. Editions for high and 
medium voice are also issued, but we 
feel that it will be most effective in the 
low bass key. Mrs. Curran’s “Dawn,” 
introduced at a recital last fall by 
Anna Case, is a ballad that pleases audi- 
ences and displeases musicians. The 
careful listener can detect in it echoes of 
“Madama Butterfly,” the Prelude to 


“The Deluge” of Saint-Saéns, and other 
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MME. REGINA HASSLER-FOX 


Sang at her Recital 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
IN THE WOOD OF FINVARA 4u.T. Burleigh 


G. RICORDI & CO., Inc., 14 East 43rd St., NEW YORK 


well-liked music of our time. There is 
a powerful climax in the song which will 
always earn it applause. Like songs of 
its kind, it makes no attempt to return 
to its original tonality, although ballads 
(not art-songs) should. High and low 
keys are issued. 

John McCormack is singing Mr. 
Tours’s “The Littlest of All” and it is 
a gem of its kind. Mr. Tours has not 
set out here to compose significant mu- 
sic; rather has he worked to set off 
Arthur Guiterman’s_ smile-provoking 
verses. And he has succeeded most as- 
suredly. The song is the prettiest encore 
song we have seen in years. High and 
low editions are published. 

* * * 


“THY WILL BE DONE.” By Charles H. 
Marsh. (Los Angeles: Biola Publishing Co.) 


As sacred songs go, this one is not bad. 
Musically undistinguished, its closing 
4/4 section is effectively handled and 
makes a strong ending. It is the kind of 
music that sounds much better than it 
is. The song is for a high voice. 


* * * 


“IN A MYRTLE SHADE,” “Wai KikIi,’’ 
‘“‘Phantom.’’ By Charles T. Griffes, Op. 9. 
(New York: G. Schirmer.) 


“Three Poems for Voice and Piano” 
Mr. Griffes calls these compositions. We 
are glad that he does not call them 


“In a Myrtle Shade”—a William Blake 
poem—is splendid; we wish with our 
whole heart that Mr. Griffes would write 
more music like this. Perhaps he does 
not consider it as good as the other two 
of this set. We do; and we consider it 
the most expressive music he has writ- 
ten in some time. It is a real setting of 


the poem. 

Rupert Brooke’s “Wai Kiki” has 
escaped Mr. Griffes. If this be the music 
that he has felt from knowing this poem, 
then indeed is he the American Stravin- 
sky, as he has been dubbed by his dis- 
ciples in the nether regions of Greenwich 
Village! To us he seems to have missed 
the warmth, the languor of “the mur- 
murous, soft Hawaiian sea.” There is 
too much of the experimental handling 
of chords, of the shifting of plans—in 
short, one feels that Mr. Griffes is more 
interested in ravelling and unravelling 
the material of which modern music is 
made than saying what he has to say 
straightforwardly. For doctors of mu- 
sic, for esthetic dancers who constitute 
themselves authorities on modern music, 
for self-appointed music critics whose 
writing is as distinct as their knowledge 
of their subject is not, this song and the 
uninspired setting of Mr. Giovannitti’s 
“Phantom” will be master works before 
which they will prostrate themselves and 
about which they will wax enthusiastic. 
If ever there was a poem that clamored 
for rich and warmly felt music it is this 
“Phantom.” Mr. Griffes writes for it 
an essay on the validity of the minor 
second as a factor of beauty in musical 
art. The first two “poems” are for high 
voice, the third for medium voice. 


* * - 


BEETHOVEN SONATAS FOR PIANO- 
FORTE AND VIOLIN. Edited by Rudolph 
Ganz and Leopold Auer. (New York: Carl 
Fischer.) 


The house of Carl Fischer has done 
the music-loving world a great service in 
engaging the services of Messrs. Ganz 
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and Auer as editors of Beethoven’s fa- 
mous set of violin and piano sonatas. 
This set, which musicians prize quite as 
highly as his famous thirty-two sonatas 
for the piano, has been given careful and 
analytical study by these two masters, 
Mr. Ganz looking after the piano part, 
Professor Auer the violin part. Phras- 
ing, fingering, etc., have all been indi- 
cated by them with unfailing judgment. 

There are a number of excellent edi- 
tions of these sonatas on the market to- 
day, but this one seems to be in all prob- 
ability the finest from a modern stand- 
point. For amateurs and professionals 
the volume will be an invaluable one. 
The engraving and printing are excel- 
lent. A. W 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 
Songs 

“You’ve Got to Go In or Under,”’ ‘‘Dear Old 
Pal of Mine.”’ By Lieutenant Gitz Rice. 
“Will You Think of Me?’ By Hector Mac- 
Carthy. (New York: G. Ricordi & Co.) ‘One 
More Day.”’ By J. P. Roger. (New York: H. 
W. Gray Co.) 


Patriotic Songs 
“The O. D. Boy.’’ By George P. Howard. 
“Fall In! U. S. A.” By William J. Kraft. 
“Dear Old Glory.’’ By Bernard Hamblen. 
“They Shall Return.” By John W. Worth. 
(New York: H. W. Gray Co.) 


PART SONGS 
For Mixed Voices 


‘“‘Brotherhood.’’ By Albert W. Noll. 
cago: Clayton F. Summy Co.) 


(Chi- 


For ’Cello with Piano Accompaniment 


Madrigale, Legende, ‘La Danseuse.’ By 
Karl Rissiand. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.). 





NASHVILLE’S MUSIC EVENTS 





Mme. Schumann-Heink and Zoellner 
Quartet Welcomed During March 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 20.—Mme. 
Schumann-Heink sang before an im- 
mense audience at the Auditorium last 
week, under the direction of Ward-Bel- 
mont College, her two days spent in this 
city being replete with the usual acts 
of kindness which are characteristic. 
Her accompanist, Miss Evans, was 
greatly admired. 

The Zoellner String Quartet played at 
the Centennial Club on Friday, March 
15, under the auspices of the musical 
department, of which Mrs. Robert Jack- 
son is chairman. The program opened 
with the Quartet, Op. 28, by Edward 


.Naprawnik, and closed with a group, 


“Deep River,” Burleigh-Kramer; “Can- 
zonetta,” Mendelssohn, and “Hymnus,” 
Arthur Hartmann. To hear the Zoell- 
ners once means a desire to hear them 
again, consequently their circle of ad- 
mirers grows as each season finds them 
booked for an appearance here. 

Charles Washburn of the music fac- 
ulty of Ward-Belmont and who has for 
such a long time been a part of the mu- 
sical life of Nashville, as a _ singer, 
teacher and music critic, has joined the 
splendid army of men who are teaching 
the soldiers to sing at the camps and has 
been appointed leader of camp singing 
at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. His resignation 
was tendered to Ward-Belmont, and 
Gaetano Salva de Luca of New York 
City appointed to fill the varene. 





CONCERTS IN UTICA 





Gluck and de Stefano and the Paulist 
,Choir Stir Hearers 


Utica, N. Y., March 21.—Alma Gluck 


was heard in Utica Monday night with 
Salvatore de Stefano as assisting artist 
by a capacity audience at the Lumberg 
Theater. About 100 seats were placed 
on the stage, but even with these addi- 
tional places it was necessary to turn a 
number of persons away. Mme. Gluck 
presented a varied program and was 
generous in responding to encores. The 
program and extra numbers included 
many of the songs well known through 
her phonographic records. De Stefano’s 
numbers were enthusiastically received 
and his artistry greatly appreciated. 
The Paulist Choristers, singing for the 
benefit of the French Restoration Fund, 
also drew a full house at the Lumberg 
Theater last night. Concerts of this 
kind are rare in Utica. The audience 
was deeply impressed by the wonderful 
vocal ability of the youthful singers. 
During their stay here the boys were 
guests of the Knights of Columbus and 
their friends. M. J. H. 









GODOWSKY WINS HONORS 1 
RECITAL OF CHOPIN WORKS 


Noted Pianist in Excellent Fettle at Ap. 
pearance for New York “Sun” 
Tobacco Fund 


Leopold Godowsky, Pianist.  Reci/,) 
ZEolian Hall, Evening, March 21. ‘he 
Program: 


Chopin: Sonata in B Flat Minor, 
Preludes, Fantasie Polonaise, Noctuyy, 
in F Minor, Valse in A Flat, Thy, 
Mazurkas, Polonaise (Op. 53), / 
promptu in A Flat, Sonata in B M 
(Op. 58). 


Mr. Godowsky’s recital, given for 
benefit of the New York Sun’s Tob: 
Fund, was one of the most satisfactory 
of the season. It is a number of yea: 
since Mr. Godowsky gave an all-Chopin 
program, the last time in Carnegie H ||. 
if memory serves; and his interpreta- 
tions of the work of the Polish compose: 
have grown decidedly in breadth. 

The B Flat Minor Sonata was played 
as it has seldom been played in this 
city, the Funeral March being almost 
uncanny in its solemnity, while the prob- 
lematical last movement was fraught 
with deep meaning. The Preludes were 
in striking contrast to the solemnity of 
the sonata and were given in the fanci- 
ful mood characteristic of Chopin in his 
lighter vein. The Nocturne and the Im- 
promptu, the one of Trilby fame, were 
a revelation of tonal balance. 

The B Minor Sonata, less gratefu! 
than the other, brought the program to 
a close save for numberless encores, 
among which the “Berceuse” was the 
most striking. 








Isolde Menges Gives Two Recitals in 
Toronto, Can. 


TORONTO, CAN., March 16.—lIsolde 
Menges, the English violinist, played to 
a crowded house last Thursday evening 
when she appeared in recital at Massey 
Hall. In the afternoon Miss Menges 
gave a recital to about 3000 public schoo! 
children. S. M. M. 


Axel Raoul Wachtmeister 


The Frozen Grail 
Four part chorus for men’s yoices with piano accom: 
paniment. The words by Elsa Barker. 
Price, 60 cents a copy 


Published by 
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FANNING DIRECTS ENTERTAINMENTS 





Baritone Assumes Lead in Pro- 
viding Relaxation for 40,000 
Soldiers in Ohio 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, March 24.—Those 
ho have direction of the recreational 
ctivities of the 40,000 soldiers at Camp 
herman, Chillicothe, Ohio, early recog- 
zed the immense help that Cecil Fan- 
ing would be to them, and made him 
hairman of the music committee. Mr. 
‘anning’s wide acquaintance’ with 
rtists, his executive ability and his en- 
husiasm for the cause of America were 


like considered measures of exceptional 
tness for this work. And so _ they 
yroved to be. He immediately busied 
himself in the work; helped to gather 
ingers for the large chorus’ which 
taged a Song and Light Festival at 
‘he camp on Christmas eve, and then laid 
plans for a series of concerts to create 
1. Camp Entertainment Fund. Mr. Fan- 
ning planned a series of four concerts 
for Ohio cities, to be called the Gover- 
nor’s Musicales, so arranging them and 
so locating them that they would appeal 
to those whose purses were ample to 
support them. The. first was given at 
Trailsend, the new and magnificent home 
of Governor James M. Cox of Ohio at 
Dayton, the first formal affair ever given 
in the home to which Mr. Cox lately 
brought a bride. H. B. Turpin person- 
ally took the management of this con- 
cert in charge and sold every ticket. The 
second, a few days latter, was given in 
the Deshler Hotel at Columbus, and was 
attended by a large audience of the Ohio 
capital’s musical and social elect. The 
third was planned for a club house at 
Toledo, but the patronage proved so 
large that it had to be transferred to a 
larger auditorium. The fourth was given 
at the palatial. home of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. A. Seiberling, the rubber magnate of 
Akron. These concerts netted over $3,200 
for the camp entertainment fund. Those 
who participated were: Cecil Fanning 
and his pesmenees, H. B. Turpin; Mrs. 
F. A. Seiberling, contralto, and Miss 
Marie Hertenstein, pianist. This same 
personnel gave a concert for the soldiers 
at Camp Sherman on the night of Wash- 
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Cecil Fanning, Baritone 


ington’s Birthday, and an audience of 
5000 turned out to hear them. 

Mr. Fanning has for many weeks su- 
pervised the semi-weekly concerts, on 
Sundays and Wednesdays, at camp audi- 
toriums, and these have roused large 
attendance and much enthusiasm from 
the soldier selects. Mr. Fanning has en- 
listed the whole state in these concerts, 
and already groups of artists have been 
sent in from Cleveland, Akron, Youngs- 
town, Canton, Bucyrus, London, Zanes- 
ville, Cincinnati, etc. R. E. Jonston, 
Loudon Charlton, Winton and Living- 
ston, etc., have offered their artists en 
tour, and already Madame Stanley and 
others have appeared at the camp. 

All this Hes which has caused Mr. 
Fanning to forfeit several concerts and 
many recreational pleasures, has been 


possible because his mid-winter tours 
have been within easy distance from his 
home in Columbus. Mr. Fanning hopes 
to continue the work for the duration 
of the war, and is planning to remain 
in Columbus all summer, employing all 
the resources of his friendships, personal 
and professional, to give Camp Sherman 
soldiers a series of concerts of which 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and other states rep- 
resented there may well be proud. 





PHILHARMONIC IN READING 





Forces Win Triumph on 
First Visit 


READING, PA., March 22.—On Wednes- 
day evening Reading had its first visit 
of the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. The Rajah Theater was crowded 
to capacity and gave to orchestra and 
conductor a very hearty welcome. The 
last concert of each series arranged by 
George Haage is always given to a visit- 
ing orchestra and this event is eagerly 
awaited. 

The visit of Stransky and his players 
proved to be the greatest orchestral 
event this city has known. An over- 
whelming effect was obtained with the 
Tschaikowsky “Pathétique”’ Symphony, 
while the Sibelius “Swan of Tuonola” 
and Smetana’s “The Moldau” was given 
with full appreciation of their beauty. 
The Rimsky-Korsakoff “Spanish Fan- 
tasy” gave opportunities to the soloists 
of the orchestra and the work of the 
concertmaster and flautist was particu- 
larly commendable. After the Russian 
work Mr. Stransky responded with the 
Berlioz arrangement of the “Rokoczy 
March.” 

Last Sunday evening Walter Heaton 
and the choir of the Church of the Holy 
Cross gave Schubert’s Mass in G before 
an overflowing congregation. The solo- 
ists were Mabelle Butterwick and Otto 
C. Hamel, pupils of Mr. Heaton. 

W. Hz. 


Stransky’s 





Owing to the canceling by Fritz Kreis- 
ler of all of his dates for the duration 
of the war, the last of the chamber mu- 
sic concerts given by the Kneisel Quar- 
tet, in which Mr. Kreisler has been play- 
ing first violin, has been canceled. The 
concert was to have taken place on 
April 5. 


SOPRANO 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
ENDS BALTIMORE CONCERTS 


Series Has Brilliant Conclusion with 
Mme. Matzenauer as Soloist—Elias 
Breeskin Greeted in Recital 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 23.—At the 
sixth concert of the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra, on Friday evening, March 22, 
at the Lyric, local music-lovers were 
given the opportunity of hearing Elias 
Breeskin, the young violinist, whose ca- 
reer has been fostered by a number of 
music patrons of this city. Mr. Breeskin 
chose for his performance last evening 
the well-worn Mendelssohn Concerto, 
but played the work with dignity, charm 
and the technical command that proved 
his mature stature. In tone quality, 
roundness and purity rather than big- 
ness or coloring were noticeable. Nu- 
merous recalls were given the young vio- 
linist. Gustave Strube, conductor of the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, read the 
numbers of the program, comprising the 
Prelude to the “Mastersingers” of Wag 
ner, the second movement of the ‘‘Faust”’ 
Symphony of Liszt, tu: Berlioz Overture, 
“The Roman Carnival,” and two Slavonic 
Dances of Dvorak. 

The local series of concerts given by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra was brought 
to a brilliant close on Wednesday eve- 
ning, March 20, at the Lyric. Leopold 
Stokowski gave an inspired interpreta- 
tion of Brahms’s C Minor Symphony 
and the Prelude and Love Death from 
“Tristan and Isolde” of Wagner, and 
read the delightful Mozart Overture to 
“The Marriage of Figaro” with master- 
ful style. Mme. Matzenauer, the con- 
tralto, presented an aria from Mozart’s 
“Titus” and an aria from “Le Prophéte”’ 
of Meyerbeer. The resonance of her 
voice, the beauty of coloring and the 
dramatic fervor made a deep impression. 

The series of Friday afternoon recitals 
at the Peabody came to a close with the 
appearance of Mme. Olga Samaroff, the 
American vianist. With a heroic read- 
ing of Brahms’s F Minor Sonata, a 
highly effective interpretation of the 
Frank Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, and 
Chopin, Gabrilowitsch and Debussy 
pieces, the artist displayed fiery temper- 
ament, force and deftness. Incidentally, 
her playing seemed to arouse the highest 
enthusiasm noticed during the entire 
series of recitals. F. C. B. 
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Photo by Hall 


Evening Mail, March 22, 1918 

Mrs. Baker offers her hearers a dignified and gra- 
cious presence, a soprano voice of rich expressive- 
ness and good range, and a mature art of interpreta- 
tion. She is at her best in the gentler tones of her 
middle register, but can also produce ringing upper 
notes. 
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The Sun, March 22, 1918 
MME. BAKER HEARD IN SONG RECITAL 


Soprano Shows Much Artistic Ability at Aeolian Hall 

Martha Atwood-Baker, a soprano from 
Boston, gave a song recital yesterday after- 
noon at Aeolian Hall. The singer was at her 
best in the second number, Chausson’s elab- 
orate “Poeme de l’Amour et de la Mer.” Here 
she disclosed much artistic ability in interpre- 
tation. In the opening group, made up largely 
of modern songs sung in French, and for the 
first song, “Apporte les Christaux Dores,” by 
Rhene-Baton. Each song was rendered with 
grace, good phrasing and-feeling. 

Mme. Atwood-Baker’s delivery disclosed as 
a principal asset rare sympathy and under- 
standing for the content of the text of a song. 


New York American, March 22, 1918 

At her recital in Aeolian Hall, Martha At- 
wood-Baker, with the expert Richard Hageman 
at the piano, disclosed admirable qualities as 


. an interpreter of songs, her presence and her 


personality adding materially to the impression 
she made on her auditors. Her voice is pleas- 
ing and she has intelligence and taste. 


The Evening Sun, March 22, 1918 

Martha Atwood-Baker, soprano, gave a re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. Her 
songs were mostly from the French, modern 
and old, and there were many of unfamiliar 
smack and rare interest among them. The 
second group was made up of a Chausson 
“Poem of Love and the Sea,” and there was 
much of the romance in its rendering. 


New York Tribune, March 22, 1918 
Martha Atwood-Baker is an unusual inter- 
pretative artist. Her best singing was accom- 
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plished in the exceedingly difficult “Poeme de 
Amour et de la Mer” of Chausson. In this 
she displayed great delicacy and great emo- 
tional power. 
New York Herald, March 22, 1918 

Her program was interesting, and her voice 
gave real pleasure. 


The World, March 22, 1918 


Martha Atwood-Baker Pleases Audience 

Martha Atwood-Baker, soprano, was heard 
in recital yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall. 
A large audience grew enthusiastic over her 
offerings. Her songs were in French and Eng- 
lish and were well done. Her voice is agrée- 
able and of ample volume and her style above 
the average. 
New York Times, March 22, 1918 

The singer, who is said to hail from Boston, 
showed a voice of bell-like quality. 
Evening World, March 22, 1918 

She has a fine stage presence, a voice that is 
adequate, and a captivating art in the use of it. 
The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, March 22, 1918 

Mrs. Baker possesses a voice of opulent 
beauty, and she tinds apt expression for tne 
proclamation of the musical and emotional con- 
tent of lyric compositions. She was at hei 
best in Chausson’s “Poeme de l’Amour et de 
la Mer,” her singing of which was distin- 
guished by an excellent command of style. 
N. Y. Evening Post, March 22, 1918 

A New Soprano 

Mrs. Baker is a newcomer in New York, but 
she promises to become a favorite. She has a 
dramatic soprano voice of agreeable quality, 
and she possesses the rare gifts of musical in- 
telligence and real feeling. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
1d., MUSICAL AMERICA. 











Says Aim of Violinists Seems Directed 
Toward Playing Transcriptions 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In last week’s issue the Open Forum 
of MusicaAL AMERICA contained a letter 
written by Mr. Kilenyi, who lodged a 
just complaint against violin soloists for 
persistently ignoring new or unfamil-ar 
violin compositions. In a recent article 
written for your paper I also “aired my 
grievance” in that direction; but must 
confess that there scems to be no hope 
for remedying the evil. The intermittent 
registration and publication of an indi- 
vidual “kick” is of no avail. 

The only way the issue could be fought 
to a successful finish would be through 
the inauguration and carrying on of a 
systematic and prolonged campaign in 
its favor by a magazine like MUSICAL 
AMERICA. I have repeatedly pointed out 
the fact that there are hundreds of at- 
tractive and meritorious violin composi- 
tions—in large and small form—that 
await public presentation. Yet the repe- 
tition of the same old répertoire pieces— 
year in, year out—goes merrily on just 
the same. Then, too, the practice of the 
playing of everlasting transcriptions has 
become a veritable plague, and threatens 
to keep on raging indefinitely. 

Once upon a time it was the desire of 
all violinists to be able to play the violin 
literature upon their instrument. To- 
day, through the example set by some re- 
nowned violinists, their ambition is to 
present the piano literature upon the 
violin. Truly a perverse and misdirected 
effort. ; 

It is useless to preach to an audience 
that is not interested in what you say. 
Therefore, I believe that the attitude of 
successful violin soloists toward new 
compositions—particularly if written by 
home talent—will remain unchanged, 
unless, as suggested before, an untiring 
and endless propaganda, on a large scale, 
is kept up. : ; 

The school teacher’s motto in dealing 
with a refractory pupil reads thus: “If 
persuasion fails, use force.” Unfortu- 
nately, the much-neglected composer of 
violin music cannot act upon this excel- 
lent motto when dealing with the 
“knights of the bow.” 

Very truly yours, 
Victor KuUzp6o, 
560 West End Avenue, 
New York. 
March 25, 1918. 





Bandmasters in British Army Are Com- 
missioned Officers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In reference to the article in MUSICAL 
AMERICA of March 16, entitled “Urges 
Alliance to Help ‘Neglected’ Band Direc- 
tors,” it is certainly a crying shame that 
the musical profession is placed so far 
behind the other professions, inasmuch 
as it is so difficult, or next to impossible, 
to secure a commission as lieutenant- 
bandmaster in the United States Army 
or Navy. 

In the British army at present all the 
bandmasters of the important regiments 
hold commissions, as follows: 

Grenadier Guards, bandmaster ranks 
as major; Second Life Guards (cavalry), 
bandmaster ranks as captain; all the 
rest hold the rank of lieutenant or cap- 
tain. 

{ have heard quite recently that the 
King’s sergeant-trumpeter (herald) has 
been commissioned captain, and commis- 
sions are given to civilian musicians as 
lieutenant-bandmaster on occasions. 


Many other commissioned bandmasters 
I could mention, but the above are au- 
thentic and will suffice to point out that 
the bill before the United States Senate 
(Senate Bill 8888) should be put through 
as soon as possible. 
Yours fraternally, 


New York, March 23, 1918. 





Commissions for Bandmasters 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Senator Robinson has just introduced 
a bill making all army bandmasters sec- 
ond lieutenants. If those who are inter- 
ested in improving the music in the army 
and in giving proper recognition to the 
bandmasters would write to their Sena- 
tors urging the passage of the bill, it 
would help greatly. If this bill can be 


- passed it will mean the entering wedge 


for general band reorganization. 
Sincerely yours, 
OscaR H. HAWLEY, 
Band Leader, 
Seventy-seventh Field Artillery. 
Camp Greene, N. C., March 23, 1918. 





A Tale of Woe from Chattanooga 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


My interest with regard to music in 
the camps has prompted the enclosed 
communication to Mr. Hanmer. Will you 
please mail it to him as I have not his 
address? There may be some good rea- 
son for removing the song director from 
the camps here, but, as far as I can find 
out from the soldiers and citizens, it is 
not known. 

For a month the work has_ been 
dropped entirely at camp and the com- 
munity chorus in town is lagging for 
lack of a competent leader. It takes a 
man of personality, of course, to hold 
the forces together, and if you will ex- 
cuse the expression, the soldiers and cit- 
izens were just “crazy” about Mr. 
O’Hara. 

Just in the “hey-dey” of wonderful 
effects, he was sent over to Newport 
News, where, of course, somebody was 
needed. I realize that there are not 
enough leaders for all the camps, but 
this is one of the largest and most im- 
portant assemblages of men in the coun- 
try, and we are left practically “up in 
the air.” 

Mrs. JOHN L. MEEK. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., March 16, 1918. 





Regarding Jascha Heifetz 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Will you be kind enough to give me 
the following information? Where was 
Jascha Heifetz born? Were both par- 
ent musical? What masters has he 
studied under? 

There is considerable difference of 
opinion about him among my friends 
and I am sure you can give us this in- 
formation. We consider him the best 
of the many we have had the pleasure 
of hearing in this city this winter and 
we think he is a wonder. 

I hope you will forgive my thus 
troubling you. The paper this week is 
very fine and the illustrations always 
make it so much more interesting. 

Mr. Freund’s many friends in this city 
are looking forward with great pleasure 
to the report of the first annual dinner 
and meeting of the Musical Alliance. 

With all good wishes for the continued 
success of MUSICAL AMERICA, believe me, 

Sincerely, 
GERTRUDE L. EYLEs. 

West Philadelphia, Pa., March 9, 1918. 


[Jascha Heifetz was born in Vilna, 
Russia. His father was gifted musical- 
ly. The artist studied with his father 
and with Professor Leopold Auer.—Edi- 
tor, MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 





Florida’s Music Festivals 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In your issue of March 2 is an- 
nounced: “The first music festival ever 
given in the State of Florida.” In MusI- 
CAL AMERICA of March 16, O. A. Morse 
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tells of the successful festival in 1909, 
given under his direction. Permit me 
further to state that still another music 
festival or “Week of Music” was given in 
1916 during my directorship of the 
School of Music at Stetson University, 
De Land, Fla., also with a large chorus. 
Gounod’s “Redemption,” other’ short 
choral works, the Philharmonic Quartet 
of Philadelphia, song recital, etc., were 
features. 
Yours truly, 
B. V. GUEVCHINIAN. 
New York City, March 19, 1918. 





Finds Our Anthem Has Same Range as 
That of Germany 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


With no desire of entering into a dis- 
cussion of the merits of the “Star-Span- 
gled Banner” or its suitability for mass 
singing, I wish to call the attention of 
those who think its range too extended 
(and who have offered all sorts of im- 
practical suggestions for reducing this 
range) to the fact that many of the 
truly great national anthems are of ex- 
tended range and by a strange coinci- 
dence the “Star-Spangled Banner” has 


exactly the same range as that of “Th 
Watch on the Rhine,” the national an 
them of our enemy. 

Would it not be well to drop the mat 
ter, remembering that when our heart 
are aflame with | Aa for our country ou 
voices will find no difficulty in singin; 
our national anthem? 

Is it not quite possible that instead of 
less range we need more “pep’’? 

Yours sincerely, 
GEORGE B. NEVIN. 

Easton, Pa., March 21, 1918. 





A Tribute from Dunmore, Pa. 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 

I am inclosing $3 for a year’s sub 
scription to MUSICAL AMERICA. Up t 
the present I have always used the Hig! 
School copy, but now feel that I need i: 
in my home, so that it will always b: 
at hand. 

The memory of Mr. Freund’s visit is 
still fresh in our minds. The inspira 
tion of his presence will remain with us 
always. May he live to see his great 
ideals materialize. 

Musicians are inclined to live in a 
world of their own with little thought 
sometimes for the great outside, but his 
broad vision of the musical future of 
our country has aroused in us all a de- 
sire to press forward with him as our 
leader. 

MARTHA MATTHEWS OWENS, 
Superintendent of Music. 
Dunmore, Pa., March 20, 1918. 





SALZEDO ENSEMBLE 
WINS NEW LAURELS 


Harpist Appears in Four Capacities 
Aided by His Disciples and 
Miss Torpadie 


Salzédo Harp Ensemble. Concert, o- 
lian Hall, Evening, March 22. Assisted 
by Greta Torpadie, Soprano. The Pro- 
gram: 


“Les Sauvages,”’ Rameau, 1683-1764; 
“Le Carillon de Cythére,” Couperin, 
1668-1733; “Les Tourbillons,” Francois 
Dandrieu, 1684-1740; “Ninette a la 
Cour,” Louis Saint-Amans, 1749-1820; 
“Jeunes Chansons sur des Vieux Airs”— 
“Les p’tits Bateaux,”’ “Guignol,” “Son- 
nez les Matines” (first time in America), 
Music by Georges Hué; “Star-Spangled 
Banner” “La Marseillaise” (diplomatic- 
ally harmonized by Carlos Salzédo) ; 
“Ballade” (first time in America), Sal- 
zédo; “Danseuses de Delphes,” “Voiles,” 
“Mouvement,” “Les Cloches,” “Les In- 
génus,” ‘Ballade,” Debussy. 





One of the season’s novelties was the 
first concert given last autumn by the 
Salzédo Harp Ensemble. Last week’s 
concert only tended to deepen the im- 
pression gained that in this unique en- 
semble the eminent French musician has 
added an institution to our musical life 


that must be appreciated by cognoscenti. 
The Misses Hart, Johnson, Mallison, 
Miller, Ostrowska, Seiler and Mr. Sal- 
zedo have already, under his guidance, 
an impeccable ensemble, using this word 
in its strictest sense. They played the 
group of old French masters so enchant- 
ingly that they might have repeated all 
four of them. They did repeat the Dan- 
drieu “Les Tourbillons.” It is not pos- 
sible to speak in detail of their many vir- 
tues, but one can safely call their per- 
formance unquestionably one of the true 
nign-tigaty of musical activity of our 
ay. 
Mr. Salzédo appeared on the program 
as soloist, composer, conductor and last, 
but not least, as arranger of practically 
all the music that the ensemble performs. 
He “orchestrates”—if the term may be 
allowed—for seven harps and does so 
in a manner that is a superb achieve- 
ment. His own “Ballade,” a fine and 
richly colored work, he played with great 
virtuosity and added in response to the 
mS hain three of his preludes from his 
“Pentarhythmie,” delightful impressions. 
Some singers from New York’s Musical 
Art Society sang his “Star-Spangled 
Banner”-“La Marseillaise” arrangement 
to a standing audience. The contrapun- 
tal combination would be more success- 
ful in orchestral treatment, the two an- 
thems allotted to strings against brass 
and winds, or strings and winds against 


brass, we feel. For each to stand out it 
would appear that each must be intoned 
by a different tonal quality, not both 
by human voices. 

Miss Torpadie sang the Hué songs, 
very refreshing music, with that artistic 
continence that has made her so ad- 
mired an artist and the Debussy songs 
with spiritual meaning. Her interpre- 
tative ability in the Villon “Ballade” 
was extraordinary and she colored her 
singing with all the tints and shades 
that this music calls for. She was an 
artist truly worthy to take part in this 
evening of beautiful music and her suc- 
cess was complete. A la Toscanini— 
scoreless—and d@ la Safanoff—bAatonless 
—Mr. Salzédo conducted the harp en- 
semble in the accompanying of Miss Tor- 
padie’s songs. A. W. K. 





DEDICATE DENVER ORGAN 





Inaugural Marks Epoch in City’s Life— 
Huge Audiences Present 
(By Telegraph to MustcaAL AMERICA) 


DENVER, CoL., March 23.—Denver’s 
magnificent municipal organ was dedi- 
cated in two festival concerts at the city 
Auditorium on Thursday and Friday 
evenings. Audiences numbering approx- 
imately 10,000 attended each night. Evan 
Williams and Margaret Woodrow Wilson 
were the soloists and aroused tremendous 
enthusiasm. The inauguration of the 
organ, with Clarence Reynolds as City 
Organist, was recognized as marking an 
epoch in Denver’s civic and musical life. 
Miss Wilson will sing to-morrow in first 
of series of free Sunday afternoon con- 
certs. J. C. W. 





McCormack Raises $7,000 for Red Cross 
in Denver Recital 


(By Telegraph to MusICAL AMERICA) 

DENVER, CoL., March 25.—Hundreds 
of persons were turned away to-night at 
John McCormack’s recital for the benefit 
of the Red Cross. The rece‘pts were 
$7,000. He has now passed the $90,000 
mark in his $100,000 campaign, with two 
more concerts to give. Eight auto- 
graphed records were auctioned for $100 
each. McCormack was in exceptionally 
fine voice. The enthusiasm was unpar- 
alleled. J. C. WILcox. 





“Sang his way 
into the hearts of 
his hearers.” 

—({ Detroit Fre: Press, 
; Dec. 12, 1917) 
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NOTABLE PROGRAM FOR MUSIC 
SUPERVISORS’ NATIONAL CONFERENCE 





Topics of Vital Interest to Be Discussed by Eminent Authorities on 
All Phases of Public School Music at Evansville, Indiana, April 
g-12—-Dr. Rix Authorized to Invite Next Year’s Meeting to New 


York City 


+PICS of vital interest to all those 
i] concerned in public school music 
he discussed by eminent authorities 
+ the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
re ce in Evansville, Ind., on April 8, 
, 10, 11 and 12. 
© HL Miller of Rochester, N. Y., pres- 
of the conference, has just issued 
the prospectus for the sessions, which in- 
jicates that every phase of public school 
music Will be thoroughly aired at this 
most important convention. 

Besides Mr. Miller, the officers of the 
Conference are Osbourne McConathy of 
Evansville, vice-president; Ella M. 
Brownell of St. Johnsbury, Vt., secre- 
tary; James E. Mcllroy, Jr., of Pitts- 
burgh, treasurer, and P. W. Dykema of 
Madison, Wis., chairman of the commit- 
tee on publicity. The Board of Direc- 
tors includes Hollis Dann of Cornell 
University, chairman; Elsie E. Shawe 
of St. Paul, Minn.; Alice Inskeep of 
Cedar Rapids, lowa; Karl W. Gehrkens 
of Oberlin, Ohio, and John W. Beattie 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dr. Frank E. Rix, director of music 
in the public schools of New York, has 
received authority from the Board of 
Education to attend the conference and 
extend an invitation to it to meet in 
New York City in 1919. 

The part which the Musical Alliance 
of the United States is playing in the 
campaign to introduce more and better 


music into the schools of the country 
will be described by John C. Freund, 
president of the Alliance and editor of 
MusicAL AMERICA, 

The detailed program follows: 


Wl 


ident 


Monday, April 8 


9-11 A. M., visiting schools; 11.30-12 
A. M., assembly at White High School; 
1.20 P. M., visiting schools; 3 P. M., 
special instrumental classes; 4.30 P. M., 
rehearsal for concert; 6 P. M., informal 
dinner groups; 8 P. M., concert and en- 
tertainment by colored schools and other 
colored organizations. 


Tuesday, April 9 


9-11 A. M., demonstration teaching in 
three schools by visiting supervisors; 
11.30 A. M., assembly in Colored High 
School; 1 P. M., rehearsal for concert; 


2.30 P. M., opening session; 3 P. M.,° 


“Music in the Training Camps,” Lee F. 
Hanmer, director of music for the War 
Department, Washington, D. C.; 4 P. M., 
address, “Folk Dancing,’ Elizabeth 
Burchenal, New York City, followed by 
dances by the supervisors, directed by 
Miss Burchenal; 6 P. M., informal din- 
ner; 8 P. M., concert by Evansville 
schools and visiting clubs from other 
cities. 


Wednesday, April 10 


9 A. M., folk-song lecture-recital, Wal- 
ter Bentley Ball, New York; 9.20 A. M., 
discussion of Evansville music; 9.50 A. 
M., “Reereational Music,” C. A. Fuller- 
ton, lowa Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls; 
10.10 A. M., discussion; “The Place of 
Music in Education,” Otto Meissner, State 
Normal, Milwaukee; 11-12 A. M., re- 
hearsal for concert; 1.30 P. M., “Saving 
Lost Motion—Better Co-operation Be- 
tween Musical Organizations,” John C. 
Freund, president of Musical Alliance 
and editor of MusicAL AMERICA; 2.30 
P. M., discussion; 3 P. M., address by 
C. M. Tremaine of the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music; 3.30 
P.. M., songs by all; 3.40 P. M., reports 
of special committees and delegates; 4.30 
P. M., final rehearsal for concert; 6 
P. M., formal dinner; 8.30 P. M., annual 
concert by the conference, Osbourne Mc- 


Conathy of Northwestern University, di- 
rector, 


Thursday, April 11 


9 A. M., singing by all; 9.15 A. M., 
“Making a Music Survey,” report of the 
‘ommitte, by C. H. Farnsworth, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University (other 
Members of the committee, Stell Root, 
Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn.; C. A. 

ullerton, Teachers’ College, Cedar 


Falls, lowa; P. W. Dykema, Wisconsin 
University, Madison; Dr. John W. 
Withers, superintendent St. Louis public 
schools) ; 10.30 A. M., business session, 
amendments, reports, election of officers, 
etc.; 12 M., luncheon for the officers and 
inembers of the Advisory Council; 1.30 
P. M., round table conferences, Normal 
Schools and Other Training Schools, 
Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, chairman; 
Helen Garvin, Rochester, N. Y., secre- 
tary; Topic: “The Musical Education of 
the Grade Teachers”—1. The Responsi- 
bility of the Normal School, (a) A dis- 
cussion of the causes suggested in the 
curricula submitted by the Carnegie 
Foundation, Frank A. Beach, Emporia, 
Kan.; (b) Report of the committee ap- 
pointed at Grand Rapids to submit sug- 
gestions for a normal school course in 
music for prospective grade teachers. 2. 
Responsibility of the Supervisor in Help- 
ing the Teacher Do Better Work in Music 
Atter Beginning to Teach, Alice Ins- 
keep, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Discussion: 
The Grades, Caroline Bourgard, chair- 
man, Minneapolis, Minn.; Helen Mce- 
Bride, secretary, Louisville; program to 
be announced later. The High School, 
T. P. Giddings, chairman, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Organization, E. L. Baker, Min- 
neapolis; Material and Use of the Voice, 
E. B. Birge, Indianapolis; Appreciation 
of the Music Sung, H. O. Ferguson, Lin- 
coln, Neb.; The High School Chorus and 
Its Relation to the Community, P. W. 
Dykema, Madison, Wis. General dis- 
cussion. 4 P. M., automobile or boat 
ride; 6 P. M., informal dinner; 8 P. M., 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 


Friday, April 12 


9 A. M., “Essentials in School Music 
Work,” “Are We in Danger of Follow- 
ing Fads,” D. R. Gebhart, Peabody Insti- 
tute, Tenn.; Howard Clarke Davis, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; discussion. 9.50 A. M., 
“The Junior High School,” (a) Its Effect 
on the Chorus Situation, Eunice Ensor, 
Detroit, Mich.; (b) The Possibilities for 
Vocational Courses in Music in Junior 
High School, Helen Garvin, Rochester, 
N. Y.; (c) Principles Upon Which the 
Music Work Should Be Based in Junior 
High School, Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; general discussion. 11 A. M., busi- 
ness meeting; 1.15 P. M., Topic, “Com- 
munity Music,” (a) Special Work at 
B'oomington, Ill., Mabelie Glenn; (b) A 
Well Organized Community with a Direc- 
tor of Community Music, George Oscar 
Bowen, Flint, Mich.; (c) A Message 
from Philadelphia, Anne McDonough; 
address, Mrs. Ola B. Campbell of New 
York City; 2.30 P. M., important an- 
nouncements and induction into office of 
new Officials. 





Donald Fiser, Baritone, Soon to Leave 
for Hospital Service Abroad 


CuHIcAGo, March 23.—Donald Fiser, 
baritone, is now with Base Hospital No. 
14, and will leave for Camp Custer, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., early next week. After 
a few weeks’ training there he will leave 
for immediate service in France. He 
was soloist at the Circle Theater, Indian- 
apolis, last week, making a feature of 
Oley Speaks’s “When the Boys Come 
Home,” and a number of other songs, 
to his own piano accompaniment. Shortly 
after he appeared at Camp Grant, Rock- 
ford, Ill., singing at one of the soldiers’ 
concerts, and on Wednesday of this week 
he was introduced at the Billy Sunday 
tabernacle, where he sang “Over There” 
and “Tipperary.” E. C. M. 





Cope!and Heard in Final Tremont Tem- 
ple Concert in Boston 


Boston, March 25.—The last in this 
season’s series of Tremont Temple con- 
certs was given recently with George 
Copeland as the feature of the program. 
Mr. Copland played Bach and Scarlatti 
in a delicate and incisive manner, and 
scored in the Spanish Dances of Albeniz, 
Grovlez, Granados and Chabrier. In the 
Chopin numbers Mr. Copeland did some 
excellent playing. He was recalled many 
times and added numerous. extras. 
Evelyn Jeane, soprano, in an aria from 
“La Traviata,” and English songs by 
Del Riego, Camovbell-Tipton and Buzzi- 
Peccia, gave additional pleasure by her 
fine singing. Arthur Fiedler was accom- 
panist. The Boston Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Charles Leave, conductor, com- 
pleted the program. 








CHICAGO ADMIRES 
WARREN PROCTOR 





IN SONG RECITAL 











Photo by Daguerre, Chicago 
Warren Proctor, American Tenor 


CHICAGO, March 22.—Warren Proctor, 
tenor, gave a recital at Central Music 
Hall on the evening of March 11, pre- 
senting an interesting and well-sung list 
of songs. His voice is of excellent qual- 
ity, well developed and solid. His enun- 
ciation was clear and he sang with feel- 
ing, poise and fine appreciation for both 
words and music. E. C. M. 





May Sleicher Heard in Concert of 
Staten Island Cecilia Club 


Mrs. May Sleicher, artist pupil of 
Edgar Schofield and a very interesting 
coloratura soprano, made her début with 
the St. Cecilia Club of Staten Island at 
its fortnightly meeting, May 6. Her 
artistic singing of the “Caro Nome” aria 
from “Rigoletto” made such an impres- 
sion that the stringent club rule of no 
encores was broken and her additional 
number strengthened the favorable im- 
pression. 





Clara Clemens in Song Recital 


A song recital was given in A®olian 
Hall on Monday night by Clara Clemens, 
the contralto. A critical review of the 
event will appear in MUSICAL AMERICA 
next week. 


BAUER AND CASALS 
IN JOINT RECITAL 


Famous Artists Applauded by Ca- 
pacity Audience—’ Cellist in 
Poor Form 





Harold Bauer, Pianist, and Pablo Casals, 
‘Cellist. Joint Recital, Molian Hall, 
Afternoon, March 24. The Program: 


Brahms, Sonata in F Major, Op. 99, 
Harold Bauer and Pablo Casals; Schu- 
mann, “Kreisleriana,’ Op. 16, Harold 
Bauer; Bach, Suite in G Major, Pablo 
Casals; Jean Huré, Sonata in F Sharp 
Minor, Harold Bauer and Pablo Casals. 


A Bauer-Casals recital is always an 
event in New York, ever since the sea- 
son in which the Spanish violoncellist 
returned to America a few years ago and 
gave a number of these programs with 
Mr. Bauer. Last week they played to 
a capacity audience, an audience which 
applauded everything wildly. 

This wild applause wag proof of the 
audience’s lack of discrimination, for, 
although the excellencies of the afternoon 
outweighed the faults, there were faults. 
These were the same exhibited by Mr. 
Casals at his recent solo performances 
with the New York Pnilharmonie Or- 
chestra. When Mr. Casals came to us 
several seasons ago, a decade or more 
after his unsuccessful American début, 
he carried everything before him by vir- 
tue not only of his magnificent musician- 
ship and stupendous virtuosity, but 
chieflly because of his playing’s differing 
from any ’cello playing Americans had 
heard. He played the ’cello beautifully, 
not unbeautifully, as so many ’cellists 
had done and still do; he never forced his 
tone, he never rasped his C string or 
“sawed wood” on it and the G string 
in rapid passage work, a thing common 
to practically all ’cellists we had heard. 
He played with the ease of a violinist 
like Kreisler. And it was that that 
won him unanimous approval. 

Last week, as at his Philharmonic ap- 
pearances, he did all these things, espe- 
cially in the first and third movements 
of the Brahms sonata. And he scratched 
in playing his double-stops over three 
and four strings, a thing he never used 
to do. Mr. Bauer was admirable, as 
usual, in the ensemble works and gave 
an enthralling performance of _ the 
“Kreisleriana,” which was so relished by 
the audience that he had to play an 
extra. A. W. K. 





CINCINNATI ADMIRES 
GABRILOWITSCH’S ART 


Second Appearance as Guest Con- 
ductor — Zimbalist as 
Soloist 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 23.—Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch arranged an exceedingly 
interesting program for his second ap- 
pearance as guest conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra. This 
week’s program opened with Brahms’s 
Second Symphony, whose very amiable 
and lovely phrases were brought out with 


great finesse and elegance. Especially 
the adagio and the allegretto were beau- 
tifully presented. The second part was 
opened by Gliére’s symphonic poem, “The 
Sirens,” a highly realistic work, which 
had received a hearing here upon a 
former occasion and which received a 
satisfactory if somewhat repressed inter- 
pretation. A good performance of the 
“Dance of the Sylphs” and the “Rakoczy 
March” from Berlioz’ “Damnation of 
Faust” concluded the entertainment. 
The soloist was Efrem Zimbalist, who 
played the Glazounow Concerto in A 
Minor, reaping an abundance of ap- 
plause therefor. 

The popular concert of the Symphony 
Orchestra at Music Hall last Sunday 
afternoon was not exactly what one 
would call an artistic success. This was 
due in the first place to the very poor 
work of Mons. Varése, the young French- 
man, who conducted. His readings of 
even well-known works was ineffective, 
to say nothing of some of the not-easily- 
digested modern French compositions. 
The soloist was Mme. De Costa, who 
reaped abundant applause with her two 
arias from “Traviata” and “Louise.” 
She is possessed of a pleasing and well 
pe Fs vocal organ. 





Emil Heermann, concertmeister of the 
Symphony Orchestra and head of the 
violin department of the College of 
Music, has been released from custody by 
the local Government authorities, who 
gave out that Heermann was not guilty 
of anything but a mere technical viola- 
tion of the “alien enemy” regulations, 
and that no suspicion whatever is held 
as to his entire loyalty. It has also be- 
come known that Heermann has invested 
a large sum in Liberty bonds. He had 
been held for two weeks in the county 
jail at Dayton prior to his release, which 
took place Thursday. 

Two faculty concerts of importance 
took agp at the College of Music dur- 
ing the past week. The first was given 
Monday evening by Walter Gilewicz, 
the favorably known and highly accom- 
plished young pianist, whose work has 
attracted unusual attention ever since 
his advent here. Gilewicz is a thorough 
musician, whose sincerity is at once ap- 
parent to all who hear him. At the 
same time he is equipped with a technic 
equivalent to all demands that may be 
made upon it. His reading of the first 
movement of the B Minor Sonata of 
Liszt was the gem of the evening. 

Thursday evening Irene Carter gave 
a piano recital, assisted by Romeo 
Gorno, her former teacher. Miss Carter 
went through her program in fine style, 
well deserving the hearty applause which 
greeted her efforts. 

At the Conservatory there were pupils’ 
recitals given by the students of Fred- 
eric Shailer Evans, well-known pianist 
and pedagogue, and John Hoffman, 
singer and teacher. Both affairs were 
well attended and the performances 
were replete with laurels for the per- 
formers and their masters. L. G. 8. 





Greenbaum Left $151,000 


According to the will of the late Will 
Greenbaum,. probated in San ‘Francisco 
recently, the impresario left an estate 
valued at $151,000. 
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CAMPANINI MAPPING OUT NEXT CHICAGOSEASON 


Revival of Older Operas May Replace New Productions—Impresario Leaves for Europe to Seek 
Singers — Marie Kryl, a Young Pianist, Reveals Unusual Qualities in Her Début — Casals 
Earns Favor — Elman Plays with the Symphony 
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Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, March 24, 1918. 


LTHOUGH the auditors have not 
completed their checking the books 
of the Chicago Opera Association on its 
recently ended season, it is extremely 
probable that the guarantors will be 
called upon to pay 100 per cent of their 
year’s guaranty. Of these there are 
twenty-two, who underwrote a deficit of 
$110,000 for a period of five years. They 
are: 


Robert Allerton, J. Ogden Armour, Giulio 
Bolognesi, Congress Hotel, R. T. Crane, Jr., 
Charles G. Dawes, C. L. Hutchinson, Samuel 
Insull, L. B. Kuppenheimer, A. J. Lichtstern, 
John J. Mitchell, Cyrus H. McCormick, Har- 
old F. McCormick, Edith R. McCormick, Max 
Pam, George F. Porter, Julius Rosenwald, 
Martin A. Ryerson, Frank D. Stout, John G. 
= Mrs. H. H. Spalding, Jr., Edward F. 
Swift. 


Should the amount subscribed by these 
guarantors not be sufficient, Harold F. 
McCormick, it is said, will meet the fur- 
ther sum. 

It is probable that next year’s opera 


will bring forward various economies. 
The plan as now stated is to make va- 
rious revivals of older operas rather than 
sumptuous productions of new ones, not 
only because the price of materials to 
mount them has become almost pro- 
hibitive, but because in some cases the 
materials are impossible to obtain. The 
supply of scenery cloth, to name only 
one item, obtained in happier times from 
Russia, has been entirely cut off. 

General Director Campanini departed 
this week for Europe, via Jacksonville 
and Havana, in the quest of new singers. 
Before leaving he stated that because 
of the impossibility of getting young 
artists released from military service in 
Italy he intended to see what singers he 
could engage in Spain. 

Before leaving for Europe, Mr. Cam- 
panini heard 126 singers in a week of 
auditions, all aspirants. Twenty-five 
were men. Mr. Campanini engaged only 
two, Emma Noe of Cincinnati and Bery] 
Brown of Chicago, both sopranos. 
Mathieu Hafismans, one of the conduc- 
tors of the Paris Opéra Comique, has 
been engaged as one of the conductors of 
the Chicago organization for next season. 


Marie Kryl Makes Début 


A remarkable young pianist, Marie 
Kryl, gave her first Chicago recital 
at the Grand Opera House on the after- 
noon of March 17. She is a Chicagoan, 
a daughter of a well-known bandmaster, 
Bohumir Kryl, and has for some half 
dozen years been the pupil of Henriot 
Levy. Shortly before Christmas she ap- 
peared as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, playing the Liszt E 
flat concerto, and achieving an enviable 
success by so doing. The success was 
confirmed, not to say doubled, by her 
recital. In appearance she would seem 
to be scarcely out of her teens, yet she 
played a program which would test the 
ability and ingenuity of a far older 
pianist. She began with the Busoni 
transcription of the Bach Chaconne, a 
far better piece in its new version than 
as an unaccompanied violin solo, con- 
tinued with the Schumann “Papillons,” 
played a Chopin group which included 
the B Flat Minor Sonata, some of the 
preludes and the A Flat Polonaise, and 
ended with six Liszt transcriptions of the 
Paganini Caprices, to say nothing of 
numerous encores. 

It would have been enough of an 
achievement if she had been able merely 
to play the notes of these works, but 
Miss Kryl is a distinct personality in 
music. She has developed a technical 
equipment that any virtuoso would be 
glad to have. Her fingers are fleet, her 
wrists are elastic and her arms and 
shoulders are strong. Her scales are 
rippling pleasures, and she can thunder 
to the limit of the piano’s capacity, know- 
ing very well how not to overtax it. In 
addition, she has ideas and sensibility 
about music. It was a delight to hear 
her performance of the Bach-Busoni 
number. She played it with gravity, but 
also with vitality, two qualities one or 
the other of which is quite likely to be 
slighted by a young player. 

When it came to the Paganini-Liszt 
group, she rollicked through it with all 


the nonchalance of youth, at the same 
time playing all the glittering tricks of 
virtuosity cleanly and carefully. She 
has an instinct for the piano and an in- 
stinct for the public, and is altogether 
the most interesting figure that has come 
up among the younger musicians this 
season. 

The chorus from the Columbia School 
of Music, appearing at the Illinois Thea- 
ter on the same afternoon, disclosed some 
sixty young women who sang under the 
direction of Louise St. John Westervelt. 
The tone from the body was pure, though 
a little light in volume, and they sang 
easily and expressively, if at times a 
little cautiously, Winifred Lamb, pianist, 
played a group of solos, and Frederick 
Blum, baritone, sang a number of songs. 

The program under the auspices of the 
Society of Musical Friends was pre- 
sented by Gladys Swarthout, soprano; 
Roma Swarthout, contralto, and Lyell 
Barber, accompanist. 


Casals Liked Immensely 


Those who had the good fortune to be 
at the Cort Theater, the final place of 
call on the Sunday list, heard one of 
the finest recitals of the year, given by 
that master of all ’cellists, Pablo Casals. 
He played with exquisite quality of tone, 
an infinite variety of color, and a spirit 
back of everything he did which ani- 
mated every phrase. 

Mrs. Louise Hattstaedt-Winter, so- 


prano, gave a song recital at Kimball 
Hall on the evening of March 19. Her 
voice was of the light, lyric variety, of 
attractive quality except at such times 
as she attempted songs of too high a 
range, when it became somewhat hard. 
She displayed good expression and an 
excellent enunciation. 

The musicale at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel for the benefit of the Navy Relief 
Society was given on March 17 by 
Antionette Egan, soprano; Marion Lau- 
retta McGuire, _ reader; Lawrence 
Schauffler, U. S. N., pianist, and Beulah 
Taylor Porter, accompanist. 

Eric DeLamarter, a notable organist, 
has resumed his series of organ recitals 
at the ‘Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
which were interrupted for a time by 
the Garfield fuel order. The program 
on March 21 consisted of the works of 
Sigfrid Karg-Elert, and Mrs. Rubee 
Wilson DeLamarter, soprano, and Harold 
Ayres, violinist, were the assisting 
artists. ; 

Among the young violinists of the 
season is Edna Gansel, who gave a re- 
cital in Kimball Hall March 21. Her 
program, of ambitious dimensions, in- 
cluded a concerto by Paganini, a sonata 
by Senaille, Saint-Saéns’ “Havanaise,” 
and shorter pieces by Hubay, Sarasate 
and others. 

With Mischa Elman, the violinist, as 
soloist, Conductor Frederick Stock and 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra pre- 


sented a somewhat weighty prograr 
the regular pair of concerts, Marc} 
and 23. The only lightening influ 
on the list was the first number, 
overture to Glinka’s opera, “Russlan 
Ludmilla.” It is a sprightly work, 
worth its revival, and the orch 
played it in a highly vivacious man 

Elman’s performance of the Beeth: 
D Major Concerto on Friday aften 
was full of mishaps, serving less to 
play him at his best, perhaps, tha: ; 
show the agility with which he ¢.,\; 
exchange violins with Harry Weisb. -}. 
the concert master. Elman brok , 
string during the first movement of |}. 
work, made the exchange, and fini. .¢,j 
the movement on the strange instrun.. ;; 
In the meantime Weisbach adjuste , 
new string, but the second movement 5, 
hardly begun before there was ano: hj; 
snap and another exchange. This | ) 
Elman did not tempt fate further, 
played through the rest of the con 
on Weisbach’s violin. The symph. 1 
was Tschaikowsky’s “Manfred,” an hour 
of almost unmitigated anguish. It was 
given a remarkable performance by -}y 
orchestra, one of stirring climaxes ..n( 
striking virtuosity throughout. [ts 
weakness from the point of view of th 
listener lay in the fact that it is a work 
for a virtuoso orchestra, for its unend. 
ing woe strung out at such length is 
quite likely to become a bore before its 
end. At the same time it ranks as one 
of the season’s achievements for \r. 
Stock and his gifted body of players. 

John Rankl, baritone, was the soloist 
March 21 before the assembly of the 
First District Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at the Hotel. La Salle. On the 
evening following he sang with the 
Butler Brothers Choral Society at Lewis 
Institute before the Friday Evening 
Club. The next Sunday he was a soloist 
in Stainer’s “Crucifixion” at Christ 
Church, Winnetka. 

EpWArRpD C. Moore 





CHAMBER MUSIC IS IMPORTANT 
FEATURE OF BOSTON’S WEEK 


Flonzaley and Berkshire String Quartets Greeted in Admirable Pro- 
grams— Harvard Musical Club Gives Annual Concert—Joseph 
Bonnet’s Recital Duplicates His Initial Program in Paris—Mme. 
Leginska in Benefit For War Work 


OSTON, March 25.—It was a peculiar 

evening’s entertainment that the 
Harvard Musical Club offered its friends 
at John Knowles Paine Hall on the even- 
ing of March 12. The audience was very 
small; the performers were a combina- 
tion of student talent, professor, and 
assisting women artists; there was but 
one student composer represented, How- 
ard E. Hinners, who proved to be an 
excellent pianist also. He played fine 
accompaniments for his own songs, “Il 
pleure dans mon coeur” and “C’est 
Vheure exquise,” as well as for the three 
duets sung by Anne Gardner and Archi- 
bald T. Davison, and he sustained the 


pianoforte réle in the Brahms Trio in 
B Major. Ernest Hoffman, son of Jacques 
Hoffman of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, played the viola in the Dvorak 
Terzetto and violin in the Brahms Trio. 
Hazel l’Africain was ’cellist in the 
Brahms Trio. Others taking part were 
Melville M. Smith and Randall Thomp- 
son, pianists; Donald T. Gammons and 
Ernest S. Baker, violinists; Dr. Davison 
as singer was a surprise to those who 
had known him only as organist, con- 
ductor, and lecturer. He sang the two 
songs of Mr. Hinners from manuscript 
and “Voici le matin” from “Joli Gilles.” 
With Anne Gardner, soprano. he sang 
Henschel’s ‘O That We Two Were May- 
ing,” and two of Brahms’ “Weg der 
Liebe.” The concert was given for the 
benefit of the French Fund for the Blind. 

An interval of only six days separated 
two important musical events of marked 
similarity, yet with strongly dissimilar 
features. The Flonzaley Quartet gave 
its third and last concert on March 14 
at Jordan Hall. On March 20, at the 
same hall, the Berkshire String Quartet 
gave its first public concert outside of 
New York City. The one, a seasoned 
organization that has_ suffered little 
change in eleven years, played to a set 
of loyal, enthusiastic friends. The 
other, an infant of three years, made a 
bid for friends and succeeded. Both or- 
ganizations excel because of the superi- 
ority of their ensemble playing, but one 
instrument in each deserves to be named 
for its particular beauty: the viola in 
the older organization, the ’cello in the 
younger. The Flonzaleys offered De- 
bussy’s very original Quartet, Mozart’s 


delightful Quartet in D Major, and 
Dvorak’s in F Major. The Berkshires 
opened with the C Minor, opus 51, of 
Brahms, followed with the D Major of 
Haydn, and closed with the d’Indy. 

One of the most enjoyable recitals 
heard in Boston this winter was George 
Copeland’s program in Jordan Hall for 
the benefit of the Fund for Italian 
Wounded—superlatively enjoyable partly 
because of his fine playing, partly be- 
cause of a fortunate choice of program, 
and largely because it was of just the 
right length. Ethel Leginska, on the 
other hand, played too long a program 
when she gave her services at Jordan 
Hall on the afternoon of March 13 for 
the benefit of the New England Surgical 
Dressings. As for details of Mme. Le- 
ginska’s playing, not even with a harpsi- 
chord at her command could she have 
played the Sonata of Paradise or the two 
lovely pages of Scarlatti with greater 
crispness of tone, with finer clearness 
of utterance. There was flawless pas- 
sage work, almost unbelievably rapid and 
distinct. In the Liszt Sonata there was 
a nobility, an eloquence rarely attained 
in pianoforte playing. A large audience, 
made picturesque by the presence of girl 
ushers in Red Cross uniform, gave con- 
tinued evidence of its appreciation of 
the pianist. 

On the occasion of his third organ re- 
cital in Boston the distinguished French 
virtuoso, Joseph Bonnet, gave the kind 
of program that first attracted favorable 
attention to him in Paris a decade ago. 
Guilmant was still alive, Widor was in 
his prime, but the fine recitals by the 
young man from Bordeaux were begin- 
ning to be the talk of tout Paris. Per- 
haps it was Charles Bordes and the 
Chanteurs de Saint Gervais who first 
gave young Bonnet the idea of develop- 
ing ‘historic” recitals. At any rate, it 
was in conjunction with this famous ag- 
gregation of musicians that he first ap- 
peared before the Parisian public in 
just such a program as he presented at 
Emmanuel Church last Sunday evening. 
One number on the program, Fresco- 
baldi’s “Toccata per |’Elevazione,” was 
described among the program notes as 
“one of the most extraordinary pieces of 
musical art.” Into the performance of 
it Mr. Bonnet infused a religious spirit, 
a spiritual isolation, that detached it 
from all that one has heard previously. It 
was the very perfection of organ playing 

The musical climax of the week was 


the symphony concert which marks the 
close of the third quarter of the season 
Eighteen concerts out of the twenty-fou 
have now been accomplished, interest 
growing keener as the cycle nears its 
end. Not in recent years has there been 
such sustained enjoyment of the work 
of this great organization. This week’s 
pair of concerts might well have been 
named a Saint-Saéns program, even 
though there was a Chadwick Suite to 
open the program and but a single work 
by the French master to continue and 
conclude it. But the Chadwick work was 
hardly more than a preliminary, quickly 
forgotten once the Saint-Saéns was under 
way, and the piece which gave the event 
its character was the magnificent Sym- 
phony in C Minor. Mr. Chadwick’s Suite 
has been heard before, both in its en- 
tirety and as separate movements. !t 
is tuneful, obvious, entertaining. Much 
of it, as in the case of Cadman’s Indian 
opera “Shanewis,” shows the hand that 
has got its cunning from shaping little 
lyrics for voice and piano. This trait 
is especially noticeable in the second 
movement, a Nocturne, called by the 
composer ‘Noél.” There was a gorgeous 
performance of the Symphony, with 
John Marshall at the organ and two per- 
sons, unnamed in the program, at the 
piano. Once the mood of perfect serenity 
was established in the poco adagio the 
performance reached high water mark 
and remained there. 
HENRY GIDEON. 





GIVE LENTEN MUSICALE 





Mme. Kitty Berger and Aides Appea' 
at Delmonico’s 


Mme. Kitty Berger, player upon the 
harp-zither, gave a Lenten musicale !'! 
the Gold Room at Delmonico’s on the 
afternoon of March 20, assisted by Ma" 
garet Morgan, mezzo-soprano; Arthu! 
Lichty, tenor; Dr. William C. Carl, oT 
ganist, and Leo Baum, pianist. Dr. ‘2! 
Dufft,, who was announced to appa: 
did not do so. Mme. Berger gets fro” 
her instrument all that can be got, >u! 
its uncertainties of pitch render it U" 
suitable for concert or recital perfor™- 
ance. Miss Morgan exhibited a ‘!' 
mezzo voice; Mr. Licht’s voice is an ©* 
cellent tenor and his diction was admit 
able. He would have been heard to °¢" 
ter advantage in a larger auditor ™ 
Owing to the difference in pitch of the 
zither and the reed organ on the st'\s° 
Dr. Carl accompanied Mme. Berge: }" 
“A Perfect Day” and the Barcarollé 
from “Tales of Hoffmann” on the p'*"° 
instead of the organ. Mr. Baum play 
excellent accompaniments for both s'"* 
ers. om, Fi. 





Alfred Hertz, conductor of the >” 
Francisco Orchestra, and Mrs. Hertz *" 
rived in New York this week. 
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OPERA THRIVES 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Financial Returns Great as Ever 
— Love of Three Kings” 
Fascinates 


| HILADELPHIA, March 20.—The large 
audience at the Metropolitan production 
of “The Three Kings” was one more con- 
soling: proof of the stability of grand 
opera here in war time. The season, 
given under many handicaps, of which 
the difficulty of transportation is not the 
least, has been thus far encouragingly 
prosperous. Last year was Mr. Gatti’s 
most suecessful one here. The receipts 


averaged $10,200 a performance, and the 
subscription was the largest in the his- 
tory of the house. But even now, when 
all entertainments, theatrical or musical, 
have so much to contend with, the sub- 
scription is but $300 less than last year, 
and it is probable that this deficiency 
will be made up in sales for single per- 
formances. Something very close to a 
$10,000 average in receipts for presenta- 
tion is likely to be established. But two 
performances have fallen below_ that 
mark. One was Liszt’s “Saint Eliza- 
beth.” 

Caruso’s Avito in “The Love of the 
Three Kings” last Tuesday evening 
marked the great tenor’s first appear- 
ance here in the distinctively modern 
style of opera. His singing on Tuesday 
had moments of compelling beauty and 
was always characterized by keen re- 
spect for the musical fabric. 

Jose Mardones and Claudia Muzio 
earned individual triumphs. Mardones’ 
Archibaldo is in many ways a lyrico- 
dramatic masterpiece. 

Muzio’s Fiora was a novelty to our 
audiences. Mlle. Muzio is visually at- 
tractive and her vocal interpretation is 
decidedly superior. Her clear soprano 
tones are instinct with dramatic fervor. 
Tuesday’s audience at the Metropolitan 
was thrilled. On none of her earlier 
appearances here has the authority of 
her art been so manifest. 

The Manfredo of Pasquale Amato was 
as ever a powerful dramatic creation. 
Bada, Audisio, Kanders, Tiffany, Robe- 
son and Arden had the other rédles. 
Moranzoni’s conducting left none of the 
charm of the score undisclosed. 

Josef Hofmann gave his only piano re- 
cital of the season here in the Academy 
of Music on Thursday afternoon. The 
great pianist was in his most inspired 
mood. 

There was much that was familiar 
about Leopold Stokowski’s Russian pro- 
gram last week, including the ardor with 
which the Philadelphia Orchestra_con- 
ductor invariably interprets Slavic 
music. His temperament seems precisely 
suited to this type of instrumental writ- 
ing. Skryabin’s “Poem of Ecstasy” fur- 
nished a highly invigorating display of 
both the director’s and his orchestra’s 
artistic resources. 

Thaddeus Rich, the excellent concert 
master, was absent from-his desk, as the 
result of an attack of grippe. His place 
was taken by Emil Schmidt, one of the 
orchestra’s efficient first violinists and 
well known also for his leadership of the 
Schmidt Quartet. The numerous soli of 
the “Spanish Caprice” proved a rather 
severe test of the abilities of a tem- 
porary encumbent of an important post. 
Hedda van den Beemt, a member of the 
string choir, who has been ill for sev- 
eral weeks, received a personal tribute of 
applause on the assumption of his old 
additional réle of celesta player. 





Haensel & Jones to Manage Schofield 


Edgar Schofield, baritone soloist of St. - 


Bartholomew’s Church and a well-known 
concert and oratorio singer, will be un- 
er the management of Haensel & Jones 
Curing next season. 





Given Mischa  Levitzki_ in 


Oberlin Recital 


OBERLIN, OHIO, March 19.—Mischa 
Levitzki scored a veritable triumph at 
Oberlin last ighenor rk | evening, when he 
vave a piano recital in Finney Chapel 
vefore the most enthusiastic audience of 
the year. The program, which was an 


Ovation 


ideal one for students to hear, began 
with the Bach Chromatic Fantasie and 
Fugue. Levitzki’s playing of the “Ap- 
passionata” Sonata by Beethoven was 
in every way remarkable and his Cho- 
pin group was most heartily applauded. 
The final group consisted of the Rubin- 
stein Staccato Etude, the Liszt D Flat 
Etude and the Sixth Rhapsody. 


MANHATTAN LIFE BUYS 
LEXINGTON OPERA HOUSE 


Chicago Association Said to Be About 
to Renew Lease on Property 
for Term of Years 


The Lexington Avenue Opera House, 
the third to be built by Oscar Hammer- 
stein and which cost the impresario 
$2,000,000 to erect in 1915, was sold on 
March 21 for $450,000 under a foreclos- 
ure order issued by Judge Hotchkiss. 
The property went to the Manhattan 
Life Insurance Company, which held a 
mortgage upon it, amounting, with ac- 
crued taxes, to about $520,000. 

It is stated in theatrical circles, ac- 
cording to the New York Morning T'ele- 
graph, that the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, whose lease on the property ex- 
pires on May 1, has already taken steps 
to extend its holding of the opera house. 
It has been rumored more than once 
that the Chicago Opera was endeavor- 
ing to obtain a suitable auditorium in 
the city, where it could give a season 
of opera every winter, and the fact that 
no representatives of the association 
were present at the sale indicates that if 
the Chicago organization wishes to make 
the Lexington Avenue house its local 
home, it will do so by means of a lease 
from the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company and not by purchase of the 
property. 


STERLING NEWARK PROGRAMS 











Marcella Craft and Max Gegna Heard in 
Concert of Contemporary Club 


NEWARK, N. J., March 23.—The an- 
nual musicale of the Contemporary Club 
was held last Thursday afternoon at 
Proctor’s Roof Theater. Marcella Craft, 
soprano, and Max Gegna, ’cellist, were 
the contributing artists. Both won favor 
with the audience through their excel- 
lent musicianship, and responded to the 
hearty applause by adding several num- 
bers to the printed list. 

On Thursday evening a concert was 
given at Avon School by Thomas Wil- 
fred, lute player; Etta Robinson, so- 
prano, and William Kincaid, flute. Olive 
Cleveland Howard, who has done much 
research among the American Indians, 
gave explanatory remarks. Mabel Bald- 
win was the accompanist. 

Last Tuesday evening the Musicians’ 
Club heard a program of songs, the 
translations of which were made by Cecil 
Cowdrey. The program included num- 
bers by Schubert, Schumann, Grieg, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Rubinstein, pre- 
sented by Ada Crane Jacobus, soprano; 
Charlotte Hamilton, contralto; John 
Campbell, tenor, and Elliott Shaw, bass. 
The accompaniments were played by 
Miss Cowdrey. 

Herman Epstein concluded his series 
of lectures on Wagner’s “Nibelungen” 
recently before a large audience. 

P. G. 


Many Audiences of Month Welcomed 
Florence Otis in Concert 


Florence Otis, American coloratura so- 
prano, has been heard with success re- 
cently in a number of excellent concerts. 
On March 6 she was soloist at the Globe 
Music Club concert at De Witt Clinton 
High School, New York City, singing a 
group of French and Italian songs and 
a group of Warford songs, “Lay,” 
“Dream Song” and “A Rhapsody,” the 
last two dedicated to her. r. Warford 
was the accompanist. She gave a recital 
on March 15 before a large section of the 
Chiropean Club of Brooklyn. Here, in 
addition to the standard répertoire, she 
presented American songs by Claude 
Warford and Hallett Gilberté, with the 
composers at the piano. On March 21 
she was heard in a concert at the Willis 
Avenue M. E. Church, New York, sing- 
ing a number of Gilberté songs, among 
them a new manuscript “tanerne 
Song,” dedicated to her. The song ha 
to be repeated. 


ST. LOUIS FORCES 
CONCLUDE SEASON 


Zach Presents Helen Stanley in 
Closing Concert—-Many 
Programs Heard 


St. Louis, Mo., March 23.—The regu- 
lar subscription concerts of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra were brought to a 
glorious close this week with a program 
of unusual brilliancy. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that the orchestra 
played better than they have at any con- 
cert this season, with more understand- 
ing and with deeper insight into the 
finer points of the orchestration. 

The first part of the program was de- 
voted entirely to the “Symphony Path- 
étique” of Tschaikowsky. The orchestra 
has played it many times before, but 
never with such finesse and ensemble. 
The third movement was especially liked. 
After the intermission came the first 
appearance of the soloist, Helen Stanley, 
the beautiful soprano, who gave the aria 
“Infelice” by Mendelssohn. Each time 
Miss Stanley appears she seems to gain 
in vocal capacity and her singing of this 
beautiful number was a great pleasure. 
Mr. Zach then gave a superb reading of 
Liszt’s “Symphonic Poem,” No. 2 
“Tasso; Lamento e  Trionfo.” Miss 
Stanley was heard in two more arias, 
one from Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue”’ 
and the other from “La Tasse” by 
Godard. These two difficult numbers 
were presented in a thoroughly finished 
and satisfactory manner and won much 
praise, The program was concluded with 
the Prelude to “Die Meistersinger.” As 
has been the custom in former years, 
there was no announcement of next 
season’s work. 

Marie Ruemelli, one of the city’s best 
pianists, gave her second recital on 
Thursday night at Sheldon Hall, assisted 
by her sister, Alice Ruemelli, who made 
her first bow as a violin soloist. A most 





agreeable program was given which in 
cluded the Rubinstein “Concerto in D 
Minor,” with Mrs. C. J. Luyties at the 
second piano; the Bruch Concerto for 
Violin, G Minor; a group of two “Songs 
Without Words” by Mendelssohn, and 
two numbers by Schubert-Liszt. An- 
other very interesting number was a 
“Prelude in C Minor” by Gigneux, 
played for the first time in this country. 

St. Patrick’s Day was celebrated by 
a “request program” at the Sunday con- 
cert by the orchestra, and the list con- 
tained some of the very best music that 
has been given all year at these con- 
certs. After the “Tannhaeuser” Over- 
ture, the first movement of Schubert’s 
“Unfinished Symphony” was splendidly 
done. Other orchestral numbers were 
the Luigini “Egyptian Ballet,” the 
“Danse Macabre” by Saint-Saéns, and 
“Irish Rhapsody” by Victor Herbert, as 
the closing number. All of these were 
finely performed. The soloist was Rosalie 
Miller, soprano, who sang as her first 
contribution an aria from “Marriage of 
Figaro” and one from “Mignon” with 
orchestra. Instantly she won favor with 
the big audience that seemed charmed 
with her delightful singing. Her second 
group, given with piano accompaniment, 
contained songs by Gluck, Fourdrain, 
LaForge, Burleigh and Rogers, and dis- 
played her versatility. She possesses 
much grace and charm of manner, be 
sides an excellently trained vocal organ, 
and it is to be hoped that she will have 
an opportunity of singing here again ke 
fore long. 

The final musicale of the winter was 
given at the City Club to-day. The 
artists appearing were Helen Brown 
Reed, soprano, and Mabel Bretz, pianist. 
Mrs. ‘Reed, who is an artist of much 
dramatic talent, gave the Micaela aria 
from “Carmen” and several groups of 


songs, which she sang with excellent 
taste. Mrs. Bretz, besides playing the 
accompaniments, gave two groups of 
short pieces containing numbers. by 


Chopin, Rachmaninoff and Debussy. 
The last of Ernest R. Kroeger’s 
Lenten recitals, which have grown to be 
a part of the musical life of the city, 
was given last Monday night, when the 
composer-pianist gave a most interest- 
ing program. mB. Ww. C. 





HAGEMAN FEATURES NATIVE 
SCORES AT OPERA CONCERT 


Gilbert’s “Comedy Overture” and Chiaf- 
farelli’s “Prelude and Fugue” Played 
—Hofmann “Guest Soloist” 





Richard Hageman honored Henry F. 
Gilbert by placing on the Metropolitan’s 
Sunday evening program on March 24 
his “Comedy Overture on Negro Themes” 
the day after his “The Dance in Place 
Congo” had had its world premiere. 
The Gilbert overture, familiar to New 
York concert-goers, again won favor 
through its fine melodic material, its 
rich instrumental garb and its rhyth- 
mic verve. Mr. Hageman gave it a 
spirited performance, one that made up 
in rhythmic incisiveness and climactic 
power what it may have lacked in detail 
of finish, owing to the fact that rehears- 
als are rare for Sunday night concerts at 
the Metropolitan. Alberto Chiaffarelli’s 
“Prelude and Fugue,” recently played at 
the New York Philharmonic under Josef 
Stransky, was the other orchestral num- 
ber, making two American orchestral 
works on a single program—at a Metro- 
politan Sunday concert! Bravo, Mr. 
Hageman! 

Mabel Garrison sang the “Charmant 
Oiseau” air, that inevitable first-cousin 
of Mr. Bishop’s gentle lark, in a man- 
ner that placed her in the first rank of 
florid singers. She sang with such a 
delicious quality, such technical skill 
and a generally artistic feeling that she 
made this innocuous music charming. 
Her passages with the flute were clean 
and clear, her trill beautifully managed 
and she closed the air with a stunning 
high D that brought down the house. 
The applause that followed was of the 
kind’ that would have impelled some 
singers to take a double encore. The 
audience desired it of Miss Garrison, but 
she contented herself with a round half 
dozen or more recalls to the stage. Later 
in the evening she had another ovation 
for her singing of the “Voce di Prima- 
vera.” Morgan Kingston, in excellent 
voice, scored heavily in the “Pagliacci” 


arioso, sung in impassioned style and 
later the “Sound an Alarm” air from 
Handel’s “Judas Maccabaeus,” in good 
English, with a real oratorio delivery. 
He had many recalls and was ardently 
applauded. 

Of Josef Hofmann in the Chopin E 
Minor Concerto it is difficult to write, 
after one has done so on previous oc- 
casions. His playing of it defies criti- 
cism and last week he had one of his 
great evenings. He has never played 
it better in New York. His playing of 
the exquisite Romanza would alone en- 
title him to his distinguished position in 
the piano world. It was a master’s per- 
formance of a masterpiece. At the close 
of the concerto, following numerous re- 
calls, he played the Chopin A Flat Major 
Valse as wonderfully as he had played 
the concerto. A word is due Mr. Hage- 
man for his subtle and carefully adjusted 
conducting of the accompaniment to the 
concerto. Mr. Hofmann also played his 
familiar group, the Rubinstein Barcarolle 
in A Minor, Moszkowski’s “The 
Jugleress,” Beethoven’s “Ruins of 
Athens” March in the Rubinstein trans- 
cription and the Rachmaninoff C Sharp 
Minor Prelude. A. W. K. 


Decide Not to Exhibit Films in the 
Metropolitan During Summer 

A report that the Metropolitan Opera 
House would be converted into a moving- 
picture theater during the summer 
months caused wide discussion in New 
York’s musical circles last week. The 
Metropolitan’s directors sanctioned the 
exhibition of French and English war 
films for propaganda purposes, but at 
the.last moment plans were altered. D. 
W. Griffith, the producer of the war 
film, stated that it was imperative that 
the picture be exhibited before May 15, 
the earliest date on which the Metro- 
politan would be available. 








M. H. Hanson announced on Monday 
that he had resigned the management 
of Marcella Craft, owing to differences 
which have arisen through her engage- 
ment with the San Carlo Opera Com- 


pany. 
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ORANGE, N. J.—The Haydn Orchestra, 
S. Van Praag, conductor, gave a concert 
on March 20, assisted by Rose Bryant, 
contralto. A large audience attended. 

* oa * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. R. H. Dal- 
gleish recently presented Virginia Ro vin- 
son, soprano, and Charles Richmond, 
baritone, in a pleasing recital of songs. 

ok a * 

WHEELING, W. VA.—Elizabeth Gest, 
pianist of Philadelphia, and Elizabeth 
Bird, contralto of Clarksburg, gave a 
concert at St. Joseph’s Academy on the 
evening of March 12. 

* * 2 

LEOMINSTER, MAss.—The Apollo Male 
Quartet of Boston, assisted by Velma 
May Hicks, reader, gave a delightful 
concert at the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church here on March 22. 

* * * 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—A community 
sing was held in the high school under 
the auspices of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation on the evening of March 14, un- 
der the direction of H. Clay Warth. 

* * * 

LIMA, OHI0.—Leona Feltz was heard 
recently in recital at the Bluffton Col- 
lege of Music in a lengthy program, 


which included numbers by Chopin, 
Mozart, Rubinstein, Liszt and others. 
ok * os 
HOLYOKE, MAss.— Mrs. John Adie, 


soprano, was soloist at an organ recital 
given recently by William G. Hammond 
in the Skinner Memorial Chapel. This 
was Mr. Hammond’s ninety-seventh re- 
cital. 

* * * 

CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—Elizabeth Gest, 
pianist of Philadelphia, gave a recital 
before the Marcato Club on March 9. 
Miss Gest besides being a pianist of 
ability, is on the editorial staff of The 
Etude. 

* * * 

WHEELING, W. VA.—The first concert 
of the Municipal Band was given re- 
cently at the Court Theater before a 
large audience. Director Summers of- 
fered a fine program and solos were 
sung by Mrs. Anna Hilton-Otto. 

* * * 

STEUBENVILLE, OHI0.—Under the aus- 
pices of the Steubenville Lecture Bureau, 
a concert was given on the evening of 
March 9 by the Metropolitan Trio, which 
consists of Vera Barstow, violinist; Boris 
Hambourg, ’cellist, and Mrs. Litchfield, 
pianist. 

* ae * 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—Dewitt C. Gar- 
retson, who was organist for a number 
of years at Trinity Episcipal Church and 
who recently has filled the same position 
at Utica, has been appointed organist 
and choirmaster at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in Buffalo, N. Y. 


* * * 


HARTFORD, CONN.—John Spencer Camp, 
who has been organist and choirmaster 
at Center Church for twelve years, has 
resigned to devote his time to musical 
composition and his duties as treasurer 
of the Austin Organ Company. No suc- 
cessor has yet been appointed. 

+ * * 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—Mrs. Susan Brad- 
shaw Paul has been re-elected president 
of the Thursday Morning Music Club. 
Other officers are as follows: First vice- 
president, Lora Chanpelear; second vice- 
president, Cora Jean Geis; secretarv, 
Ethel Grace; treasurer, Harriet Rusk. 

* * * 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss.— Benedict  Fitz- 
Gerald, assisted by six boy singers and 
a choir of twelve men, presented a pro- 
gram of ecclesiastical music of the 
Reformation period, in the John Knowles 
Paine Concert Hall, on Tuesday evening, 
March 19, under the auspices of the mu- 
sic department of Harvard University. 

ok * o* 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The pupils of Mrs. 


Florence Hammond Young, Mrs. Lida 
Schirmer, Mrs. Dai Steele Ross and 
Harry Krinke were heard in recital 


during the week. W. H. Donley gave 
his monthly organ recital at the First 
Presbyterian Church on Sunday after- 
noon, at which he featured American 
composers. 


=~ 
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GAFFNEY, S. C.—Two interesting re- 
citals were given recently by members of 
the faculty of the School of Music of 





Limestone College. Those taking part 
were: Frank L. Eyer, pianist; Eloise 
Potter, soprano; Gordon Westrope, vio- 
linist, and Sherwood Rogers, ’cellist. 

* * * 


STOCKTON, CAL.—The second concert 
of this season by the Cecilia Choral Club 
was given at the Philomathean Club 
house on March 19, under the direction 
of Percy Gow. The soloists were Grace 
Smith and Amy Pahl, violinists, with 
Mrs. Olive H. Mayall as accompanist. 


Cica. = - 


SAN DiEeGo, CAL.—Edward Schlossberg, 
pianist, assisted by Mrs. J. M. O’Toole, 
soprano, recently gave an _ interesting 
“home” program for the Amphion Club. 
Mr. Schlossberg has just finished a 
course of study in Los Angeles and will 
start shortly on his first professional 
tour. 

* *” * 

TACOMA, WASH.—William Sherwood 
of Spokane, president of the Northwest- 
ern Music Teachers Association, was in 
Tacoma recently for a brief visit. A 
delightful musicale was arranged in his 
honor on March 18 by Mrs. Frederick 
A. Rice, soprano, and musicians from 
Camp Lewis. 

ok * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Chamber music 
formed the program at the recent meet- 
ing of the Friday Morning Music Club, 
in which the following took part: Ger- 
aldine Edgar, violinist; Helene Broemer, 
‘cellist, and Clara Ascherfield, pianist. 
Mrs. W. H. A. Walker, soprano, also 
contributed solos. 

*& * * 


LANSING, MicH.—The annual concert 
of students of the Michigan School for 
the Blind took place on March 18, those 
appearing in the excellent program pre- 
sented being Ina Walden, Anna Matson, 
Gertrude Timmer, Lucille Goodrich, 
Mildred Gerow, Harold Leffingwell and 
the School Glee Club. 


* * * 


ZANESVILLE, OHI0.—Mary Evelyn 
Schorbe, pianist, has returned from Chi- 
cago where she has been studying com- 
position with Louis Victor Saar. She 
has dedicated two new songs to Mme. 
Rosa Olitzka, contra'to, and they will be 
presented by Mme. Olitzka in her April 
concert in Chicago. 

* 2 * 


CHARLES City, lowa.—The Hugh R. 
Newsom Concert Company gave a con- 
cert at the Hildreth Opera House on 
March 14. Leonara Ferrari, soprano, 
Hugh Newsom, tenor, Edward Vito, 
harpist, W. C. Inman, baritone, Laura 
Barnett, contralto, Lillian Pringle, ’cell- 
ist, gave an excellent program. 


* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—H. H. Freeman, 
organist; Arthur C. Gerbach, bass; An- 
ton Kaspar, violinist; Dr. William Stans- 
field, organist; Anita Kloss, violinist; 
W. W. Sorrell, tenor; Lewis C. Atwater, 
organist. and Charles Trowbridge Titt- 
mann, bass, are some of the local artists 
that have contributed to the success of 
the series of organ recitals during Lent 
arranged by H. H. Freeman for St. 
John’s Church. 

* * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs._ Ethel 
Holtzclaw Gakler delighted the Young 
Women’s Christian Association Chorus 
Club with a program of songs, both 
French and English, as well as the aria 
from “Aida.” Julia Huggins assisted 
at the piano. Other local musicians who 
have contributed their talents recently 
for the en‘oyment of the Y. M. C. A. are 
Anita Kloss, violinist, and Jeune 
Schwartz, pianist. 

+ ae * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The National 
Quartet gave such a stirring presenta- 
tion of “Salut 4 la France,” from “La 
Fille du Regiment,” at a recent patriotic 
demonstration that the French Ambas- 
sador publicly expressed his apprecia- 
tion. This quartet is composed of Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Maxwell, soprano; Lillian 
Chenowevh, contralto; W. E. Braith- 
waite, tenor; Harry M. Forker, basso, 
with Ethel G. Johnston, pianist. . 


NEw BeEpFoRD, MAss.—The Orchestra 
of Le Cercle Gounod gave its second con- 
cert of the season on March 10 in the 
Olympia Theater. A good sized audi- 
ence attended and was most enthusiastic. 
Charlotte Peege, contralto, and Edna 
Stoessel, pianist, were the soloists, with 
Julia Kroeber as accompanist. 

Ste 


OAKLAND, CAL.—The Cecilia Choral 
Club of fifty voices, Percy A. R. Dow, 
conductor, was heard in concert on 
March 14 in the United Presbyterian 
Church. The soloists were Josephine 
Holub, violinist; Margaret Avery, ’cell- 
ist; Joy Holloway, pianist, and the Arion 
String Trio. Mrs. Margaret Hughes was 
accompanist. 

+ oa 

AMSTERDAM, N. Y.—The male choir of 
St. Ann’s Church, assisted by Ethel 
Baker, soprano, sang the sacred cantata 
“The Cross of Christ” by Thomas Ad- 
ams, on Sunday evening, March 17. So!o 
parts were sung also by Frederick Har- 
ris, tenor, and Albert R. Willis, baritone. 
Russell Carter is organist and choirmas- 
ter of the church. 

* * * 


NEWARK, N. J.—Last Thursday Her- 
man Epstein gave his fourth lecture on 
Wagner’s “Nibelungen Ring,” discussing 
“Siegfried.” Albert Francis Wade, ac- 
companied by Howard Savage, sang at 
Camp Vail recently, giving numbers by 
Speaks, Sanderson, and Damrosch. Edith 
Wilson Widmer, pianist, played a Chopin 
valse and Mana Zucca’s “Fugato on 
Dixie.” 

* * * 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The_ regular 
meeting of the Chattanooga Music Club 
took place on March 11 at the Court 
House Auditorium. The program. was 
given by the junior members of the club, 
from eleven to seventeen years of age. 
All the prominent teachers were repre- 
sented by their pupils. The young 
students reflected much credit on their 
teachers. 

* + * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—On Feb. 17 Lucien E. 
Becker, organist, and Jane Burns Albert, 
soprano, appeared in recital at the Audi- 
torium. A patriotic musicale was given 
lately at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Har- 
vey Parker by Mrs. Alice Brown Mar- 
shall, pianist. and Stuart McGuire, bari- 
tone. Other recent recita!s were by the 
pupils of Elsie Bisc*off Moore at the 
East Side Christian Church and Dorothy 
Bliss, pupil of Harold Parish Wililams. 


* * * 


ADAMS, MAss.—David Roberts, organ- 
ist at First Congregational Church, has 
resigned his position, to take effect May 
1. He has served for about sixteen years 
and there is general regret because of 
his resignation. Adams and northern 
Berkshire have en‘oyed an excellent mu- 
sical production through his ability and 
work with the Congregational Church 
quartet and choir. Several oratorios 
have been presented under his direction. 

* * + 


Lockport, N. Y.—Before a large au- 
dience, on March 1, the Girls’ Choral 
Club of the Lockport High School, pre- 
sented an interesting program. The 
first part of the program was given un- 
der the leadership of one of the girls 
of the choral club; the second part un- 
der Robert Bartholomew, supervisor of 
music in the public schools, and con- 
sisted of Paul Bliss’s cantata, “Fay of 
the Floating Islands.” The assisting art- 
ist was Lois Sillesky, violinist. Florence 
Symes and Mrs. E. A. Rogers were the 


accompanists. 
* 7 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Laurier Club 
of Brooklyn gave a concert on Wednes- 
day evening, March 13, at the residence 
of E. N. Baisley, assisted by the Bedford 
Mandolin Club, led by Anna M. Tuttle, in 
the “Song of the Volga Boatmen,” selec- 
tions from “Robin Hood,” “Hawaiian 
Music,” and plantation and war numbers. 
Marie Amort, soprano, sang a group of 
Irish and Italian songs. Frances May- 
land, contralto, gave several solos. Her- 
man Rosenberg gave several enjovable 
violin numbers, accompanied by Harry 
Howe Whitaker at the piano. 


* * * 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Carl Fiqué pre- 
sented his pupil, Anna Hering, in a piano 
recital at Memorial Hall, March 12, in 
a varied program, which enabled a large 
audience to appreciate the fine training 
of the pupil. Mendelssohn’s “Capriccio 
Brilliant,” Mr. Fiqué playing the orches- 
tral accompaniment on a second piano, 
opened the program. There followed 
compositions by Chopin, Rubinstein, 
Franck and Fiqué. The final offering 
was Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasy,” played 
on two pianos. Miss Hering won much 
applause. Edna Meinken, soprano, ac- 
companied by Katherine Noack Fiqué, 
gave Arditi’s “Il Bacio,” with fine effect, 
and other numbers. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. — Under 
baton of Mrs. A. M. Blair, the R 
stein Club was heard recently in 
of the most delightful choral co; 
given by the organization. The s 
was Allee Barbe, soprano, of New \ 
who scored a success in her grou; 
French and American songs and an 
from “Mignon.” A feature of the . 
uses was a group of Negro Spirit 
harmonized by H. T. Burleigh. C 
Robeson was accompanist. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A chorus of th: 
bany Woman’s Club in several songs 
the feature of the rehearsal of th: 
bany Community Chorus recently. 
Jean Newell Barrett directed the ch 
and Mrs. Abiel Smith was accompa 
The Men’s Club of the Trinity Meth 
Church gave a musicale on March 4. 
program, arranged by Eliza 
Schroeder, soprano, included number. }) 
Mrs. Lillian Taylor Krake, pian < 
Thomas F. O’Neil, violinist, and Ha. «), 
E. Dow, tenor. 

= a 

Boston.—The soloists at the Macl)..\ 
ell Club concert, held in Steinert Hal! «; 
the afternoon of March 13, were }}.. 
Redden, tenor, artist-pupil of Arti 
Wilson; Ethel Damon Clark, pianist, »: 
Marrion Nurlless Chapin, soprano. M 
Walsh accompanied Mr. Redden ani 
Adeline Connell Armistead served sim 
ilarly for Mrs. Chapin. The program 
opened with Mozart’s “Symphonie (»o 
certante” for violin, viola and _ pi:no, 
played by Henry Eichheim, Anna 
Golden and Martha Baird. 


* * * 


BROWNWOOD, TEX.—Ellison Van Hoos: 
and H. C. Nearing appeared here in joint 
recital March 12 in the auditorium of 
Daniel Baker College. A large audienc 
heard the two artists and the applaus 
amounted almost to an ovation. Mr. Va: 
Hoose sang the Lament from “Pagliacci,” 
“Thy Tiny Hand Is Frozen,” from “bo 
héme,” and “Summertime.” a song cycl: 
written and dedicated to him by Lando: 
Ronald. Mr. Nca.ing at the piano p.aye | 
interesting but properly sucordinated ac 
companiments. His performance of th: 
Chopin Scherzo in B Minor and the fF if 
teenth Rhapsody of Liszt were example: 
of intelligent and artistic pianism. 


* * * 


Troy, N. Y.—The feature of St. Jo 
seph’s Church choir concert on March 5, 
for the benefit of the Red Cross, was th: 
singing, with orchestral accompaniment, 
of a new song, “A Pledge for Freedom,” 
with words and music by Col. E. M 
Markham of Troy. The choir was di 
rected by James McLaughlin, Jr., and 
was assisted by Bart E. Dunn, tenor; 
Charles F. Crowley, baritone, and John 
Kiley, boy soprano. A musicale was 
given on March 6 by Charles Van Buren, 
baritone; Herman Geiser, flautist; Flor- 
ence McManus, violinist; Lydia Reh 
kugel, Helen Smith and Joseph Egolf. 
pianists, and a quartet comprising John 


Beiermeister, Henry Kreiss, Wendel 

Hess and Fred C. Comstock. Theresa 
Maier was accompanist. 
oo < a 

Lima, OHI0.—The Women’s Music 


Club has the Minneapolis Symphony ©: 
chestra as the closing attraction of the 
season. The organization is to play at 
the May Festival of the Bowling Green 
(Ohio) Conservatory, and has a date 
very soon thereafter at Flint, Mich 
Manager Wendell Heighton has agreed 
to give Mrs. M. M. Keltner, president 0! 
the Lima organization, a choice of three 
of the five soloists carried, and she has 
chosen Idelle Patterson, sovrano; Alle? 
McQuahe, tenor, and Cornelius van Vliet, 
’cellist. With the coming of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, Lima will have enjoyc: 
a hearing of all the largest bands, t! 
record being established this season wit! 
the St. Louis Orchestra last December 
and the closing attraction noted—two 
one season. 


»- *£ *® 


‘ 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The usual month ) 
musical evening of the Central League 
of the Central Congregational Churc!, 
on Wednesday, March 13, was marked |v 
several unique features. Mrs. Ame 
Gray-Clarke, pianist, gave an interest!!: 
talk on Chopin, after which she play: 
a group of that master’s compositio! 
She also pleased with Sgambati’s “Min 
etto Vecchio,” a “Barcarolle” by Rub! 
stein, a “Caprice” by Stavenhagen a!" 
the “Rhapsodie Hongroise’”’ No. 6 °! 
Liszt. Winifred Marshall, soprano, sa! 
typical French songs of 1750 and Amer 
san Civil War period songs. Ma! 
Ritch. contralto, sang “Ombra mai {i 
by Handel: “Armenian Lullaby,” 
Chadwick: “That Rose,” by Harling, a"! 
“Jordan River Flowing On,” by Turn 
Louise P. Knapp, in costume, acco! 
panied Miss Marshall and Mrs. Cla! 
accompanied Miss Ritch. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 








‘hanges and additions to this schedule 
yuld reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 

later than Saturday of the week preced- 
, the date of publication. Bookings for a 
iod covering only two weeks from date of 
i blication can be included in the list. 


Y 
lI 
p 
r 
t 


Individuals 
Alcock, Merle—Hartford, Conn., Apr. 10; 
Greensburg, Pa., Apr. 13. 
Aust:n, Florence — Medicine Hat, Alta., 


Canada, Apr. 1; Calgary, Apr. 3; Edmonton, 
Saskatoon, Sask., Apr. 8; Regina, 


Apr. 5; 
Sask., Apr. 10; Moose Jaw, Apr. 12. 

Bauer, Harold— Scranton, Apr. 4; New 
york, Apr. 7; Cleveland, Apr. 9. 

Bonnet, Joserh—Memphis, Nash- 


Apr. 4; 
le, Apr. 9; Atlanta, Apr. 11. 

Braden, Adele—New York, Apr. 1. 

Braslau, Sophie — New York 
Hall), Apr. 6. 

Cartwright, Earli—Boston, Mar. 31. 

Casals, Pablo—New York, Apr. 7. 

Cronican, Lee—Medicine Hat, Alta., Can- 
ada, Apr. 1; Calgary, Apr. 3; Edmonton, 
Apr. 5; Saskatoon, Sask., Apr. 8; Regina, 
Sask., Apr. 10; Moose Jaw, Apr. 12. 

Fischer, Adelaide—Chicago, Apr. 11. 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—Milwaukee, Apr. 6; 
Chicago, Apr. 7; Cleveland, Apr. 9. 

Galli-Curci, Amelita—Washington, Apr. 5. 

Ganz, Rudolph—New York (4¢£olian Hall), 
Apr. 138. 

Garrison, 
City, Mich., 
Fitchburg, Mass., 
N, J. ASF. 12. 

Gegna, Max—New 
Apr. 6. 

Gideon, Constance—Melrose, Mass., Apr. 4; 
Harvard University, Apr. 9; Boston Public 
Library, Apr. 14. 

Gideon, Henry—Melrose, 
Harvard University, Apr. 9; 
Library, Apr. 14. 
Giorni, Aurelio—New 


(Carnegie 


Mabel—Milwaukee, Apr. 1; Bay 
Arr. 3; Flint, Mich., Apr. 5; 
Apr. 9; New Brunswick, 


York (Carnegie Hall), 


Mass., Apr. 4; 
Boston Public 


York (4®olian Hall), 


Apr. 14. 

Goodwin, Wilmot — Medicine Hat, Alta., 
Can., Apr. 1; Calgary, Apr. 3; Edmonton, 
Apr. 5; Saskatoon, Sask., Apr. 8; Regina, 


Sask., Apr. 10; Moose Jaw, Apr. 12. 

Gluck, Alma— New York (Hippodrome), 
Mar. 31. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt—Brooklyn, Mar. 31. 

Gutman, Elizabeth—Baltimore, Apr. 2. 

Heifetz, Jascha— New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Apr. 6. 

Hemenway, Harriet Sterling—Boston, Mar. 
31. 
Hempel, Frieda—Seattle, Wash., Apr. 1; 
Portland, Ore., Apr. 3; Tacoma, Wash., Apr. 
5: Omaha, Neb., Apr. 11. 

Hudson-Alexander, Mme.—Boston, Mar. 31. 

Jacobsen, Sascha—New York (®olian 
Hall), Apr. 1 

Jordan, Mary—Toledo, Apr. 11. 

Kline, Olive—Warren, Pa., Apr. 5. 

Leginska, Ethel—Washington, Apr. 12. 
dr onan Mischa—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Apr. 6. 

Littlefield, Laura—Boston, Apr. 2 and 6. 


Maazel, Marvine—lLynn, Mass., Mar. 31; 
Dayton, O., Apr. 2; Chicago, Apr. 5, 6; 
Bridgeport, Conn., Apr. 8; Scranton, Pa., 
Apr. 11. 

MacDowell, Mrs. Edward — Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Mar. 30; Glens Falls. N. Y., Avr. 3; 
Richaseee, Va., Apr. 5; Houghton, Mich., 
Apr. dv, 


Madden, Lotta—Bloomfield, N. J., Apr. 1. 

Mannes, Clara and David—New York (ACol- 
ian Hall), Apr. 12. 

Martin, Frederic—Boston, Mar. 31. 

Matzenauer, Margaret—New York recital 
Carnegie Hall), Apr. 4; Boston, Apr. 6 

McCormack, John— New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Mar. 31. 

McMillan, Florence—Fort Worth, Tex., Apr. 
3; Houston, Apr. 5; San Antonio, Tex., Apr. 
&; Waco, Tex., Apr. 12. : 

Middleton, Arthur—New “York, Apr. 4. 

Murphy, Lambert—Boston, Mar. 31. 

Nielsen, Alice — Hastings, Neb., Apr. 2; 
Omaha, Neb., Apr. 4; Marshalltown, Ia., Apr. 
»; Salina, Kan., Apr. 8; Ardmore, Okla., Apr. 
10: Tvlsa, Okla., Apr. 11; Little Rock, Ark., 
Apr. 13. 

Novaes, Guiomar—Chicago, Apr. 
ville, Apr. 5; Boston, Avr. 12, 13. 
oe Maud—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Apr, ‘ 
pyle, Wynne—Dallas, Apr. 2; Dayton, Apr. 


3; Dan- 


» mateee Rosa—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Apr. 2, 
nent Alma—New York (A®olian Hall), Apr. 


Roberts, Emma—Chicago, Apr. 11. 


_ Roberts, Ceorge—Elizabeth, N. J., Apr. 2; 
Red Bank, N. J.. Apr. 6: Mamaroneck, N. Y., 


Apr. 8; New York, Apr. 9; Rome, N. Y., 
Apr. 15, 
Rosen, Max—New York (Metronolitan 


Onera House), Mar. 31; New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Apr. 
_Roserthal, 
Fall), Mar. 30. 


Rubinstein, Beryl—New York (A®olian 
Hall), Mar. 28. 


Salvi, Alberto—Marion, Ind., Mar. 23. 


Samaroff, Mme.— New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Mar. 27. 


Schofield, Edgar—Greenfield, Mass., 
New York City, Apr. 6. 


ees Toscha—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
fF, . 


Lillian— New York (A®olian 


Apr. 


, Shomer-Retherberg, Anna—New York 
‘Olian Hall), Apr. 11. 
_ Simmons, William—Fredonia, N. Y., Apr. 


Syoselius, Alice—New York_(Zolian Hall), 


+ 


: Thibaud, ‘Jacoues—New York, Apr. 7; Bos- 
. Arr, 10: Troy, N. Y.,; Apr. 11. 


A washer, Mayo—New York (®olian Hall), 


Warfel, Mary—Paterson, N. J., Apr. 4 


Weiss, Edward—New York, Apr. 2. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—New York (New York 
University), Apr. 5. 

Whipp, Hartridge—Bloomfield, N. J., 
1; New York, Apr. 3; 
New York, Apr. 11. 

Zimbalist, Efram — New 
drome), Mar. 31. 


Apr. 
East Orange, Apr. 10; 


York (Hippo- 


Ensembles 


Apollo Club of Chicago—Chicago, Apr. 11. 

Banks Glee Club—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Apr. 15. 

Chicago Symfhony Orchestra—Milwaukee, 
Apr. 1; Madison, Wis., Apr. 2; Beloit, Wis., 
Apr. 3; Dayton, Apr. 8; Cleveland, Apr. 9; 
Chicago, Apr. 11. 

Cincinnati Sym 
nati, O., Apr. 5, 6 

Ethel Rubel Trio—New York, Mar. 31. 

Flonzaley Quartet— New York (&olian 
Fait). Apr: 5, 7, 14. 


phony Orchestra — Cincin- 


‘ Handel and Haydn Society—Boston, Mar. 
31. 

Humanitarian Cult Concert— New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Apr. 2. 

Letz Quartet—New York (4®olian Hall), 
Apr. 8. 

Moller, Helen, and Ensemble—New York 


(Carnegie Hall), Mar. 30. 
New Choral Society of New York—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Apr. 4. 
Paulist Choristers — New 
Theater), Mar. 31. 
Philharmonic Society of 
York (Carnegie Hall), Mar. 
Schola Cantorum — New 
Hall), Apr. 9 
a Club—New York (4£olian Hall), 
Apr. ¢ 
St. Cec'lia Club— New 
Astoria), Apr. 2. 
Symphony Society of New York—Washing- 
ton, Apr. 5. 


York (Century 
New York—New 
31. 


York (Carnegie 


York (Waldorf- 


Festivals, Conventions, Etc. 


Ann Arbor—Ann Arbor, Mich., May 15, 16, 
a. 28. 


Evanston Festival—Evanston, Ill., May 27, 
28, 30, and June 1. 
Music Supervisors’ National 


Conference— 
Evansville, Ind., Apr. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 

New York State Music Teachers’ 
ciation—Convention, New York (Hotel 
jestic), June 25, 26, 27. 


Asso- 
Ma- 





MRS. MAC DOWELL IN SOUTH 


Gives Lecture-Recital in New Orleans 
to Aid Peterboro War Work 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 25.—Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell, widow of the fa- 
mous composer, was heard in recital here 
on Sunday, March 17, assisted by Edna 
Thomas, mezzo-soprano. There was a 
large assemblage in the Grunewald Gold 
Room, greeting Mrs. MacDowell enthu- 
siastically, who told of the early striv- 
ings of her husband and his aims—the 
Peterborough (N. H.) colony, and the 
present purpose to convert it into a con- 
valescent retreat for wounded American 
soldiers. The fund taken at this con- 
cert was to be dedicated to that use. 
Edna Thomas is a New Orleans girl, but 
has done recital work in Northern cities 
this season and is now home for a visit. 
She has a rich and pleasing voice. 

Harry Brunswick Loeb left on March 
22 for Chicago to join his friend, Mischa 
Elman, and will tour with him, stopping 
at Chicago, Minneapolis, Salt Lake 
City, Seattle and San Francisco. Mr. 


Elman is always the house guest in New 
Orleans of Mr. Loeb, who is the Jeading 
local impresario. H. 


Py. 8S. 








Giorgio M. Sulli 


Giorgio M. Sulli, a prominent Italian 
vocal teacher of New York, died sud- 
denly of heart failure on March 18. Mr. 
Sulli was born at Palermo, Sicily, on Feb. 
22,1865. He obtained his musical educa- 
tion in his native city and in Naples. 
On coming to America he lived first in 
New Haven, but later moved to New 
York, where he lived for a number of 
years. Among the noted pupils of Mr. 
Sulli were Mario Sammarco, Carmen 
Melis, Clara Clemens, Giuseppina 
Huguet, Umberto Sorrentino, Lena 
Mason and Reinhold Warlich. 


Edward Witherspoon 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., March 25.—Ed- 
ward Witherspoon, aged seventy-two, for 
years a prominent musician in Pittsfield 
and Lenox, died on March 19 at his 
home, of uremia. He had been ill for 
several weeks, and for a time was at 
St. Luke’s Hospital, but was later re- 
moved to his home. 

He was born in Rochester, N. Y., 


May 26, 1845, graduated from the Uni- 

















IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORIK 

















At his studio at the Nevada apart- 
ments on March 22 Arthur Lawrason, 
the well-known vocal teacher, presented 
one of his younger pupils, Betty Archer, 


a lyric soprano, assisted by Robert 
Braine, pianist. Miss Archer disclosed 


a voice of lovely quality and considerable 
power. She was heard in two groups of 
English songs, the Mimi aria from “La 
Boheme,” and Barthelmy’s attractive 
“Triste Ritorno.” This last number 
showed the young singer at her best and 
won her two encores. 

Of the English songs, Bartlett’s 
“Sweet Little Woman o’ Mine” was 
charmingly sung, as was Marion Bauer’s 
“Only of Thee and Me,” each earning 
enthusiastic applause. Miss Archer, who 
is only twenty, has all the qualifications 
which go to make a successful career, a 
really fine voice, good taste and musician- 
ship. 

Mr. Braine is a young pianist who 
has already been heard at numerous con- 
certs in and around New York, and his 


work shows a steady growth. His num- 
bers were the Valse in A Flat, by 


Chopin, and the Revolutionary Etude, by 
the same composer. He, too, was forced 
to give several encores. 

A feature of the afternoon was the 
presence of nearly all the principals of 
Booth Tarkington’s “Seventeen” playing 
at the Booth Theater. They were the 
guests. of Albert James, one of their 
number, who is. studying with Mr. 
Lawrason. 

* * * 

Lotta Madden, soprano, pupil of Ser- 
gei Klibansky, who achieved such a suc- 
cess at ASolian Hall on March 11, cre- 
ated an equally good impression at a 
concert in Montclair, N. J., more recent- 
ly. Charlotte Hamilton was heard by 
an enthusiastic audience in the Wana- 
maker Auditorium on March 6. Frances 
East sang at several public school con- 
certs recently and Martha Hoyt appeared 
at a benefit for the music denartment of 
Drew Seminarv in Carmel, N. Y. 

Activities of Sergei Klibansky’s artist- 
pupils are as follows: 


Betsy Lane Shepherd sang recently 
with success at a concert in Tyron, Pa. 
She has the following new engagements: 
April 5, with the Bankers’ Glee Club in 
Carnegie Hall and April 19, Mansfield, 
Pa. Lotta Madden is engaged to sing 
in Bloomfield, N. J., in a joint recital 
with Hartridge Whipp on April 1; in 
New York on April 18 and at a concert 
of the New York Liederkranz Society 
on April 20. Alvin Gillett, baritone, was 
soloist at a special musical service of the 
Church of the Redeemer in Paterson, 
N. J., on March 17. He likewise was 
soloist in a patriotic concert of the Bank- 
ers’ Glee Club on March 9. 

* 


On March 20 at the Witherspoon 
studios the course of lectures for the 
pupils was varied with a delightful re- 
cital by Herbert Witherspoon with a lec- 
ture on lessons to be gleaned from the 
old masters, Bach. Handel. Haydn, Pergo- 
lesi, Caldara, Gluck and Mozart. He 
sang excerpts from oratorios to _ illus- 
trate old school recitative and such ex- 
amples as Leporello’s song from “Don 
Giovanni” for the old opera aria, and 
included old English and Irish art and 


folk songs as forerunners of a coming 
lecture on modern songs. He laid par- 
ticular emphasis on the value of study 
of Bach and Handel for breath and 
phrasing, and the fact that musical 
knowledge must rest on a well laid foun- 
dation of the old musical classics in 
oratorio, opera art and folk songs. 
* Be * 


Pupils of Adele Luis Rankin’s vocal 
class have been actively “doing their bit’’ 
this season. Several camp concerts to 
both soldiers and sailors have been given. 
Elizabeth Haas, contralto, and Thomas 
Joyce, bass, two members of her class, 
have already enlisted, the former is a 
nurse at Camp Lee, Va., and the latter is 
stationed at Camp Dix. Miss Rankin 
herself has sung at four war relief ben 
efits and successfully gave a studio re- 
cital for the Red Cross, in Jersey City, 
March 14. The program on this occa 
sion was an interesting one. Those who 
were heard and who received high praise 
for their work include Helen Knoeffler. 
Jane Dohrman, Elsie Ehrhart, Elsie 
saird, Helen Herman and Olive Glynn. 
They were ably assisted by Agnes Sin 
not, violinist; Harold Water, accompan- 
ist, and the Girls’ Choral Club. 

He mt * 


A students’ recital was given at the 
American Institute of Applied Music on 
the evening of March 25. Those taking 
part were pupils of Miss Chittenden, Mr. 
Lanham, Mr. Hodgson and Mr. Schrad- 
ieck, and included Esther H. Eberstadt, 
Lizzie Rhette Herndon, Grace McManus, 
Heien Elizabeth Pace, Alice Rose Calu- 
sen, Louise K. Keppel, Mildred Pyke, Mil 
dred Dewsnap, Coralie Flaskett and Jan- 
vier Cugat. 

oS * aa 

Josephine Follansbee, a product of 
Eleanor McLellan’s instruction, recently 
appeared with marked success at the 
Thursday Morning Musical Club of 
Roanoke, Va. 

* 5 * 

Beginning April 3, Ernest Bloch, the 
composer, will give a new course of five 
lectures on “Musical Expression 
Through Melody,” at the David Mannes 
Musie School. New York. In this course 
he will discuss ‘“Melody-Writing,” 
“Sound,” “Rhvthm,” “Folk-Songs,” “The 
Evolution of Melody” (with characteris- 
tic examples from the beginning to the 
present time), “Gregorian Chant,” “The 
Polyphonists,” “The Symphonists,” “The 
Moderns.” Registration in this course is 
open to the public. . 

ck 

A musicale was given by Henrietta 
Speke-Seeley in the Metropolitan Opera 
House Studios, New York, last week. 
The special guest was Miss Chinquilla. 
The musical program was given by 
three Speke-Seeley pupils, Miss Morlang, 
soprano; Alice Campbell, contralto, and 
Iva Bell Squires. Two viola solos of 
Amy Robie were also greatly enjoyed. 

* * 


Ethel Dean West, harpist, gave a re- 
cital in the studio of her teacher, Ger- 
trude Ivo Robinson, on the evening of 
March 14, offering numbers by Hassel- 
mans, Zabel, Durand and Renie. She 
was assisted by E. C. Towne, tenor, who 
contributed an aria from “Gioconda” 
and a group of songs by Chadwick. 





versitv of Rochester in 1866 and from 
the Albany law school in the class of 
1867. For several years thereafter he 
practised law in Rochester. He had been 
prominent as an amateur musician and 
decided to make music his lifework. 
After filling a place as organist and 
choir director in Brooklyn, N. Y., he 
went to Lenox, and for fifteen years was 
organist and choir director of Trinity 
Episcopal Church and also instructor 
of music in the Lenox public schools. 

Mr. Witherspoon moved to Pittstield 
and was organist for one year at St. 
Stenhen’s Eniscopal Church. 

Herbert Witherspoon of New York, 
the noted bass, and Capt. Edward With- 
erspoon of the United States Navy are 
his nephews. 


Gaston Sargent 


St. AUGUSTINE, FLA., March 25.—Gas- 
ton Sargent, an American bass, died here 
on March 29 after an illness of several 
weeks. Bright’s disease was the imme- 
diate cause of his death. The singer, 
after being heard in various American 
cities, made his début in opera at Covent 
Garden, London, in June, 1910. 

Upon the entry of the United States 
into the war Mr. Sargent offered himself 
to the government and was two months 
at Plattsburg. II] health forced him to 


‘leave the training camp. At the time 


of his de*th he was in communication 
with the War Department, with a view 
to serving as an interpreter. He was in 
his thirty-seventh year and is survived 
by his wife, an Englishwoman to whom 
he was married in London about a year 
ago. ; 


William Edward Taylor 


William Edward Taylor, seventy-two 
years old, a retired organist, died on Sun- 
day. March 10, at his home in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., from pneumonia. Mr. Taylor was 
organist for several churches in Manhat- 
tan, and later of the Memorial Presby- 
terian Church and of the Flatbush Con- 
gregational Church in Brooklyn. 


William T. MacClymont 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., March 18.—Wil- 
liam T. MacClymont, formerly organist 
of Holy Trinity Church, New York, and 
well known in this citv. died at the 
Hahnemann Hospital on Wednesday last. 


E. M. B. 
Mrs. Flizabeth Trapper-Megerle 
Mrs. Elizabeth Trapper - Megerle, 


Trapper, the well- 
and music 


mother of Emma 
known newspaper-woman 


critic, died in Jersey City, Monday, in 
her seventy-eighth year. 
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TELLS CLUB WOMEN 
OF CAMP SINGIN ; 


Kenneth S. Clark Describes Wo 
For Army Music in Colony 
Club Talk 


An interesting talk on music in 
training camps was given at the Col, 
Club on Sunday afternoon, March 7, 
Kenneth S. Clark, song leader at Ca 
Meade, Md., for the War Departm 
Commission on Training Camp Act 
ties. 

Mr. Clark spoke under the auspices 
the Committee on Literature and Art 
fore an audience that completely fi 
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“WORKED-OUT TECHNIQUE” GREATEST ESSENTIAL 
IN PIANIST’S ART, SAYS ERNESTO BERUMEN 




































Students Awakening to the Fact 
That They Must Have Tech- 
nique First—-More Than Relax- 


ation Needed, He Declares 
By HARRIETTE BROWER 


¢éTT\ HERE is one point I should like to 

emphasize very strongly, and 
that is the importance, nay the neces- 
sity of finger technique for the pianist of 
to-day.” Ernesto Berumen spoke em- 
phatically and his great dark eyes were 








serious. the lecture room, giving a music: 
“T think many people are confused illustrated talk on camp singing, pun: 
nowadays,” continued the young pian- ating his remarks by singing some of 


songs, and having the crowd do the si 
ing at the close. Mr. Clark told 
audience that ours was the first gove 
ment to organize singing among 
soldiers; related how the Commiss 
on Training Camp Activities has wor! 
out the plan and how he, with Geoff: 
O’Hara and Robert Lloyd, had star 
out as pioneers last June. He then . 
scribed various methods of stimulatin,y 
singing, as he had used them at ti}, 
Allentown camp, at Fort Myer, ani 
finally at Camp Meade; how at All 
town the singing was held outdoors 
part of the movie show; at Myer, it fitted 
into the strenuous schedule of an of 
ficers’ training camp; and how at Mea 
it was first in the form of open-air reg 
mental songs with band, later wit! 


ist, “over the numerous piano methods 
now in vogue. Some of these methods 
are arbitrary, some diffuse in the ex- 
treme; many of them ignore the basic 
principles of piano technique, so that 
perhaps it is not to be wondered at that 
there is an odium attached to the very 
word ‘method.’ To many it stands for 
something narrow, circumscribed, pedan- 
tic. They advocate playing without 
method, just in whatever way is nat- 
ural to one, especially if one has any. 
talent at all for piano playing.” 

“Do you believe there is such a thing 
as a natural technique?” 





Photo by Bain News Service 


Ernesto BerGmen, the Mexican Pianist 


“IT certainly do. But the trouble is 
that people who are blessed with this 
sort of technique do not consider it nec- 
essary to bend down to technical drudg- 
ery. All comes so easy to them that 
they refuse to be confined to any rules 
or principles. Whereas I believe that 


along with the natural gift one must 
labor to perfect it with as much industry 
as though one were not so gifted.” 

Ernesto Berumen, the Mexican pian- 
ist, whose recent A£olian Hall recital 
won him recognition as a musician of 
serious aims and accomplishments, was 
born in Mazatlan, a town of 22,000 in- 
habitants, situated at the extreme west- 
ern corner of the country, near Southern 
California and the ocean, and within a 
stone’s throw, so to speak, from the line 
of the tropics. 

“The people of my country,” he said, 
as we were conferring on his career and 
work in music, “are fond of music, but 
they lack opportunities for serious study, 
hearing great artists, or musical cultiva- 
tion. We have teachers, of course, and 
it is the fashion for young girls to study 
for a while until they marry. But they 
really have not sufficient incentive to 
carry it to any great height. 

“As for myself, I studied music a little, 
boy fashion, and hoped some day I might 
become a musician. But my father 
thought otherwise and sent me to a 
training school in Los Angeles. Here I 
also continued my music with an excel- 
lent teacher, a lady who taught the 
Leschetizky principles. She seemed to 
think music should be my vocation and 
urged my father to send me abroad as 
soon as possible. My father finally real- 
ized the truth of the matter and after 
a year spent in Los Angeles, permitted 
me to go to Europe. 

“T went first to Paris and began work 
with a pupil of Diémer. I was just a 
boy and the gay French capital held 
many marvelous sights. Perhaps I did 
not work as seriously as I should have 
done. At all events, after one year of 
study in Paris my father decided to 
place me in the Leipsic Conservatory. 
Here I worked very cata under Teich- 
miller. He was a splendid teacher, most 
thorough and strict. Here I laid the 
technical foundation of piano playing, 
and have always been grateful to him 
for the thoroughness with which it was 
accomplished. I found later that his 
ideas of technical development were al- 
most identical with those of Leschetizky. 


Necessity of Finger Technique 


“Teichmiller believed in finger tech- 
nique and trained his pupils in this first 
of all. He formed the hand and taught 
exact movements of the fingers away 
from the keyboard, on a table, or, to be 
more exact, on the lid of the piano. ‘You 
get the idea of finger movement and 
touch as distinct from sound, and your 
neighbors’ ears are spared,’ he used to 
say. He had many unique forms of 


finger technique passages and chord 
forms, but has not published a book of 
exercises, at least so far as I know. 

“In 1910 I went to Vienna and played 
for Leschetizky. He was most kind and 
invited me to listen to his lessons. I 
accepted this opportunity and went 
every afternoon. Sometimes the lessons 
would extend for five hours. After sev- 
eral months the master, not being well, 
went to his summer place at Ischl; he 
asked me to return to Vienna in the fall. 
This I might have done, but finally de- 
cided to return to Ieipsic. I could now 
work much alone, as I could put in prac- 
tice the ideas I had learned by attending 
Leschetizky’s wonderful lessons. He 
was so exact and particular about the 
smallest details. Not about technique, 
for he left the technical preparation of 
students to his vorbereiters. 

“Three years ago I returned to Amer- 
ica and decided to make my home in New 
York. I wanted at once to give a recital, 
but am glad now I accepted expert ad- 
vice to wait till I knew more about con- 
ditions here and became more familiar 
with the artistic life of this great 
metropolis. 

“T soon began to teach and have been 
fortunate in having some very talented 
pupils. What I said a few moments ago 
about finger technique is something I in- 
sist on absolutely in my teaching. It 
seems to me finger technique is being 
woefully neglected. It is even looked 
down upon as something old-fashioned 
and pedantic, as something also obso- 
lete. People have become taken up with 
the idea of. relaxation and imagine it will 
take the place of everything else. They 
think if they have relaxation that is all 
they need, and turn a deaf ear to any 
talk of finger action. I place finger 
technique first; the pupil must have that; 
it is a necessity. And they must have 
it in the beginning, otherwise it is diffi- 
cult, sometimes impossible to acquire. 


Material of Technique 


“Following the idea of Teichmiiller, I 
inculeate the principles of finger action 
away from the keyboard. I also use the 
Practice Clavier, which I consider a most 
marvelous invention, a great boon to the 
pianist, as well as the method used with 
it. Music students abroad—some of 
them—know the little dumb keyboards, 
often very clumsy affairs, which are in 
use there. I was fortunate enough to 
have a clavier given me while I was in 
Leipsic. Teichmiiller was deeply inter- 
ested in it, as he had never seen one. 
It carried out his ideas of finger tech- 
nique admirably. 

“As soon as my pupil has an idea of 
what finger technique means and can 
make good movements, we use arm move- 
ments with relaxed weight. The best 
way to illustrate this principle is through 
chord studies. Of course, some relaxed 
weight attends even finger movements, 
as the arm is poised on the finger tips, 
but the full weight of the arm is prin- 


cipally used in chords and octaves. 


are so convincing. 


“You ask what material I use in ap- 
I have a set of 
finger techniques which I am fond of; 
scar Beringer of London. 
They are built on the minor, major and 
dominant seventh chords, and are to be 
I am sorry to say 
they are out of print at the moment. 
I know that, as you say, piano students 
often prefer to skim over big piano 
pieces which make a show, rather than 
come right down to the foundation and 
build that up logically and thoroughly. 
At least that used to be the trouble. But 
I believe many are awaking to the fact 
that they must have technique first, and 
technique must be applied to smaller 
pieces before larger ones are attempted. 

The player must have finger tech- 
nique for all passages, eombined arm, 
wrist and fingers for melody touch 
where pressure is used; while for chords 
the whole weight of arm from shoulder 
is employed, with arched hand, firm at 
It all seems clear and 
simple; there is really no reason why 
students should be mystified. One thing 
is certain; we cannot do without finger 
technique; whoever tries will never ac- 
uire what I call worked-out technique. 
his means a technique so developed, so 
controlled and mastered that the finest 
I would 
rather have such a technique than the 
greatest gift in the world without it. 
For the pianistic gift without hard 
work is a very uncertain quantity, but 
the worked-out technique can be de- 
pended on to carry out the inspiration 


plying these principles. 


they are by 


played in all keys. 


the knuckles. 


effects can be produced at will. 


of the performer. 
(All rights reserved.) 


It is 
so interesting to watch the application 
of these ideas, and so strange that all 
teachers do not employ them, for results 


smaller bunches in the Y. M. C. A. hut: 


splendid Liberty Theater. 


march. 


whom the singing is spontaneous. 


or army life. 


the embarkation ports. 


gave contributions for above work. 


Dr. 





Wolle Announces Works to 


Heard at Bach Festival 
BETHLEHEM, PA., March 23.—Dr. 


for the 1918 Bach Festival to be held 
day, May 24 and 25. 


positions of Bach will be sung: 


and “Glory Now to Thee Be Given.” 


nish the accompaniment. 


Lehigh University on Friday and Satu: 
At the Friday se: 
sions at 4 p. m. and 8 p. m., eight o- 
Spirit Was in Heaviness,” “World, Far 
well,” “God’s Time is the Best,” “Now 
Shall the Grace,” “O Joy to Know That 
Thou,” “Ode of Mourning,” “Magnifica! 


and now at its best in the acoustical! 
He described 
the two chief objects of the singing; th 
making of a contented army and the i: 
creasing of the soldiers’ vitality on th 
Also the joy that he found :: 
the work with the colored soldiers, with 


At present, Mr. Clark said, we ar 
looking ahead and trying to foresee what 
kind of songs the boys will want to sing 
“over there,” which will principally b 
sentimental songs about the “girls the) 
left behind” and humorous songs of camp 
He discussed the progress 
the National Committee on Army ani 
Navy Camp Music had made on impro\ 
ing the status of the army bands and als: 
made a p! x for funds for the purchas: 
of copieg-of the ‘Songs of the Soldiers 
and Saildrs” to be given to the men at 
Miss Brundage. 
representing the committee, was present, 
and after the talk several of the wome: 


Be 


} 


Fred Wolle, conductor of the Bethlehen 
Bach Choir, has announced the progran 


usual, Saturday will be devoted to Bac! " 
greatest work, the Mass in B Min 
Philadelphia Orchestra players will f: 
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